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“One of the big 
strengths of 
Visteon will be 
their technological 
capability. They 
have some of the most advanced products in the industry ” 

- Michael Ward, Salomon Smith Barney, April 2000 


A PROUD PAST 
ISING TOMORROW. 


Its a historic era in the automotive industry. 
From globalization to e-commerce, our 
business is being altered forever. Visteon is 
strategically positioned for growth during 
this period. We have the technology to help 
customers build their brands, along with 
the vision and will to become the leading 
supplier of integrated automotive systems. 
We invite you to join us on our journey to 
where the possibilities are endless. Visit 
visteon.com or call 1 800 VISTEON. 
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The new TT Roadster • 225 hp, 6-speed manual with quattro® all-wheel drive, or 180 hp, 5-speed manual with front- 


Visit our website or call 1-800-FOR-AUDI for more information. "Audi," "quattro" and the four rings 










wheel drive • Alloy wheels • Aluminum roll bars • Think of it as a convertible rocket • www.audiusa.com 



Audi 


emblem are registered trademarks and "TT" is a trademark of AUDI AG.©2000 Audi of America, Inc. 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 

For more information about PM USA and its products, 
visit www.philipmorrisusa.com or call 1-877-PMUSAWEB. 

16 mg "tar," LI mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 

© Philip Morris Inc. 2000 









Come to Marlboro 










► If you’re seeking more profitable relationships with online shoppers - 

like Samantha and Robin—e-centives’ solutions are what you need! Today’s 
savvy consumers shop online to save time and get more value, and e-centives 


If you’re a portal or destination site, e-centives offers a sophisticated online 
promotional infrastructure you can use as a membership benefit to attract 
and retain new members. If you’re a merchant, advertiser or manufacturer, 
e-centives lets you deliver promotions to pre-qualified databases of consumers 
across our Partner Network, your own partner network, and at your own site. 


e-centives gets results by delivering the right offer to the right consumer at exactly 
the right time—and keeps them coming back for more! 


Visit www.e-centives.com/corp or call 1.877.ECENTIVES to learn more 
about e-centives unique online direct marketing infrastructure technology, 
services and expertise. 


what you want 


www.e-centives.com/corp 


©1999-2000 e-centives, Inc. All rights reserved, e-centives and e-centives logo are the exclusive trademarks of e-centives, Inc. 
All other brand names mentioned are trademarks of their respective holders. 


e-centiwes [E-’sen-tivs] n. Special online offers and digital coupons tailored to consumers’ unique shopping 
interests—ready to redeem when they're ready to shop. 


|> Driving results for 


Excite.com 


ZDNet.com 


iVillage.com 


NetZero 


USATODAY.com 


PetsMart.com 


NextCard.com 


Cooking.com 


Deja.com 


PlanetRx.com 


ThirdAge.com 


Prodigy.com 


e-centives 


AIICommunity.com 


and more. 











A diamond 



Cartier wishes you joy and happiness at this special time. 

Please visit the Cartier boutique nearest you to consult with an engagement ring 
specialist and to view the complete selection of Cartier engagement rings 
and other related wedding products such as invitations and gifts. 

1-800-CARTIER 







WHAT IF AN SUV WERE RAISED 
BY A FAMILY OF SPORTS CARS? 




To learn more, hit our Web site or call us at (800)639-1000. 

*MSRP excludes tax, title and license fee. © 2000 Mazda North American Operations, 










INTRODUCING THE 200-HP MAZDA TRIBUTE LX-V6 


If the company that created the legendary RX-7 and 
Miata decided to build an SUV, what would you expect? 
Rapid acceleration? Taut, agile handling? Pure push- 
you-back-in-your-seat exhilaration? 

Well, here it is. The vehicle only Mazda could have 
created. The Mazda Tribute. The SUV with the soul of a 
sports car. fit prices that start at just $17,520 for the 
Mazda Tribute DX. LX-V6 model shown $21,335! 


200-horsepower 3.0-liter DOHC 24-valve V6 engine. 
Electronically controlled 4-speed automatic. 

16" alloy wheels with P235/70R16 all-season tires. 
Sport-tuned MacPherson strut front suspension 
and multilink rear suspension. 

Available Anti-lock Brake System (ABS) with Electronic 
Brakeforce Distribution (EBD). 

Available on-demand 4-wheel drive. 

























Get there faster. 


Don't get hung up on the way to profitability. Put the resources of proven internet players in your hands. 
Introducing speedStart: It's all you need to take your startup from zero to 
profitability. For everything from fine-tuned hardware and software solutions 

COMPAQ. Microsoft 


speedStart 


©2000 Compaq, Intel, and Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Compaq, and the Compaq logo are registered in the U.S.Patent and Trademark Office. speedStart is a trademark of Compaq 
information Technology Group L.P. Microsoft is a registered trademark in the United States and/or other countries. Intel and the Intel logo are registered trademarks of Intel, 








Some companies talk about innovative scanner design. 

We put a lid on it. 



CanoScan N650U Scanner $99* 

Revolutionary Z-Lid Expansion Top. 

600 x 1200 dpi resolution with 42-bit color. 
Compact styling at just over one inch high. 


CanoScan N656U Scanner $129* 

Z-Lid Expansion Top with metallic finish. 

600 x 1200 dpi resolution with 42-bit color. 
Programmable one-touch scan button. 


©2000 Canon Computer Systems, Inc. Canon, CanoScan, Canon Know How and Z-Lid are trademarks of Canon Inc. All other product and brand names are trademarks of their respective owners. Specifications 










Introducing our new CanoScan ® USB Flatbed 





CanoScan N656U Scanner 


CanoScan D660U Scanner $149* 

Convenient built-in 35mm film adapter. 

1200 x 1200 dpi resolution for film and slidesV 
Two programmable scan buttons. 


Scanner family featuring the Z-Lid™ Expansion Top. 

While the competition was merely talking, we 
got down to business. You’ll find our latest 
CanoScan family is a veritable 
technology showcase. Three of 

CanoScan N650U 

the four models feature our exclusive Z-Lid 
Expansion Top** for fast, easy scanning of books 
and magazines! And with a 
built-in 35mm film adapter, our 

CanoScan D660U 

CanoScan D660U is the perfect solution for 
graphics professionals. All models share some 
very serious technology: 42-bit scanning, an 
advanced image sensor and 
a USB port for easy connection 

CanoScan N1220U 

to MAC® or PC. For more information, simply call 
1-800-0K-CAN0N or visit www.canoscan.com. 

Canon KNOW HOW™ 


CanoScan N1220U Scanner $199* 

1200 x 2400 dpi resolution with 42-bit color. 
Z-Lid Expansion Top with champagne-metal finish. 
Programmable one-touch scan button. 


iubject to change without notice. *MSRP. Dealer prices may vary. **Not available on the CanoScan D660U Scanner. tThe Z-Lid Expansion Top lifts up to one inch vertically. tt600 x 1200 dpi for prints and documents. 









Photos in Minutes 

No more trips to the photo lab for enlargements. 
The BJC-8200 delivers professional-quality 
8" x 10" photographs in approximately three minutes* 


Picture-Perfect Quality 

1,536 nozzles apply microfine ink drops just 
4 picoliters in size to create 
unprecedented tonal scale and complex detail. 


Available at: AMAZON.COM • BEST BUY • BIGCITYEXPRESS.COM • BUY.COM • CDW COMPUTER CENTERS • COMPUSj 
• HARCO • J&R COMPUTER WORLD • MICRO CENTER • MICRO WAREHOUSE • NETMARKET.COI\ 

©2000 Canon Computer Systems, Inc. Canon and BJC are registered trademarks and Canon Know How, Bubble iet, Canon Think Tank System and MicroFine Droplet Technology are trademarks of Canon Inc. Atl other product and brai 








Unlike our competitors, 
this is not the first device we’ve 
made for photographers. 

Introducing our latest innovation: The BJC-8200 Color Bubble Jet™ Photo Printer 


with stunning 1200 x 1200 dpi resolution. Combining Canon’s exclusive MicroFine Droplet 


Technology™ with a 1,536-nozzle printhead, the BJC-8200 gives you the freedom to print 


professional-quality 8" x 10" prints at your leisure. In approximately three minutes: And 


using Canon Photo Paper Pro in concert with our six-color ink system, you’ 


beautiful, glossy output that’s virtually indistinguishable from the results of 





photo labs. In other words, we’ve just brought the darkroom to your desktop. $100 Value 

Microtech USB CameraMate 
accepts CompactFlash™ SmartMedia™ 
, and IBM ® Microdrive™ cards. Canon 

Of course, the BJC-8200 is compatible with both Mac® and PC computers. Photo Paper Pro is the perfect photo 

paper for your BJC-8200 printer. 


But most important, it’s the only photo printer from a company that knows a thing or two about 


photography. For more details, visit our Web site at www.bjc8200.com or call 1-800-0K-CAN0N. 

Canon KNOW HOW™ 


1200 x 1200 Resolution 

The BJC-8200’s razor-sharp 1200 x 1200 dpi 
resolution is nearly 40% higher 
than ink jet printers with 1440 x 720 dpi. 


CIRCUIT CITY ■ 

3UTPOST.COM 

names are trademarks of their respective owners. Specifications subject to change 


Ultimate Value 

With the Canon Think Tank System,”you’ll save money 
for years to come by replacing ink tanks 
individually, instead of wasting the entire cartridge. 


EGGHEAD.COM • FRY'S ELECTRONICS • GIGABUYS • GLOBAL COMPUTER SUPPLIES • H.H. GREGG APPLIANCES 
• PC CONNECTION • PC RICHARD & SON • QUILL CORPORATION • TIGERDIRECT • WORLDSPY.COM 

without notice. ‘Results based on SuperPhoto driver setting (1200 x 1200 dpi) with Canon Photo Paper Pro. In Canada, call 1-800-263-1121. 







AUDIO RIP 

Rip a 3-minute song from a CD 
in less than 8 seconds with 
100% accuracy, no clicks or pops. 



f=on od neaoHDinG 

AT LAST, A CD BURNER THAT LETS YOU RUN MULTIPLE 
APPLICATIONS AND RECORD AT THE SAME TIME. 
THE KEY IS TDK FAILSAFE TECHNOLOGY, 

AND VELOCD HAS IT. WITH FAILSAFE, 
BUFFER UNDERRUN ERRORS ARE ELIMINATED. 

THAT MEANS NO MORE CD COASTERS. 

JUST SWEET RECORDING PERFECTION. 



WRITE 

Burn a full CD in just 6 minutes. Converts 
MP3/WAV audio play lists automatically into 
play anywhere CDs. 


REWRITE 


Backup data and share projects 
A faster and more convenient 

than any other storage device. 


INTERNAL 
ATAPI/EIDE 
CD-REWRITABLE DRIVE 































The ABC's of Safety: Air bags. Buckle up. Children in back. 



That's because the new 6-cylinder Subaru Outback VDC features Vehicle 


Dynamics Control.This highly intelligent system uses a sophisticated series of 


sensors designed to detect impending loss of control. Measuring steering angle 


against your car's actual direction of travel, it automatically corrects for front- 


wheel or rear-wheel drift by applying split-second brake pressure to individual 


YOU CAN TAKE IT OUT 

BUT NOT FOR A SPIN. 


wheels. Add to this an advanced All-Wheel Driving System that can vary the 


amount of torque delivered to the wheels, and you have the power and control 


you need to handle challenging driving conditions safely and confidently. Visit us 


at www.subaru.com, call 1-800-WANT-AWD or stop in. You can't take one out for 


a spin. But we'd love for you to take one out for a drive. OUTBACK 

VDC 









SUBARU L— 

The Beauty ofAU-Wheel Drivd 












IT’S NO SURPRISE THAT THE MOST EXPER 
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COMMERCE <32^ 


July 1999 


$79,695,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


iNFORMATICA 

$48,000,000 

Powering ,h, intelligent Enterprise 

Initial Public Offering 

April 1999 

Lead Manager 


11341 % 


1975% 


phmcom 

June 1999 


$73,600,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


1969% 


Virata 

November 1999 

$80,500,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1782% 

WFI 

$69,000,000 

Wireless Facilities, Inc. 

November 1999 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1395% 

0 

$87,400,000 

Centillium 

Communications 

May 2000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1258% 

AppNet 

June 1999 

$72,000,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


t230% 


pi $89,097,000 

Numerical Technologies. Inc. Initial Public Offering 

Lead Manager 

April 2000 


^ wavecda $46,200,000 


June 1999 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1757% 

4# 

July 1999 

$32,000,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1394% 


$69,000,000 

Efficient Networis, Inc 

July 1999 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1246% 

c 

$69,000,000 

CLARBNT 

June 1999 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1228% 


* $168,000,000 

April 2000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


NEW FOCUS' 


May 2000 


$115,000,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


1539% 


RRNEXT LEVEL 

■B COMMUNICATIONS 

$195,500,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

November 1999 

1358% 

QXL... 

October 1999 

$92,000,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1243% 

MCOATA 

August 2000 

$402,500,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


1200% 


B E R 


May 2000 


$105,200,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


1195% 


1179% 


1167% 








































CREDIT FIRST 
SUISSE BOSTON 

Technology Group 


IENCED IPO ADVISORS ALSO 
MARKET. 



www.tech.csfb.com 


/AVITRIA 

W TECHNOLOGY, INC. 

September 1999 

$55,200,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1958% 

iiiteant 

November 1999 

$32,180,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

t454% 

y^TUMBLEWEEDf 

$50,635,000 

Initial Public Offering 

August 1999 

Lead Manager 


October 1999 

$61,582,500 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

1876% 

( b . 

E.PIPHANY 

September 1999 

$76,360,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

♦ 450% 

<allaire> 

January 1999 

$57,500,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


Software.com 


June 1999 


$103,500,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


1790% 


parsvtec $54,000,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 

June 1999 


t436% 


net! 

July 1999 


$44,850,000 

Initial Public Offering 
Lead Manager 


1326% 


1264% 


1262% 


The professionals at the CSFB Technology Group have been lead-managing IPOs for over 
twenty years. Not only have they lead-managed more technology IPOs than any other group, they 
have advised on several of the top-performing IPOs of all time including Cisco Systems, 
Intuit, Ascend Communications, ST Microelectronics, Netscape, and Amazon.com. Whether 
the market’s up or down, our leadership and service to our clients have remained steady. 
CREDIT SUISSE FIRST BOSTON TECHNOLOGY GROUP. 


EMPOWERING CHANGE.™ 














































Imagine the ability to marry your 

legacy systems to modern 
networks. 

Imagine transforming your massive 
data burden into a 
competitive advantage. 

Imagine dramatically cutting your 
time to market. 

Imagine writing one set of code 
that reaches all Internet 
enabled devices. 

Imagine automating an incredibly 
tedious task that's been 
stifling your growth 
for years. 

Now imagine a world where what 
you can imagine is what you can 
accomplish. It’s extraordinary. 

It’s magical. It’s real. It’s NQL. 

Call us at 800.221.0162. 


This is big. 


Smart applications that think. Core platforms that astound. Solutions that deliver the ultimate promise of the Internet. 

www.ngli.com 









Managing information networks for 

KNOWLEDGE AND SECURITY. 


NEC knowledge management software can give your entire organization a single point of 

access to information throughout your enterprise and across the Internet. All while maintaining 

the highest levels of security. As the second largest producer of new 

U.S. patents, NEC can offer you breakthrough solutions in networks, l mag-nation . ^^^ 

computer systems and semiconductors. Take your business to new 

levels of success with NEC. 1^1 Lv. 


www.nec.com 
















YOU'VE GOT TO SEE IT IN 


EPSON 


COLOR. 


¥ 


With ordinary printers, you see the trees. 



mhHH 


The six ladybugs are the clue. Seeing them, you realize what you thought 
were giant trees are actually small bonsai. It's just one example of the extra¬ 
ordinary image quality you get from an Epson® printer. Because with 2880 dpi, 
nothing goes unnoticed. And just as you see here, it's the quiet little things 
that often speak the loudest. Only Epson printers have: 2880 x 720 dpi • Micro 
Piezo™ technology, for a cleaner, smaller droplet - as small as 3 picoliters • Fast 
print speeds - up to 13 PPM black/10.5 PPM color 
(with the Epson SC980) • Quick-drying inks • PC/ 

Mac/USB compatibility. And remember, only Epson 
supplies guarantee Epson quality. For more info, 
call 1-800-GO-EPSON or visit www.epson.com. 



Epson Stylus Color Ink Jet Printer. 
Sheer brilliance starting at $99. 


Epson, EPSON Stylus and Micro Piezo are trademarks/registered trademarks of Seiko Epson Corp. © 2000 Epson America, Inc. 
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Your Domain is Out There 


They have made their presence known to the world... have you? 
Your domain name is not just an address. It is your identity on 
the Internet. They can be used for company names, promotions, 
products, and services - the only limit is your imagination. 

Mark Your Domain with Registrars.com™ today. 


WARNING: With a memorable domain name you may 
notice many unexpected visitors to your site. 

Internet Keyword: Registrars.com 



# 


^registrars com’ 

WE REGISTER DOMAIN NAMES.™ 


An ICANN-Accredited Domain Registrar 














THE MOUSE IS DEAD. LONG LIVE THE GRAPH I RE. 


CORDLESS MOUSE: 3 buttons, 3 times 
more accurate, never requires cleaning 


PEN: Pressure sensitive with built-in 
eraser - create natural art strokes, edit 
photos and add signatures 


SOFTWARE: New Power Suite bundle 
with Photoshop* LE, Painter Classic* 
Sensiva™ and PenOffice™ included 


More control, accuracy and flexibility than you thought was possible. Powerful Photoshop LE and Painter Classic software included to digitally enhance your photos. 


A revolutionary price of $99 95 The Graphire changes everything. 


www.wacom.com/longlive 


800 - 922-6620 

call 


graphsre 


BY 


WACOM 


©2000 Wacom Technology Corporation. Wacom is a registered trademark and Graphire is a trademark of Wacom Company Ltd. All rights reserved. All other trademarks property of their respective owners. 
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[ LIFE 2.0 BEGINS HERE ] 
















































WHY NOT GET SOMETHING 
THAT ALWAYS PAYS OFF? 

I professionals have never been in greater demand. Getting 
I IT certified at Prometric is your ticket to career success. As 
the global leader in computer-based testing and assessment, 

Prometric is trusted to deliver the most valuable “vendor-endorsed” 
certification exams by leading companies, such as Microsoft®, Cisco®, 

Compaq®, CompTIA, IBM®, Lotus®, Novell® and Oracle®. Register at 
Prometric.COm anytime — day or night. Check out study 
materials online. Test. And get fast results. So don’t gamble with 
your career, test with Prometric and get certified today. 

Prometric — The intelligent way to test.™ 

PROIVIETRIC 

THOMSON LEARNING 


test center locator ■ registration ■ study materials 


©2000 Prometric. All rights reserved. All third party trademarks are the property of their respective companies. 










flexibility 




v 


CommLmk digital quad converter 
technology is the new standard in 
cellular wireless infrastructure. 

For all legacy and 3G systems around 
the world, CommLink makes the 
connection and sets the standard 
for an entire industry... 


Enhanced performance 
Simpler design. 


Global flexibility. 


iAiwiAi.intersil.com/commlink/global 
888.INTERSIL (468.3774), 
ext. 7893 


intevsil 


UNLEASHING THE POWER OF CONNECTIVITY™ 




















The world leader in business travel information 



Travel information wherever, 
whenever you need it 


OAG, aren’t they something to do with travel 
and airlines? That’s right, we are in fact the 
world’s leading provider of the most 
comprehensive and independent travel 
information available, with flight data from 
over 800 airlines. 

Don’t they produce those Pocket Flight 
Guides? Right again, the OAG Pocket Flight 
Guide for North America is an essential 
companion for frequent business travelers. 

Is that all? No way. You can also access our 
unparalleled travel data via our website, 
OAG.com. Or OAG Mobile, our latest 
development, has interactive applications 
designed for web-enabled WAP phones and 
wireless PDAs (Personal Digital Assistants) 


and also provides a web-clipping function 
which enables you to customize and store 
information for access on your PDA. Then 
there’s the OAG Travel Information System, 
available across a variety of platforms, for single 
users up to corporate-wide network solutions. 

Sounds interesting, but what does it mean? 
You can receive all the travel information you 
require wherever and whenever you need it - 
check on flight status and receive OAG 
E-Notification for flight cancellations and 
delays. In the near future these services will be 
enhanced to include flight and hotel bookings, 
and car rental. 

Impressive. So what’s with the lizard? It’s an 
Orange Asian Gecko... of course. 


Call 1-800 DIAL OAG (1-800-342-5624) 

www.oag.com 














Copyright © 2000 Corel Corporation. All rights reserved. CorelDRAW and the “Legendary Graphics Power for the Linux Desktop" byline are trademarks or registered trademarks of Corel Corporation. Linux is a registered trademark of Linus Torvalds. 



RADICAL 


Legendary Graphics Power 
for the Linux Desktop™ 


Graphics Suite 

CorelDRAW 


LINUX 



WWW 


core! 


com 










HE CLICKED ON THE BUTTON 


Print 


THAT SENT THE FILE TO THE PRINTER 


THAT PRINTED ALL THE 
INTENSE COLORS 

THAT HE CHOSE FOR HIS PIE CHARTS 




BECAUSE HE Wl 


A REBEL. 




XEROX PRINTERS MAKE IT HAPPEN. 


THE^T Company 

XEROX 



Phaser 750 Color Laser 

up to 1200 dpi 
$2295* 


XEROX 

NETWORK PRINTERS 


You need to express yourself. It’s so much easier with the right tools. The network-ready Tektronix Phaser® 750 color laser 
printer, now part of the Xerox family, prints photo-realistic color at up to 1200 dpi. And it has everything your business needs - 64 MB base memory, exceptional performance and a 
print speed up to 25% faster than competing color lasers. It's the newest addition to our full line of award-winning color and black and white printers. To find out which Xerox printer 
is perfectly suited for you, call 1-877-362-6567 ext. 1772 or visit us at www.xerox.com/officeprinting/rebell772. 

Copyright © 2000 XEROX CORPORATION. All rights reserved. Xerox®, The Document Company® and Phaser® are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 

Tektronix® is a trademark of Tektronix, Inc. licensed to XEROX CORPORATION. 'Estimated U S. retail price. Reseller price may vary. 



































BILL GATES 


THE TRUTH 
THE WHOLE 

TRUTH 

AND NOTHING BUT 

THE TRUTH 

PAGE 260 





Jet Print Photo is a trademark of International Paper Company. © 1999 International Paper Company. All rights reserved. 





The Future of Photo Finishing is 


Turn your desktop into a digital photo darkroom! Introducing Jet Print Photo — a new lined! digital photo-finishing papers. 
Jet Print Photo offers a complete line of specially-formulated papers to support a range of image output and resolution 
needs. Look for Jet Print Photo where digital cameras and computers are sold. 




PHOTO PROOFING PAPER 


MULTI-PROJECT PHOTO PAPER 


Jet-PMM. 

How digital photos are finished. 


Professional Photo Paper 

Superior Gloss Finish 


Premium Photo Paper 

Brilliant Gloss Finish 


Multi-Project Photo Paper 

Gloss Finish 


Photo Proofing Paper 

Matte Finish 


www.jetprintphoto.com 
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OUT 0 TH MG 


TH CAT S 


THE:CUECAT 


IS HERE! 


TIVI 


This issue of Wired features the latest in print-to-web 
technology from DigitaLConvergence. 

To get you started, we’ve created the FAT CAT WEB HUNT 
presented by Delta Air Lines to WIN great prizes from our 
advertisers including the grand prize of four round trip, 
BusinessElite™ tickets to Europe aboard Delta Air Lines. 


Step 1. PLUG IN the :CueCat reader to your computer 
Step 2. INSTALL the software CD 


Step 3. SWIPE any ads from the October, November and 
December issues of WIRED with a cue that looks like this: 


:C1 




Step 4. ENTER to win the Delta FAT CAT prize with 
every swipe 

Step 5. WINNERS will be randomly selected on 
December 15, 2000 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER. Contest is offered to legal US residents 
18 years of age and older as of the date of entry. Odds of winning depend on 
number of entries received. WIRED/Delta Air Lines Fat Cat Web Hunt Contest 
commences at 12:01 am PT on September 5,2000 and ends at 11:59 pm PT 
on December 12,2000. See page 349 for complete rules, regulations and 
alternate means of entry. 


NEED YOUR OWN :CUECAT? 


Simply go to www.mycuecat.com 
to make magazine history with us! 


A Delta 


delta.com 


t (convergence 


Digital 


Engineering Your Digital Future 




















IBM ThinkPad i Series 1300 


WORK HARD 


COMPUTERS THAT GET THE 
DONE, DIRECT FROM IBM. 

’re the best resources you have, your number 
one investment. We’re not talking about your com¬ 
puters. We’re talking about your staff. And you can 
help your staff do more, faster and better than ever, 
with hardworking computers like the all-new IBM 
ThinkPad® i Series 1300 notebook. And that’s just 
the start. There’s plenty more inside - and online 
at IBM. 


ED TECHNOLOGY THAT 

MAKES 
LIFE EASIER 


JUST *1,899 LOOK INSIDE: 



pentium®/// 


To find out more about IBM 
technology for small business. 

► ►►►►►►► 
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260 The Truth, The Whole Truth, 

And Nothing But The Truth 

The untold story of the Microsoft antitrust case. 

And what it means for the future of Bill Gates and his company. 
By John Heilemann 

COLUMNS 





124 EPZ Money 

An inside account of two yankees who dodged the law, 
flew to Belize's Export Processing Zone, and flipped the 
switch on a get-rich-quick Internet casino.Too bad nobody 
mentioned the bugs. By Mark Schone 

150 Welcome to the Luvvyplex 

Jupiter and pseudo.com founder Josh Harris is pretty sure 
you want to watch him having sex. He's outfitting a semi-X-rated 
SoHo warehouse with webcams to prove it. By Charles Platt 

170 Dumping Iron 

Ecohacker Michael Markets has a megafix for global warming: 
Supercharge the growth of ocean plankton with vitamin Fe 
and let a zillion C0 2 scrubbers bloom. By Charles Graeber 
PLUS: Confessions of a C0 2 composter. By Robert A. Metzger 

196 Junior Mints 

Counterfeiting meets pixel power, and nothing will ever be the 
same again. By Gretchen Reynolds 

210 The New Remasters 

Artland.com's James Danziger and David Adamson aim to give 
high-end reprographics mass appeal. By Craig Offman 

226 Filegate.gov 

The biggest Congressional scandal of the digital age: Politicians 
aren't putting public docs on the Net, and no one seems to care. 
By David Corn 

241 GO TO: Berlin 

Driven by hundreds of Hinterhof startups on both sides of 
the invisible Wall, Germany's dot-de revolution is booming. 

By Sally McGrane 


Cover: Portrait of Bill Gates by Michael Del Priore 
Introduction photographs: Courtesy Microsoft; 
Jorg Wischmann/Focus/Matrix 



























































DESKTOPS BUILT TO WORK HARD 


EMPOWER YOUR EMPLOYEES WITH IBM DESKTOP 
COMPUTERS. Discover how simple computing can be with 
IBM NetVista™ systems. The sleek, all-in-one IBM NetVista X40 
PC packs plenty of power in its ultra-compact design. The new 
IBM NetVista A20 is an affordable choice that features enhanced 
security for all your data and Internet transactions. And the IBM 
NetVista, Small Business Series, packed with power and 
essential business productivity software, 8 is a staple 
for any business. With IBM, you’ll get serious 
performance and innovative designs 
that give your employees the tools they 
need to get the job done. 


IBM NetVista X40 


DESKTOPS 


IBM NetVista A20 

Intel Celeron processor 633MHz 

128MB SDRAM 

10GB HDD 

Integrated graphics 

10/100 Ethernet 

Windows 2000 

Lotus SmartSuite Millennium License 
17" monitor (15.9" viewable) 

3-year parts/1-year labor limited warranty/1-year 
onsite service 


$ 1,249 

SuccessLease $ m — 

for Small Business 45/MONTH 10 

CUSTOMIZE YOURS: 

Lexmark Z12 Color Inkjet Printer 

$69.99' or $3/month 10 

Kodak DC280 Zoom Digital Camera 

$599.99' or $22/month'° 

HP Deskjet 840C Inkjet printer 

$159.99' or $6/month'° 


IBM NetVista 
Small Business Series 

Pentium III processor 866MHz 
128MB SDRAM 
20GB HDD 

2X/4X/24X-10X CD-RW 
Integrated graphics 
56K V.90 modem 
Windows Millennium Edition 
Lotus SmartSuite Millennium Edition 
Microsoft Office 2000 Small Business 
17" monitor (15.9" viewable) 

$ 1,699 

SuccessLease 

for Small Business 62/MONTH 10 

CUSTOMIZE YOURS: 

Visioneer 8600 Scanner 

$169.99' or $6/month 10 

Epson Color Stylus SC740 Inkjet Printer 

$129.99' or $5/month'° 

HP PhotoSmart c200xi Digital Camera 

$319.99' or $12/month'° 


IBM NetVista X40 

Pentium III processor 866MHz 

Integrated 15.0" TFT active matrix display 

64MB SDRAM 

30GB HDD 

24X-10X CD-ROM 

Integrated graphics 

10/100 Ethernet 

Windows Millennium Edition 

Lotus® SmartSuite® Millennium Edition 8 

3-year parts/1-year onsite labor limited war¬ 
ranty 12 

$ 2,899 

SuccessLease™ 

for Small Business 105/MONTH 10 

CUSTOMIZE YOURS: 

Epson Color Stylus 670 SE Printer (Black) 

$99.99' or $4/month'° 

64MB 133MHz NP Memory Upgrade 
(only available installed) $109' or $4/month'° 

Warranty Service Upgrade: 3-Year Onsite Service 

$109' or $4/month'° 


DIRECT TO YOU 


Please use advantage code 6068 for latest pricing. 


ibm.com/smallbusiness/6068 or 1-888-ShoplBM, advantage code 6068 


lemory Upgrade Part #20L0254, Port Replicator Part #02K8667, Warranty Service Upgrade Part #30L9195; ThinkPad T Series Part #264767U, Memory Upgrade Part #20L0255, DVD Ultrabay Drive Part #05K9232, Warranty Service 
ra Part #09N9785, Printer Part #19K4382; NetVista Part #6831EAU, 17" Monitor Part #6332J1 N, Scanner Part /10K3650, Printer Part #09N9995, Digital Camera Part #09N9785. IBM price does not include tax or shipping and is sub- 
ile on select models. 4 MHz measures only microprocessor internal clock speed, not application performance. Many factors affect application performance. For Intel Mobile Pentium III processors featuring SpeedStep technology, this 
k speed will vary and is often less than the maximum possible. These modems are designed to be capable of receiving data up to 56Kbps from a compatible service provider, and transmitting data at up to 31.2Kbps. Public networks 
Drogram functionality. For non-IBM software, applicable third-party licenses may apply. Warranty, service and support for non-IBM products, if any, are provided by third parties, not IBM. IBM makes no representations or warranties 
Dy third-party providers of business financing approved by IBM Global Financing. Featured monthly lease payments are based on a 36-month term with prespecified purchase option at the end of lease, to qualified business customers 
n unit. SuccessLease is an IBM trademark. "ServicePac® is available for commercial use and is subject to the IBM ServicePac Maintenance Services Agreement. Service not provided in homes. ' 2 For terms and conditions or copies of 
s at any time, without notice. SuccessLease and all IBM product names are registered trademarks or trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. Lotus and SmartSuite are registered trademarks of Lotus Development 
I, product and service names may be trademarks or service marks of others. ©2000 IBM Corp. All rights reserved. 














NOTEBOOKS 


NOTEBOOKS THAT DO IT ALL 


WORK FAST, WORK SMART WITH THESE NEW IBM 
THINKPAD NOTEBOOKS. There’s a range of ThinkPad notebooks 
available to meet the needs of your staff - whether they’re looking for 
improved productivity while online, or enhanced portability everywhere 
else. The new ThinkPad i Series 1300 features a built-in modem and 
Easy Launch buttons to get you on the Internet fast. 2 The ThinkPad 
A 21 m offers the convenience of the modular Ultrabay™ 2000 , so you 
can easily swap options and more between machines. 

And for serious travelers, there’s the ThinkPad 
T 21 . With its Titanium Composite cover 3 and 
sleek design, the ThinkPad T 21 is tough, light, and 
ready to go when you are. What’s more, it comes with a 
powerful Intel® Pentium® III processor, so you can get 
the job done, with more efficiency than ever. 


IBM ThinkPad A21m 


NEW IBM ThinkPad i Series 1300 


NEW IBM ThinkPad A21m 


NEW IBM ThinkPad T21 


Mobile Intel Celeron™ processor 550MHz 4 

12.1" SVGA TFT display 

64MB SDRAM 

10GB 5 HDD 

24X-10X 6 CD-ROM 

56K 7 V.90 modem 

Integrated Ethernet 

Microsoft® Windows® 2000 Professional 
Microsoft Office 2000 Small Business 8 
Easy Launch buttons 
6.0 lbs. travel weight 9 


Mobile Pentium III processor 700MHz 
featuring Intel SpeedStep™ technology 

14.1" XGA TFT display 

64MB SDRAM 

10GB HDD 

8X-2X DVD-ROM 

Mini PCI 56K V.90 modem 

Microsoft Windows 98 Second Edition 

Modular Ultrabay 2000 

ThinkLight™ keyboard light 

6.2 lbs. travel weight 


Mobile Pentium III processor 750MHz 
featuring Intel SpeedStep technology 

13.3" XGA active matrix display 

128MB SDRAM 

10GB HDD 

24X-10X CD-ROM 

Mini PCI 56K V.90 modem 

Microsoft Windows 2000 Professional 

Titanium Composite cover 

UltraPort connector 

4.6 lbs. travel weight, slim 1.3" profile 9 


$ 1,899 

SuccessLease™ 

for Small Business 69/MONTH 10 

CUSTOMIZE YOURS: 

IBM External USB Floppy Diskette Drive 

S99 1 or $4/month 10 

IBM MultiPort USB Hub 

$142' or $5/month 10 

Warranty Service Upgrade: 3-Year, Onsite Service 1 

$345' or $13/month 10 


*2,399' 

SuccessLease $ 0*9 

for Small Business O # /MONTH 10 

CUSTOMIZE YOURS: 

64MB 100MHz NP SDRAM Memory Upgrade 

S119 1 or $4/month 10 

IBM ThinkPad Port Replicator 

$149' or $5/month 10 

Warranty Service Upgrade: 3-Year, Onsite Service 1 

S345 1 or $13/month 10 


$ 3,299’ 

SuccessLease $ 4 *% g\ 

for Small Business lZO/MONTH 10 

CUSTOMIZE YOURS: 

128MB 100MHz NP SDRAM Memory Upgrade 

$229' or $ 8 /month 10 

ThinkPad 6X-2X DVD Ultrabay 2000 Drive 

S299 1 or $11/month 10 

Warranty Service Upgrade: 3-Year, Onsite Service 1 

$147’ or $5/month 10 


IBM recommends Windows 2000 Professional for business. 


<©> 


msiness 


tools 


Trices shown are prices available from IBM directly; reseller prices may vary for ThinkPad i Series Part #117161U, Diskette Drive Part #05K9276, USB Hub Part #00N8215, Warranty Service Upgrade Part #30L9195; ThinkPad A Series Part #2628E1U, l\ 
Upgrade Part #30L9197; NetVista X40 Part #664323U, Printer Part #09I\I9994, Memory Upgrade Part #33L3136, Warranty Service Upgrade Part #30L9199; NetVista A20 Part #6269-F3U, 17" Monitor Part #17MON05, Printer Part #09N9912, Digital Came 
ject to change without notice. Requires Internet access account, available separately. Titanium Composite Carbon Fiber Reinforced Plastic has three times the strength of ABS plastic as tested by IBM using the high flex modulus test on 2/28/00. Availal 
denotes maximum performance mode; battery optimization mode is approximately 80% of maximum performance mode. 5 GB means one billion bytes when referring to hard drive capacity. Accessible capacity may vary. Variable read rate. Actual playbac 
currently limit maximum download speeds to about 53Kbps. Actual speeds depend on many factors and are often less than the maximum possible. 8 Some software may differ from its retail version (if available), and may not include user manuals or all 
regarding non-IBM products. 9 Weight and thickness may vary due to vendor components, manufacturing process and options. Weight includes battery and optional travel cover in the A and T series. '“SuccessLease is offered and administered worldwide 
only, installing in the US. A documentation fee and first month’s payment due at lease signing. Any taxes are additional. Other lease terms and structures are available. Offer may be withdrawn or changed without notice. Options must be leased with systei 
IBM’s Statement of Limited Warranty, call 1 800 772-2227 in the US and in Canada call 1 800 426-2255. Telephone support may be subject to additional charges. All products ship with an operating system. IBM reserves the right to alter/withdraw offering 
Corporation, an IBM company. Intel, the Intel Inside logo and Pentium are registered trademarks and Celeron and SpeedStep are trademarks of Intel Corporation. Microsoft and Windows are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. Other compan; 
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DEPARTMENTS 

RANTS & RAVES Reader feedback 

ELECTRIC WORD Eye-popping 

Henry Selick's live-action stop-motion Monkeybone, 

TV's DIY Junkyard Wars, Nike's spring-loaded Shox shoe ... 

97 FETISH Technolust 

The SASA snorkel-scuba vest, Scorpion 200 pepper-spray 
stun gun, irock! portable MP3/FM/karaoke player... 

MUST READ 

107 Transatlantic robosurgery ... 

110 The end of e-dultery ... 

114 Domain names get a tongue lashing ... 
plus: Ask Dr. Bob, People, Jargon Watch 

119 INF0P0RN Raw data 

313 STREET CRED Consumer reviews 

Including Aiptek's PenCam, Bruce Sterling's Zeitgeist, 
and Sony's FD Trinitron Wega ... 

PLUS: Music, Just Outta Beta, ReadMe 

326 BEST Great stuff - tested and approved 

SOHO phone systems, digital SLR cameras, kick scooters 

329 NEW MONEY Our guide to personal finance 

PLUS: The Wired Index 

350 VERGE Creative sparks 





































The juggernaut of progress 
has been halted at the gates of the distillery. 




Belvedere 

I VODKA 


M p O R T e o 


Times Distilled 


Polish Rye 


Crafted using traditions over 500 years o 
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It’s like watching a movie in a theater. 
Only the floors aren’t sticky. 


WideScreen televisions let me watch 


DVD movies the 


I want to. 


aspect ratio-the 


Philips widescreen aspect ratio gives you 33% 
more viewing area than a normal TV . 


same shape of screen as in a theater. Plus, they’re 


High Definition Ready for a brilliant, amazingly 


sharp picture. Philips offers digital widescreen 


televisions in sizes from 30" to 64" And with 


a choice of direct view, 


projection TV or hang- 


I can customize a 


home cinema experience 


64" HDTV 


I’ve got to admit it’s getting better. 


www.philipsusa.com/wired 


* Based on same screen height. © 2000 Philips Electronics North America Corporation 
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No matter what size or species your business, there is no faster way to get it organized than 
with the new FileMaker* Pro 5. A beautifully intuitive database that gives your team access to 
the inaccessible: the expertise inside your head. Now you can sort, categorize and manage 
your information as you alone know it best, so your people can easily follow your lead. In the 


©2000 FileMaker, Inc. All rights reserved. FileMaker is a trademark of FileMaker, Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. The file folder logo and “What s your problem?” are trademarks ofFileMaker, Inc. 









Devon Hollingsworth 

International sales 

(kw wa 


process, you’ll create a workflow your entire group will happily embrace. With 
features like Instant Web Publishing, your files will be shared by everyone from 
your employees to your international clientele. And you can just sit back and 
watch your profits bloom. Visit us at www.filemaker.com. What’s your problem?" 
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PREVENT A 


FROM BECOMING A 


Being a first mover. Finding the 
edge. Grabbing market advantage. 
Innovating. You’ve got a great con¬ 
cept, but are you ready to manage a 
business? Talk to investors? Explain 
your P&L? Lose your shirt? MBA 
skills could prevent your dot.com 
from becoming a dot.bomb... 
because you can’t count on being 
the next Bill Gates. 

Discover how MBA skills can take 
your entrepreneurial drive to the 
next level. And learn more about the 
Graduate Management Admission 
Test® (GMAT®). Visit 

www.gmac.com/biz 

Graduate 

Management 

Admission 

Council 

Creating Access to Graduate Business Education M 
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How to make your 
perfectionism contagious. 


FileMaker Pro 5 features an 
instantly familiar interface that 
complements Microsoft Office. 
With new menus and toolbars that 
can quickly get your department 
up to speed and off to work. 


Use a preset layout option 
forjust about anything you 
can dream up, from table 
views to summary reports, 
or create screens with 
impressive 3D graphics. 


With enhanced ScriptMaker m 
(FileMaker’s built-in, point- 
arid-click automationfeature) 
you can save time and 
effort importing scripts from 
one database to another. 


Pull data from a Microsoft 
Excel spreadsheet and drop it 
directly into your FdeMaker 
document. Then use the Table 
View feature to view and edit 
yourfile in its Excel format. 



Records 

77,612 


Unsorted 


4/25/00 


Supplier Information 


Bloomations, Inc. S3 

128 Hoghtenstrasse Unit B 
Amsterdam 11A2F 
Netherlands 
23 565 238 
23 565 217 

tina_bloem@bloomations.com 


Address 


Currency Converter 


Country 


Order Subtotal $2,150.75 
Tax Amount $ 177.44 


Email 


Main Menu-The Flower Factory 


$6 antirrhinum majus 


Snapdragon 


$.59 


$177.00 


1.000 R2 rosa 'Great Century" Rose 


125 G4 gardenia jasminoides Gardenia 


Order ID 


53 00F-0I 


Quantity ID Name Common Name 


500 


Cl zantedeschia aethiopica Calta Lily 


OOC 


□ 5 

□ g $ m v 


Order Date 


O Dollars 

O FF 

O Euro 

O GBP 

O DM 

O BFL 

<§> DFL 

O L 


Microsoft Windows users can open 
afile -gather, sort and export 
data within it - then launch a 
program that plots and displays 
it on a graph. A domino effect 
courtesy of ActiveX Automation. 


Use Instant Web Publishing 
to spread your data all over 
the map. Whether your 
people are in the office or 
on the road, everyone with 
a browser will be in the loop. 


You can even specify different 
levels of security right down to 
individual fields, so only people 
who should see things can, and 
only those with the authority to 
make changes can change them. 



Find out more about the quickest, easiest way to get your organization organized. 
For more particulars, visit us at www.filemaker.com. What's your problem ?™ 


©2000 FileMaker, Inc. All rights reserved. FileMaker and ScriptMaker are trademarks ofFileMaker, Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. The filefolder logo and “What’s your problem?” are trademarks of 
FileMaker, Inc. All other trademarks are property of their respective holders. The persons and companies listed in the example are purelyfictitious, and any resemblance to existing persons ana companies is purely coincidental. 
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FOCAL 

YOU'VE GOT MAEL! 

Q&A with Michael Mael, 

President, Focal Data Communications 


What's new from Focal? The Focal Internet 
exchange™ (FIX). Simply put, the FIX provides three 
innovative solutions designed to meet the growing 
demand for higher performance Internet services. 
Now our customers can access the Internet, 
exchange traffic and colocate right where the user 
interfaces with the Internet, at the Focal edge. 

What's the Focal edge? It's the closest point 
you can get to the edge of the network. It's the 
advantage of bringing a better Internet experience 
as close to the user as possible. 

Want more data? 

E-mael me at focaledge@focal.com. 
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Ameritrade* 


Think your're the best on Wall Street? 

Prove it.The Ameritrade Investors Cup. Play 
for free. Go to www.ameritrade.com. 


NO PURCHASE OR AMERITRADE ACCOUNT NECESSARY. VOID 
WHERE PROHIBITED. Must be legal U.S. resident, 18 or older. 
Contest begins 10/16/00 at 9:30a.m./ET and ends 12/15/00 
at 4:15 p.m./ET. Grand Prize:"His and Hers" Porsche Boxsters. 
Contest rules and full prize information described in Official 
Rules at www.investorscup.com. Selection of winner based 
on highest-valued account from simulated trading. 


COMMISSION ON 

PRESIDENTIAL DEBATES 



I 

Sp Want a more powerful computer? 

SB Log on t0 www -debates.org and help shape 
Mil the presidential debates. 

1 


You don't have to be an influential person to 
be influential. 
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A new parent requires a new car to satisfy the needs of the child.The pure joy of driving is sacrificed 
for space and safety. But what if the car is a Saab 9-5 Wagon? With five separate storage compartments 
for a child’s playthings. Antisubmarining seats designed to prevent children from sliding under seat 


belts. And, what’s this? A turbo engine. Perhaps one car can accommodate both child and parent 
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While the technology 
inside the Multiscan® 
N50 is revolutionary, 
the idea behind this 
ultra-thin LCD computer 
display was a little 
more basic: Take a 
full-size unit and crush 
it to within a half inch 
of its life. You get 
the traditional Sony 
advantages, logical 
design and precise 
color, in a futuristic, 
flat-screen model 
that features virtually 
distortion-free images. 
You save space, your 
eyes, and money 
over the long haul. 
Whether you're in IT, 
finance or just visually 
oriented, the Sony N50 
makes other models 
seem, well, ordinary. 
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©2000 Sony Electronics Inc. Ail rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. Sony, the Sony logo an 




















Mulfiscan are trademarks of Sony. DSP-M004 1 


www.sony.com/supermodel 
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THE SCENES LOOK FIT THE mflKlNG DF FI 5 U FEE MO DEL. 














Copyright 2000 Macromedia , Inc. Ail rights reserved. Macromedia, the Macromedia logo, Macromedia Flash. Freehand and Generator are trademarks or 


Be a Web design superhero 

without having to wear your underwear 
on the outside of your pants. 










































MACROMEDIA FLASH™ 5 software is the Web design solution your heroes use. You can create 
anything from basic animation, menus and navigation systems to the most amazing feats of Web 
design ever attempted. Design in a familiar and intuitive user interface and then unlock the power of 
ActionScript to create remarkable Web experiences. And by using Macromedia Flash™ with FreeHand* 
and Generator^" you’ll accelerate your workflow. Design like a superhero, but never, ever, dress like one. 

































I1IADI |\ The ed * tors °fWorld magazine judged hundreds of products based on performance, consistency, innovation and 

feraniil WORLD CLASS value. Their verdict? “AMD’s Athlon Processor is a superstar in all four” and “Athlon-based PCs sprinted to the top of our 


corporate and home PC charts.” These are just a few of the reasons that they chose the AMD Athlon™ processor as “Product of the Year.” You’d think 







AMDtl 



we’d be used to this by now. After all, AMD Athlon processors have already won more than 65 awards worldwide. But when we hear things like “record- 
breaking performance,” “architecturally superior to Intel Pentium III” and “the first to hit a clock speed of 1 gigahertz, beating Intel at its own game,” 
we still can’t help but grin. You will too when you see what an AMD Athlon processor can do for your productivity. Log on to www.amd.com/pcworld 






Introducing Acura M D X. It wasn’t about finding shortcuts. Or taking the easy route. We designed the 240-hp 
MDX with one mission. To deliver more. More power, performance, comfort and flexibility than just about any other luxury SUV in its 
class. So, if you’re climbing dirt roads along Half Moon Bay, you won’t just appreciate niceties like a leather-appointed interior, split 


MDX with louring Package shown, Acura, MDX and VTM-4 are trademarks of Honda Motor Co,, Ltd. Bose'* is a registered trademark of Bose Corporation. Make an intelligent decision. Fasten your seat belt. © 2000 Acura Division of American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 














fold-down seats or even an available Acura/Bose® Music System with in-dash 6-disc CD changer. You'll have the gumption to take on 
almost anything, thanks to our revolutionary VTM-4™electronic 4-wheel-drive system. There's a whole world out there. Get acquainted. 

Taking the SUV to a place it’s never been before. ®ACURA 


For more information , call F800-TO-ACUFA or take, a trip to acura.com. 








Ahhh, the great indoors. The cavernous leather-trimmed interior. The Acura/Bose Music System with in-dash 6-disc CD changer. The center console that 
easily becomes a tray table. And the split third-row seats that actually fold down flat to fit just about anything you need for the great outdoors. 



A 3.5-liter, 240-horsepower ULEV V-6 engine 
that happens to have an environmental conscience. 



Variable Torque Management ™ (VIM-4) electronic 
4 - wheel- drive system . Grips the road. Or the off- road. 



Ihe available Acura DVD-based Satellite-Linked 
Navigation System. Seek and you shall easily find. 


It's not every SUV that can boast both 240 horsepower and an Ultra-Low-Emission Vehicle (ULEV) rating in all 50 states. 
But then again , it’s not every SUV that has an all-new 3.5-liter VTEC ™ V-6 engine. And speaking of innovations, a unique 
VTM-4 electronic 4-wheel-drive system automatically switches between 2-wheel and all-wheel drive by modulating torque to all 
four wheels , anticipating wheelslip before it happens. And since you could find yourself almost anywhere, the available 
advanced Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System™ will help keep you on course, thanks to voice prompts and visual guides. 
With room for up to seven people or 82 cubic feet of cargo space, a 5-speed automatic transmission and independent front 
and rear climate control, we've taken the MDXjust about as far as it can go. The rest is up to you. ©ACURA 



Variable Torque Management, VTEC and Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. 
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Talespin 

Hooray! You guys do have huevosl The rocket car story is one 
of the greatest pieces of gonzo literature/fiction of the late 
20th century ("Heard the One About the Rocket Car?" Wired 
8.08, page 98). I remember reading it on the cardhouse.com 
Web site and being so riveted that I stole off for the rest of 
the afternoon just to finish it. It read so offhandedly casual, 
and yet was constructed so tightly that I wondered which 
big-name author penned it. But then I realized that neither 
Stephen King nor Hunter S. Thompson could come up some¬ 
thing this engaging and suspenseful. 

You guys know a good ride when you read one. 

Joab Jackson 

joabj@charm.net Great story, but the author is a hypocrite by his own 

definition. He says,'The Darwin Award version was 
different. It was chock-full of numbers and specifics, 
which is always bad news for a legend.... Why has 
nobody ever produced pictures of the crash site?" 

Certainly there has never been an account with 
more numbers and specifics than his. So why is he 
afraid to tell us the name of the town where it sup¬ 
posedly happened? At least that way some facts 
could be confirmed: Did his father really own a junk¬ 
yard? Is there really an abandoned mine where 
he said? Is the police station across from the Jaycees 
softball field? And why, though he says in his story 
that Beck took pictures, does he not have pictures? 

His story smacks of legend and wild imagination. 
If treated as a short story, it is one of the greatest of 
my recent reading. But please don't try to pass it off 
as history. 

David N. Waldmann 
david@vermonthardwoods.com 


Return to Sender 


Get a special-edition Wired 
T-shirt if your postal art is selected. 
See page 349 for rules. 


RANTS ® RAVES 


"Surface Transport Only," by 
William Jurewicz and Kurt Anderson. 

I don't know if the tale is real, or the product of a creatively gifted writer with enough 
mechanical background to make it all convincing, but I read every word. 

The part that always appealed to me about the rocket car story was that it could 
have happened. Pelligrino amply illustrated one way it could be done, but I'm not 
yet ready to abandon the possibility of a road-going effort. 

I also have to wonder whether the flat rear deck and bat-wing fins of a '59 Chevy 
provided the down force needed. Aerodynamics is completely ignored in the story, 
so I'll just assume it wasn't a factor. A '67 Chevy body probably wouldn't have gen¬ 
erated more or less lift. 

Al Asarnov 
gothamant@aol.com 

"Heard the One About the Rocket Car?" was amusing, but its author was not the first. 

In the late '50s, Hot Rod magazine ran an article showing a 1956 or 1957 Dodge con¬ 
vertible that had been fitted with a JATO bottle by some Air Force people. If I remember 
correctly, they ran it on a runway and got it to something around 144 mph. 

Bill Tyrrell 

ctyrr@bellsouth.net 
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Ack! Thbbbppfft! 

A dandy, rare piece on Garry Trudeau ("The Revolution Will Be Satirized," 
Wired 8.08, page 218). I wonder, however, if in this shiny new digital 
world where editors and other pesky filters are being triumphantly 
banished, there might still be a lingering need for them. 

Contrary to Edward Cone's assertion,Trudeau was not the only 
Pulitzer winner for a daily comic strip, although Garry would probably 
like to think so. Given the undeserved crap I gave him over the years, 
it's understandable. 

Berkeley Breathed 

Bloom County (Pulitzer Prize 1987) 

Santa Barbara, California 



High-Water Marc 

Asa kid,I lived on a commune 
called Karma Farm, which was 
located about six miles from New 
Lisbon, Wisconsin, where Marc 
Andreessen grew up ("Crank It 
Up," Wired 8.08, page 186). I was 
a scrawny, weird, uncool kid. But 
one classmate - Marc - wanted 
to be my buddy anyway, and that 
made all the difference. Marc 
wasn't cool either, in the school 
sense, but even as a 10-year-old 
he was mature enough to treat 
everybody the same way. I re¬ 
member that my mother adored 
him - partly on account of his 
manners, and partly for his wicked 
and sophisticated wit. Reading 
about him now, I'm happy to see 
that he's steered clear of AOL, 
which seems intent on scuttling 
his Netscape brand anyway. 

Jake Spicer 

jakespicer@earthlink.net 


Up, Up, and Away 

I was impressed by the article about CargoLifter AG ("The Baron's Big Balloon," Wired 8. 08, 
page 150). I've been an aficionado of airships for years, and am always pleased to see the 
subject given mainstream attention.There have been several unfruitful ventures recently, 
but the Freiherr's seems to have plenty of momentum. I sincerely hope to see a CargoLifter 
floating through the skies soon. 

I am puzzled, though, by the article's failure even to mention the Zeppelin NT program 
and the Zeppelin LZ N07, which has completed more than 150 flights since 1997. If, as you 
say, the age of the airship is being relaunched, credit should go to Zeppelin Luftschiffteck- 
nik GmbH, which has a craft flying already, rather than to a company - however promising 

- that has yet to build a full-scale ship. 

Thomas RuBane 
tf.rubane@gte.net 

I want to congratulate you on the brilliant satire in 
your 8.08 issue. It was a subtle and clever metaphor 
for so many of the tech startups we've seen recently 

- a giant and expensive ego-driven project address¬ 
ing a nonexistent need. No matter that they brushed 
off the problems of cost, unmanageable flight, safety, 
helium supplies; and then there's our new economy 
favorite: "Oh, we don't have any customers and 
haven't identified a large enough market to support 
our company, but we just know that there will be 
one."You folks were always ahead of the curve, and 
saw the Internet economy taking off. Now you are 
foretelling its demise in this article about an imprac¬ 
tical and expensive giant blimp. 

Unless, of course, this article is serious. My God - 
the thought of that. 

Nick Baily 

nick@sourmash.com 
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FUND VISION, PASSION, AND CREATIVITY. 

Absolut Angel grant pijograna. two development grants. $50,000 each, awarded to help 
h^ogj^ntjAt. I' rofil or not-for-profit, proposals reviewed by a panel of leading 
digital art leadersMentry deadline 11/30/00. US residents only, submission information: 
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He's looking for 

new pe M< . 

ith the mobile 
nternet, he can 








Where in the world can you go to find some 
worthy competition? Just about anywhere, with the 
mobile Internet from Lucent. As the world leader 
in mobile Internet technology, were building the 
wireless networks that bring the full power of the 
Internet to mobile devices. So everything from 
interactive games with 3D graphics to online 
banking to video e-mail is always at your 
fingertips. When you change the way people 
communicate, you change the way they live. 

Lucent Technologies. We make the Internet mobile. 


Expect great things: 







RAVES 


Deep Impact 

The US Navy's new uses of sound 
waves ("UU-boatNet," Wired 8.08, 
page 81) are having horrendous 
side effects. According to Michael 
Stocker in Whole Earth magazine, 
the Navy is using sound generators 
capable of creating 250 decibels - 
100,000 to 1 million times louder 
than the loudest whale.The system 
is increasing the beachings of whales 
and dolphins. Many are washing 
ashore with bleeding eyeballs, in¬ 
fected cochleas, and other unusual 
tissue damage.The Navy refuses to 
study the matter further. 

Sam Lightman 

sam_lightman@saltspring.com 


National Insecurity Agency 

Interviewing In-Q-Tel CEO Gilman Louie (pictured at right), head of 
the CIA's venture capital arm, Evan Ratliff asks,"Some of your tech¬ 
nologies enhance online privacy. Doesn't that conflict with the CIA's 
other objectives?" ("The Spy Who Funded Me," Wired 8.08, page 92). 
You have got to be kidding me! 

I guarantee you that every privacy-enhancing technology funded 
by the CIA's Valley VC front has backdoors that are specifically asked for 
and purposefully architected.There is no way they would actually fund 
an outfit to come up with communications methods they couldn't 
access (in the name of "national security," naturally). 

Thanks for the puff piece. I'm sure many people will sleep better 
knowing what a happy, shiny world Louie is attempting to create. 

Meanwhile, I'll hang on to my SSH, PGP, 4-Kbit keys... 

William Rhodes 
rants@27.org 


Daily Fish Wrap 

Whenever I read about the re¬ 



search into digital paper ("News 
Flash," Wired 8.08, page 138), I 
can't help but wonder why peo¬ 
ple haven't looked more closely 
at the natural world to help move 
them toward their goal. Cuttlefish, 
for example, produce moving, 
rapidly changing skin patterns 
simply by altering the shape of 
their chromatophores (pigment 
cells). With current advances in, 
say, piezoelectric plastics, I can 
imagine nanoscale devices that 
produce diffraction changes by 
varying the thickness of ultrathin 
film, or perhaps even simulate 
the function of chromatophores 
by altering the size of holes in 
the film. 


Spare Change 

Your article on community computation was great ("You Got the Power," Wired 8.08, 
page 176) - what a fascinating concept! But is it new? You decide: spare CPU cycles 
versus spare brain cycles. Spare CPU cycles are just unused computer "brainpower"that 
can be harnessed for small tasks - like SETI@home - when the computer is doing some¬ 
thing that does not use its full potential. Spare brain cycles consist of unused human 
brainpower that can be harnessed for small tasks - like radio trivia contests - when 
the human is doing something that does not use its full potential. 

Aaron Leis 

aleis@mad.scientist.com 


Frank McAree 
fk26@dial.pipex.com 



Undo 

Mind the Gap: Research groups led by pro¬ 
fessors Kai-Ming Flo and Costas Soukoulis at 
Iowa State University designed the first micron- 
scale 3-D photonic crystal with a complete 
band gap ("Bright Switch," Wired 8.09, page 
288). + Home Improvement:The Cye personal 
robot, by Probotics ( www.personalrobots.com ), 
has been available since 1999 ("Telefriend," 
Wired 8.09, page 274). ^ Recontextualized: 
Razorfish had unadjusted revenues of $1.2 
million in 1996 ("Brattitude Adjustment," Wired 
8.09, page 132). Picture Puzzle: A photo of 
Henry Luce III, chair of the Henry Luce Founda¬ 
tion, was misidentified as a picture of Steve 
Ross in Wired 8.09, page 156 ("Reminder to 
Steve Case: Confiscate the Long Knives"). 


Get Wired. Online. 


www.wired.com/wired 

Dive into the magazine's recent issues, 

search our archive, or subscribe online. 

www.wired.com/wired/reprints 
Order reprints of seminal Wired 
magazine articles. 


Send your Rants & Raves to: 


Email: 

rants@wired.com 

Snail mail: 

Wired, PO Box 78470 
San Francisco, CA 94107-8470 

Editorial guidelines: 

guidelines@wired. com 

Editorial correspondence: 

editor@wired.com 
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SEBRING COUPE 


The all-new Chrysler Sebring LXi Coupe is sharp. Very sharp. With a 3.0 
liter 200 horsepower* multi-valve V6 engine and an independent touring 
suspension, you'll slice through traffic and shave tight corners. And its 


‘Achieved with premium fuel. 



















CHRY 




available leather-trimmed interior and supportive lumbar seat provide you 
with extreme comfort and good looks. Altogether, it leaves your drive feel¬ 
ing remarkably smooth. Call 1.800.CHRYSLER or visit www.chrysler.com. 


















































SON^i 



If the world of digital has become your world, Memory Stick 00 media is the link that sticks it all together. 

You can capture digital images and MPEG video. You can store digital music files. And with the Sony Memory Stick 
Voice Recorder, you can even record your voice and convert it to text. That's just the beginning. 

Imagine the possibilities at www.sony.com/MS 



STICK 


MEMORY 
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Finest Scotch Whisky 

"W/bite I/rWP 


re Dewar’s 


Ana Maria Harkins 
Ethan Zuckerman 
Brett McDowell 
Elisa Korentayer 


DEWAR’S PROFILE I 004 


They’re wired a little differently. Using the Internet not to make money, 
but to improve lives. Recruiting people from the tech world to help the 
Developing World. Sharing a lofty goal: to actually make the Web worldwide. 

They’re Geekcorps. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBERT MCNEELY, COURTESY OF TH 
THE BOOK THE CLINTON YEARS: THE PHOTOGRAPHS 0 
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“The Chinese word for crisis is made up of two characters: One scrambled to find a way to reprint the book fast - including 

stands for'danger/the other'opportunity/"says New York looking at presses in Hong Kong - he posted the White House 

publisher Nicholas Callaway. He learned this the hard way in photo at www.cailaway.com, reminding the Chinese that the 

August, when three titles on his first fall book list - including Great Firewall ain't as sturdy as it used to be. 

The Clinton Years: The Photographs of Robert McNeely - were But the danger's not over."ln the short term, it could hurt our 

seized from their printer in China by customs officials.The crime? business," says Jeremy Ross, the book's editor/'ln the long run, 

In The Clinton Years , this image of the president's 1994 meeting it's a potential disaster for China as it establishes its role in the 

with the Dalai Lama precedes a shot taken in 1997 with China's global economy." Perhaps Beijing has forgotten how quickly 

leader, Jiang Zemin, who still lays claim to Tibet. While Callaway opportunity can turn into crisis. - Jessie Scanlon 
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THE PANT COLLECTION 
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'There's some kind of childish instinct in all of us to make 
something out of old crap/' says Cathy Rogers, creator and 
cohost of the BBC show Scrapheap Challenge, which hits US 
airwaves on the Learning Channel as Junkyard Wars 
( www.junkyard-wars.com ). In Britain, the average show draws 
2.2 million viewers, who tune in for one hour to watch two 
three-person teams scavenge parts from an industrial scrap 
heap, then race to build the assigned contraption - an engine 
powered walking machine, for example, or an amphibious 
vehicle - within a 10-hour time frame. The Survivor- meets- 
MacGyver atmosphere is interspersed with playbook-style 
diagrams of the engineering principles behind each team's 
efforts. Who will build a better dragster - members of the 
Chicago Fire Department or the Texas Scrap Daddies (pictured 
here)? Tune in this January to watch the first American 
scrappers go head-to-head. - Dan Sicko 
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Sick of watching one-click items in your Web shopping cart morph into an 
armload of missed delivery notices? Enter Brivo, a steel-reinforced, Net-connected- 
and-secure container that keeps your content on the edge of the network. One of 
several smartboxes aiming to own ecommerce's last yard, Brivo ( www.brivo.com) 
promises to be considerably more than an icebox with an IP address.This mail 
drop is built on an open system - package bearers of any stripe (or even a, 
neighbor returning your Matrix DVD) can unlock the Brivo by enteringa keypad 
code. And its brain - a two-way wireless modem with an embedded 386 
processor - tracks who delivered what and when, then alerts its owner by email. 
Early this fall, the company finished up a six-month beta and launched a full 
pilot test involving more than 100 houses in the Washington, DC, area. And 
Brivo Systems cofounder Carter Griffin promises that the boxes will be available 
"through major brick-and-mortar outlets"beginning this November.- Aaron Clark 
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A GENE SCO Company 



FOR 150 YEARS, WE’VE DEFINED STYLE. 



Now we’re taking it to the stage at Preservation Halh 
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Hong Kong's Kai Tak airport has been a pasfenger-free zone 
since 1998, when the new Chfek Lap Kok International opened 
near Lantau Island. But Kai Tak remains a bustling destination 
Its departure hall haS been reborn as an entertainment comple 
that houses, among other things, the 62 lanes of the Kai Tak 
Bowling Club. The alley, which opened in January and also 
has snooker tables and arcade games, draws (people by the 
thousands on a typical Sunday afternoon. Overhead monitors 
once used for flight information now broadcast league stats 
and high scores. (Imagine a strike announcement that fills an 
airline terminal with applause.! And what's become of the 
airport's single runway? The eagle has landed jit's been 
converted to a driving range. - Thomas J. Camkanella 
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The story of the new Shox shoe, to be launched in 
November, began in the early 1980s, when Nike 
engineers - inspired by Harvard's new sprung- 
surface running track - wondered how that kind 
of bounceback could be built into a sneaker. Steel 
springs in the midsole, a multilayered leaf-spring 
heel, a hinged carbon-fiber shell: Nike's Sports 
Research Lab created prototype after prototype, but 
none really got off the ground. Then came Air, the 
lightweight line that dominated the company's 
efforts during the '80s. By the time two Nike 
designers stumbled across one of the old spring- 
loaded models in 1997, technology had caught up 
with the idea. The "shocks" in the Shox are made of 
a high-density polyurethane foam that's used in the 
engine mounts of Formula One cars. Sandwiched 
between thermoplastic plates, these foam columns 
create a trampoline effect that the shoe engineers 
describe as a suspension system. With 16 years of 
R&D and 27 patents to their name, a pair of Shox 
will sell for a hefty $150. Then again, this is the sole 
of a new machine. - Jessie Scanlon 




















NEWS THAT MOVES 


AKAMAI DELIVERS THE STREAMING VIDEO 
THAT DELIVERS THE ONLINE AUDIENCE. 



"We serve a tremendous amount of content to a 
large, global audience in a very reliable manner and 
Akamai's technology assists us with this task." 

- Monty Mullig, Senior Vice President of Internet Technologies for CNN 


CNN pioneered 24-hour news on cable. Now they lead the 
industry in multimedia news content online. Akamai's world- 




class streaming media delivery and unique Web content delivery 


CM, 


com 


services ensure that CNN.com offers fast, 
high quality, reliable content. CNN.com 
creates more than 100 streaming audio and video packages 
daily, all delivered by Akamai, providing visitors with all the 
sights and sounds of the story. Which leads to repeat visits, 
more ad exposure, and more revenues. Now that's big news. 



Akamai 


www.akamai.com I Delivering a Better Internet” I Say AH kuh my 
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MY OTHER CAR IS AN STS. 



Surprise surprise. Cadillac is back in racing. Yes, because we love it. But also because it's all about horsepower, 
in the Seville STS. Which makes for some pretty enthusiastic Cadillac drivers. On the track. & more importantly, 


O2000 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Cadillac Cadillac badge 1M Seville 

















One phone guy. 
One IT guy. 

One guy too many. 


3Com 

Simple sets you free. 






3Com JJ\NTeLephony 

||P|^_ 

Go to 3Com.com to learn how to get instant relief from two network headache pains. 
One network for both phone and daft can reduce the cost of moving your staff, wiring your 
company, even moving your entire office to new offices. It also manages voicemail from 
your desktop. Installation instructions: practically plug it in and go. Home. Office. Beyond 
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Stockbroker 

Reach out and immobilize someone 
with Scorpion 200.The handheld 
personal-defense tool shoots pepper 
spray up to 17 feet, then can stop 
more pressing assailants with 
200,000 volts of stun-gun power - 
a one-two punch that turns would- 
be attackers into a writhing mass 
of regret. Powered by a single 9-volt 
cell, the Czech-made stunner comes 
with a belt clip for a quick draw. 

Scorpion 200: $60. Exim: +420 
(189) 77 82 56, www.direkta.cz 
/firmy/exim/pralyan. htm. 


By Paul Spinrad 


Topsider 

On a choppy day at the ocean, big 
waves can load your snorkel with 
a nasty saline cocktail.The SASA 
(Supplied Air Snorkeling for Adults) 
is a surface-scuba hybrid that com¬ 
bines a buoyant foam vest with an 
underwater-style compressed-air 
cylinder and regulator. A full tank 
lets you float for 45 blissful minutes 
without any snorkel-snot incidents, 


and you don't need scuba certifica¬ 
tion to use it. So take the plunge: 
Swarms of insanely colorful fish are 
standing by. 

SASA: $900. Scubapro: (800) 467 
2822, www.scubapro.com. 


Visual Reality 

Call it an Imax for your iMac. Five feet across and 2.25 feet deep, the 
VisionStation projects a 180- by 180-degree image onto its concave 
screen. Park yourself in front of the keyboard tray, and you're lost in a 
full-view experience that beats that old Sensurround room at Disney 
World hands down. Plug-ins for visualization apps like Autodesk's 3D 
Studio Max create in-the-round renderings of your latest automotive or 
architectural masterpiece. Can full-immersion Quake III be far behind? 
VisionStation: $19,995. Elumens: (800) 842 1687, www.elumens.com. 






































Shingle and Unattached 

Battery-driven nailers for delicate 
finish work have been around for 
a while, but the CRN38 is the first 
hardcore roofing gun to cut the cord. 
This 8.1-pound yellowjacket uses 
a 20.4-volt NiCad to drive its coated 
steel stingers through asphalt or 
fiberglass shingles and metal flash¬ 
ing.The nails come in canisters of 
120 (30 canisters cost $22 ),and each 
one-hour charge drives up to six can¬ 
isters home - more if you use the 
adjustable drive depth to conserve 
power. This translates to some 360 
square feet of roof before it's time 
to hammer back the Blue Ribbon. 

CRN38: $499. Stanley-Bostitch: 
(8001 262 2161, www 
.stanleyworks.com. 


Now Hear This 

Unlike hands-free headsets that 
wire you to your wireless phone, 
this SyberSay lets you stray up to 
2 meters away. A tube on the Wireless 
Earlite 800 sends flawless sound into 
your ear canal, and an electronic fil¬ 
ter blocks out background noise from 
the mike, so callers hear you clearly 
when you're hauling down the 
street. Earlite has adapters for all 
major handsets and a red button 
that lets you voice-dial by name. 

Wireless Earlite 800: $99.95. 
SyberSay: +1 [408) 474 0272, 
www.sybersay.com. 


Uphill Racer 

Picking up speed on a workaday street luge is quite a rush, but it's all 
downhill from there. With three 12-volt batteries and twin motors, 
eXkate's 65-pound Electric Luge climbs varied terrain and shoots across 
flat pavement at 60 mph. (Though it feels more like 160 when you're 
about 6 inches off the ground.) You work the throttle and regenerative 
brake with a right-hand control, and steer the aluminum low-rider by 
leaning from side to side. 

Electric Luge: $3,000. eXkate: +1 (562) 634 8492, www.exkate.com. 
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Demo and Dye 

Want to take on the Big Five record labels from your basement? Primera's 
affordable Composer Disc Duplicator and Inscripta CD Printer let amateurs 
mass-produce indie offerings in bulk.The Composer uses a Plextor burner 
to dupe CD-Rs from a master at 12X write speed. A jukeboxy robot arm 
then loads the fresh-pressed disc into the Inscripta for two-color text and 
artwork.The tandem setup can work unattended all night, burning and 
printing a stack of 50 full-length CDs in six hours. 

Composer CD-R Optical Disc Duplicator: $2,495; Inscripta Thermal CD 
Printer: $2,995. Primera Technology: +1 (763) 475 6676, 
www.primeratechnology. com. 


Canned Ham 

The multitasking irock! is a combo 
MP3 player, FM radio, voice recorder 
- and portable karaoke player. Get 
the party rolling by downloading 
specially formatted song files from 
www.mp3.karaoke.com. Lyrics on the 
six-line display become italicized 
when it's time to sing (not that you'll 
need any guidance closing out "Hey 
Jude"). You can use the kickstand 
to steady the irock! on a table or clip 
it to your belt. For the total karaoke 
experience, don't forget the cold 
Sapporos and your tone-deaf pals. 

irock!: $249. First International 
Digital: +1 (847) 202 1900, 
www.myirock.com. 


Aerodynamic 

At home on desktops or windsocks, RCA's WMJ900 is a wireless 56K 
modem with classic Cadillac tail fins. Plug the base into the phone line, 
link the mobile unit to any computer with a serial port, and the two will 
communicate securely over the 900-MHz band as if they were digital cord¬ 
less phones. Now if you could just find that Corvette convertible couch.... 
WMJ900: $249. RCA: +1 (317) 587 4450, www.rca.com. 
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A consumer ISP may not understand your business needs. But UUNET® is all business. With advanced solutions that utilize the power of one of 


the world’s largest IP networks. While delivering the highest level of customer service and installation support in the industry* It's not just another 
Internet service. It's the only one that makes business sense. To learn more, call 1-800-465-6953. Code: Guide. Or visit us at www.info.uu.net. 


The Business Side Of The InternetT 


UUNET 

A WorldCom Company 


Canada: 1 888 242 0653 ©2000 UUNET Technologies, Inc., a subsidiary of WorldCom, Inc. All rights reserved. The UUNET logo is a trademark. *Go to info.uu.net/sla for more information. 
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^Pathfinder LE 4X4 shown. ** Optional. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Nissan Modal Names are Nissan trademarks. €>2000 Nissan North America, Inc. Tread Lightly!® Please. 


THE Far be it from us to advocate that you blow off the lift line and find your own way up the mountain. But if 

240-HP NISSAN you did, you’d find a worthy escort in the new 2001 Nissan Pathfinder LE. It not only offers the most 

PATHFINDER powerful SUV engine we’ve ever built, it’s also equipped with one of the world’s most advanced automatic 


NOT THAT YOU WOULD. BUT YOU COULD. 
















4-wheel drive systems! So advanced, it can automatically switch from 2-wheel drive to 4-wheel drive to give you more control 


confidence and climbing ability. So, while you’ll never defy ski patrol in the warm confines of your leather-lined** Nissan 


snowmobile," isn’t it nice to know it’s an option? For more information, click: www.NissanDriven.com or call 800326-9116 
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EXPERIENCE THE NEW 
240-HP PATHFINDER AT SPEEDS 
UP TO 300 KB/SEC. 


VISIT OUR WEB SITE OR CALL (800)326-9116 FOR A BROCHURE 


To see more of the new 2001 Pathfinder in full color (rather than as a blur in the passing 




lane), call us today for a brochure. Or, to see it even faster, visit: Pathfinderlnfo.com DRIVEN 
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The eBallot 
and the Bullet 

ELECTION Call it a coup for the 

2000 electoral future. By the 

end of Election Day, 
some 250 members of the armed 
services, mobilized as part of a pilot 
project run by the Defense Depart¬ 
ment's Federal Voting Assistance 
Program, will have changed the 
direction of history, casting the first 
electronic ballots counted in a US 
federal election.The joint action, 
aimed at making absentee voting 
easier for men and women in uni¬ 
form, comes in response to a 1996 
survey in which a quarter of all mili¬ 
tary voters said they didn't partici¬ 
pate in the election because their 
absentee ballots arrived too late. 

Armed services personnel from 
four states will evote via the Penta¬ 
gon's Public Key Infrastructure, an 
electronic system used by the mili¬ 
tary to send confidential messages 
worldwide. Ballots will travel through 
the secure pipeline to election 
officials in the voters' home states, 
kept separate from voter identifi¬ 
cation and thus ensuring the same 
secrecy provided by paper. 

The test should serve as a call to 
arms, helping sway election officials 
to adopt evoting on a broader scale. 
Though these 250 ballots may not 
tip the balance in this year's races, 
they could have a big impact on 
elections to come. - Tom McNichol 
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Smooth operator: Computer 
Motion's Yulun Wang. 
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Distance Makes the 

MICROSURGERY Talk about minimally invasive: 

closed chest, beating heart, and 
the surgeon’s not even on the same continent. The 
man behind the high tech operation is Yulun Wang, 
the company is Computer Motion. And unless the 
FDA scrubs the OR schedule, late November will see 
the first completely remote surgery on a human. 

Wang, a 40-year-old electrical engineer, founded 
Santa Barbara, California-based Computer Motion 
(; www.computermotion.com ) in 1989 as a robotics 
research lab, with funding from NASA. The firm soon 
shifted to medical robotics, producing in 1994 the 
first FDA-approved surgical robot, a voice-controlled 
endoscopic camera called Aesop. 

Computer Motion’s latest product - still in FDA 
trials - is Zeus, a robocam that does the seeing and the 
cutting. Doctors sit at a monitor showing endoscopic 
images and use computer-attached grips to guide the 
robotically controlled surgical instruments. With 
greater precision and dexterity than human surgeons, 


Heart Grow Stronger 

Zeus allows doctors to perform previously impossi¬ 
ble procedures through incisions as small as 5 mm. 
For coronary bypass patients, this means avoiding 
having the chest cracked open and the heart stopped. 
For Computer Motion, it means a potentially huge 
slice of a market analysts estimate at $1.5 billion. 
The company recently sued for patent infringement 
its only major rival, Mountain View, California- 
based Intuitive Surgical, whose da Vinci robotic 
operating system is also in US trials. 

Until now, Zeus’ patients and doctors were typi¬ 
cally no farther apart than the next room. In Novem¬ 
ber’s test, a surgeon in the US will remove a gall 
bladder in France. Zeus images will be piped real¬ 
time to the doctor through end-to-end fiber. 

Beyond that, telesurgery offers obvious advantages 
in more removed theaters of operation, from battle¬ 
fields to Earth orbit. “This is the natural evolution 
of several technologies,” says Wang. “It was never a 
matter of if, only a matter of when.” - Evan Ratliff 
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terms from WAP phones are "wap,""sex," 


"chat/'"nokia," and "gay" (Google) Three years after the handover of Hong Kong to the People's Republic of China, gross domestic product is 




MP3 Meets MPAA 


PEER-TO-PEER What do you get when you strip 
Napster of its legal problems 
and add a business model built on sales? 

The answer, says Napster cofounder Bill 
Bales, is Flycode - a recently launched peer- 
to-peer file-swapping service for which he 
serves as interim CEO. Instead of music, Fly- 
code deals in Hollywood trailers, short films, 
made-for-Internet movies, sports clips, and 
music videos. And Flycode files can be accessed 
only with the copyright owner’s permission. 

“We’re creating a company that partners with 
content owners instead of fighting with them,” 
says Bales, who left an executive post at Napster 
last December to start Flycode with investor 
Adrian Scott. The San Francisco-based company 
(which recently changed its name from Apple- 
Soup after Apple Computer threatened to sue) 
has a roster of high-profile investors, including 


Frank Biondi of WaterView Advi¬ 
sors and early Yahoo! investor 
Fred Gibbons. 

The heart of the Flycode service 
is a digital-rights manager that 
allows participating content owners 
- movie studios and filmmakers - 
to control and track how their 
digital wares are distributed. 

“If we can double the number 
of people who see a movie trailer 
and can validate the data, we’ll 
have a huge business,” says Bales. 
Studios spend about $4 billion 
annually - which works out to 
roughly $25 million per film - 
to promote new movies. Unlike 
music-sharing services that have 
no visible means of support, Fly¬ 
code plans to generate 
revenue from media 
sponsors who pay to 
embed ads in trailers 

- think of the ads in 
home video rentals - 
and from sales of 
subscription packages 
for premium services. 
Flycode will track the 
content that’s shared 
along with who shares 
it, and will sell that 
info to studios as mar¬ 
ket research. 

Recent history sug¬ 
gests there could be 
a huge market for a 
service that allows 
users legit Net access 
to Hollywood previews. 
Star Wars enthusiasts 

- looking for a sneak 


Dear Dr. Bob: My computer screen 
has the shakes - the image regularly 
jumps up and down. I suspect the 
shimmy is being caused by the mas¬ 
sive power transformer just outside 
my window. Is there a monitor that 
resists energy waves, and more impor¬ 
tant, am I in any danger from this? 

- Carol Ornstein, Boston 


Dr. Bob: You're encountering an electromagnetic wave pulsing 
at 60 Hz, and the electrons on your screen, like mayflies in the 
wind, are being blown off course by the energy. One solution is 
to invest in one of those slick flat-screen LCDs, which use liquid 
crystal to produce an image. But even a smallish 17-inch model 
will set you back more than $1,500. What you really need is 
a protective shield for your monitor, such as those made by 
the aptly named Magnetic Shield Corporation {www.magnetic 
-shield.com). For about $500 to $1,000, you get a hood made 
from an alloy of nickel and lead that fits over your display and 
instantly stops the shakes. 

As for your well-being: Although serious concerns have been 
raised about long-term exposure to electromagnetic energy, 
there's still no conclusive scientific proof of any health risks 
associated with either low-frequency waves, like the ones in 
your office, or high-frequency radio waves, like those coming 
from mobile phones. Maybe you should occasionally talk on 
your cell while sitting at your computer and hope the frequen¬ 
cies cancel each other out. 

Got a tach question? Ask Dr. Bob at askdrbob@wired.com. 


Flycode's Adrian Scott (left) and Bill Bales, studio players. 


peek at the next Lucas block¬ 
buster - downloaded 8 million 
copies of the The Phantom 
Menace's trailer in its first five 
weeks online. 

One of the advantages of using 
peer-to-peer technology for han¬ 
dling these content feeding fren¬ 
zies is its ability to scale on a 
dime. Witness Napster’s history¬ 
making rise to 25 million users in 


less than a year with fewer than 30 employees. 

Nevertheless, Flycode will need to convince 
content providers - many of whom are still 
shell-shocked post-Napster explosion - that 
P2P can still give them control over their intel¬ 
lectual property. 

That may take a while, says Biondi, a Fly¬ 
code adviser, ex-CEO of HBO and Viacom, and 
former chair of Universal Studios: “Hollywood 
still believes there’s never a penalty for being 
a slow adopter.” - Michael Menduno 
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And live happily ever after, we might add. Because we’re taking eBusiness to a whole new 
eBusiness level. With a portfolio of customer relationship solutions we’ve developed that enables 
businesses to integrate their sales, marketing and service capabilities with the 
new, high-performance Internet. And uses every point of customer interaction to create stronger, ■^iwpn ■" H 

more profitable and longer-lasting customer relationships. Just one more way we're evolving I CL 

eBusiness into the way you do business every day. So come together, right now with NETWORKS 

Nortel Networks 7 "! And make the Internet whatever you want it to be. nortelnetworks.com ^ e wor j^ shares ideas 


Nortel Networks, the Nortel Networks logo, the Globemark and "How the world shares ideas.” are trademarks of Nortel Networks. “What do you want 
the Internet to be?” is a service mark of Nortel Networks. ©2000 Nortel Networks. All rights reserved. 
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expanding 7.7 percent a year (Economist inteiiigence Unit) More than 80 percent of material receipts at the average $4 billion firm are processed manually (Hackett Benchmarking 



Now That’s Slugging Percentage! 


ELECTRONIC Puck speed is terrific; likewise the 
TRACKING path of a slapshot goat. But the 

National Hockey League may finally 
unveil what stat-hungry, bloodthirsty fans have 
long awaited: technology that can actually measure 
the sport's violence. If negotiations between the 
NHL and Medford, Massachusetts-based Trakus 
( www.trakus.com ) go smoothly, puckheads tuning 
in this season will see the Hit Gauge, a g-force meter 
that measures the intensity of bone-crunching colli¬ 
sions between players."Trakus quantifies aspects of 
the game that currently can only be estimated," 
says president Gary Jacobus, who hopes to have his 
gear in place for the All-Star game in February. 

Trakus'local area positioning system consists of 
eight antenna-like sensors set up around the rink, 
with a paper-thin transmitter attached to the inside 
of each player's helmet.The sensors continuously 
track the location and movement of the transmit¬ 
ters, feeding the information to a central processor. 
The system then measures a player's speed and 
acceleration, and with that data, calculates the force 
with which a player levels an opponent. Other 


Trakus-sourced stats will 
be generated by the 
data, ranging from a 
player's skating speed to 
the amount of time he 
spends lurking around 
the opposition's goal. 

The company hopes to 
hawk the aggregated 
info to coaches looking for that extra edge. 

But, for Trakus, the ice is only the beginning.The 
company plans to expand the coverage to other pro 
sports, such as baseball,football, and auto racing, 
and port its information to the Net."When you're 
watching a baseball game, you'll be able to call up a 
chart showing the typical trajectories of balls hit by 
the guy up at bat," says Jay Amos, a VP at SportsLine 
.com, which is a minority investor in Trakus."You'll be 
able to see if those trajectories are enough for him to 
hit one out of the park he's playing in." (Better yet: 
how soon after a brushback he'll charge the mound.) 

Trakus has to leap some hurdles before its stats 
become as indispensable as instant replay.The Hit 
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Trakus racks up stats on the real hockey action in real time. 


Gauge is prone to occasional hiccups when its 
tracking system runs into electronic interference. 
There's also an army of TV producers who have to 
be sold on the value of providing more numbers. 
"I'm not sure the viewer wants to be inundated with 
more statistics," says Ben Harvey, a producer at 
Monday Night Football ."There are a lot of diehards 
that, as they say in the industry, just want to watch 
the fucking game." 

Of course, there are also plenty who want to be 
beaten over the head with every stat possible."lf it's 
meaningful, every fan wants more analysis," says 
Trackus'Jacobus."People always want to dive deeper 
into a good story." - Andrew Tilin 


E-DULTERY Does your spouse or significant 
other mysteriously turn off the 
computer whenever you enter the room? Do 
you suspect you’re living with a cybercheater 
who’s trolling chat rooms to engage in illicit 
romance? In a recent poll by Women.com, 

36 percent of respondents said engaging in 
a “hot chat” is equivalent to having an affair. 

Enter Elizabeth Field, the 25-year-old founder 
of Infidelity Busters (www.inftdelitybusters 
.com), a decoy-for-hire service which, for 100 
bucks, will smoke out your no-good cheater of 
a partner. While the suspect uses Instant Mes¬ 
senger, Field will try to lure him or her into a 
steamy chat and arrange a secret rendezvous 
(which never takes place). She’ll then forward 
a transcript of the exchange to the suspecting 
party, usually within 72 hours, along with a 
brief analysis. 

Field isn’t a certified counselor - by day she 
works in the finance department of her dad’s 
car dealership. But she’s read enough women’s 
magazines to be savvy in the ways of love. 
“From all my Cosmopolitan and Glamour 
training,” she says, analyzing one customer’s 
dilemma, “I could see the woman needed some 
help in the sex department. I said, ‘Buy a black 
nightie and cook a good meal.’ ” 

Field, who is dating a cop, insists what she 
does isn’t entrapment. “I’m not pressing my 


breasts up against them. They could say, T’m 
busy.’ ” She has both male and female clients, 
and in the five months the site has been up, 
she says no client has complained. 

How far will Field go to catch a philanderer? 
A colleague submitted my chat handle along 
with a profile of a man suspected of cheating - 
a beer-swilling, T&A-loving piece of trash. Field 
IMed me some 24 hours later and quickly tried 
to tap into my baser instincts. 

Using the handle Tie-me-up-n-spank-me2, 
“Libby” said she was a bartender who was into 
“riding the roller coaster,” and she wasn’t shy 
about mentioning her DD-sized breasts. (“In 
real life, I’m a B,” Field later confessed.) She 
told me she was wearing a thong and that she 
masturbates at her computer and wants to be 
spanked, hence the screen name. My hottest 
reply: “I’m 30, but I work out.” 

After 20 minutes, with Field’s bang for flat- 
rate buck dropping, she dramatically cut to 
the chase: “I wish you were here to jack me 
off! Top or bottom or ... doggy style.” I didn’t 
take the bait, but chatting as long as we did 
sealed my fate. The verdict? Guilty of cyber¬ 
flirtation. 

As a detective service, Infidelity Busters 
clearly has some rough edges, but the tran¬ 
script Field sent me is probably worth the 
100 bucks. - Jeffrey M. O’Brien 
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lowmoaa miernei nme ax www.swaicn.com 


> in inis piace we neea jusi one local nme. < 

\lo more time zones, no more borders, no geographical differences. Swatch has created a universal time that is the same all over the world - Internet Time, 
fhe 24 hours of a day are divided into 1000 beats: 1 beat = 1 minute 26.4 seconds. One world - one time. 



swcitchn 
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Cryptolexicon 

Where does the National Security Agency go to get its Web intel? To Cryptome.org, the 
site of New York architect John Young. Young began scanning and archiving intelligence 
records four years ago, after becoming interested in surveillance technology through 
a cypherpunks mailing list. He's built his database of more than 6,000 government docs, 
journal articles, and news reports by scouring .gov sites and filing Freedom of Information 
Act requests - and he's also received secret papers anonymously.The NSA pings Cryptome 
every day to see what's new.The FBI, on behalf of other governments, has asked him to 
remove some posts, but Young, who remains a one-man knowledge base, refuses to be 
cowed."I don't have anything at stake: I don't have any operation, and I don't have a board 
of directors. That's why I can put up stuff that no one 
else will." - Evan Ratliff 




unpimiuic anu jcii uumuium ill uuy. inuw, as 

Palm labors to distinguish its devices from look-alike PDAs, 
Chahil's latest brainstorm is the special edition Claudia 
Schiffer Palm Vx.The aqua brushed-metal handheld 
(available at www.claudiaschiffer.com) comes loaded with 
software chosen by the supermodel-actor herself. (How 
about a calendar app - with swimsuits!) "I can't take full 
credit - she's an avid Palm enthusiast, and she approached 
us,"Chahil says modestly."I subscribe to Woody Allen's 


philosophy: Just show up." - Jeffrey M. O'Brien 



Serial IMetworkers 

Former Cisco Systems CTO Judy Estrin and her husband, senior 
VP Bill Carrico, jumped ship in May to launch Packet Design, their 
fourth startup together (after Bridge Communications, Network 
Computing Devices, and Precept Software, all successful network 
technology companies).The two believe that simply slapping on 
more servers and switches to handle Internet traffic, while good for 
companies like Cisco, is bad for the future. Instead, Packet Design 
( www.packetdesign.com ) intends to increase the performance and 
scalability of the Net through protocol improvements, with the 
help of legendary Internet architect Van Jacobson, onboard as full¬ 
time chief scientist. Despite several big stock market scores, the 
pair say they're less interested in exit strategies than in making a 
difference."We don't want to be a big company," Estrin says of 
Packet Design."We want to be an important company." - Paul Boutin 













17.8 percent of all stocks bought and sold in Q4 99 were traded online (Technology Investor) ^ 63 percent of the world's smartcards are made by two French manufacturers, Schlumberger 


Sherotic City 



Canadian journalist Nicole Blades, a contributor to Essence and 
The Nation, was a regular reader of women's magazines, but they 
never spoke to her. "I was tired of the Cosmo approach: How to get 
a man, how to keep a man, how to lose 10 pounds," she says. 

So Blades, along with graphic designer Natasha Kong, founded 
SheNetworks [www.shenetworks.com), a women's portal launched 
this summer as a competitor to - and a cure for - the abundance 
of e-Lifetime channels. SheNetworks, based in San Francisco, is 
aiming younger and smarter with content that's closer to Salon 
than Oprah. Subsites like Sherotic ("What's your favorite mastur¬ 
bation mode?") and SheReads (home to lit "for the broad mind" 
and a newsstand review called Mag Hag) rub shoulders with 
fashion and fitness sections, with nary a diet tip or soccer mom ■ 
in sight. In the works: a birth-control reminder tool that pings ^ 
Tom McNichol i 


a user's PDA. 


Ha? 







MUST READ 





and Gemplus (The Niison Report) Workers in the United States and Canada send and receive an average of 21 voicemail messages a day (Pitney Bowes) Intranet users will total 



Involuntary Parks 


Term coined by Bruce 
Sterling, as part of his 
environmental/art move¬ 
ment Viridian Green, to 
describe areas of the 
planet returned to the 
wild through technolog¬ 
ical or environmental 
breakdowns or military 
action, e.g., Chernobyl. 


FrieNDA 


The verbal nondisclo¬ 
sure agreement one 
gives to a friend or 
trusted associate before 
sharing juicy insider 
gossip or confidential 
business information. 


Gorelet 


Nickname for the low- 
flow, double-flush toilets 
promoted by the Clinton- 
Gore administration. 


WAPathy 


The general lack of 
interest in the much- 
hyped Wireless Applica¬ 
tion Protocol designed 
for delivering limited 
Web content over cell 
phone networks. 

Tip o'the biretta to 
David Weinberger, Paul 
Boutin, James R.Giusti, 
and Paul McFedries. 

- Gareth Branwyn 
(jargon@wired.com) 


NASA’s Backup Backup 

DATA What if we’d lost Magellan’s log or the notes Dar¬ 
win made on the HMS Beagle ? Such records have 
always been painstakingly copied and then kept safely in 
libraries and museums. But in the digital age, organiza¬ 
tions like NASA are so overloaded with data that the back¬ 
up backlog is pushing the agency to a state of oblivion. 

Every night, NASA’s robots back up miles of magnetic 
tape containing the latest data from satellites and space 
missions. Every day, ongoing missions produce still more 
data, which is stored on additional tape. The new media 
hold so much data, according to Milt Halem, CIO at God¬ 
dard Space Flight Center (www.gsfc.nasa.gov) in Green- 
belt, Maryland, that in a few years NASA will fall so far 
behind that it’s unable to copy the tapes before they dete¬ 
riorate. “It may take 20 years to read all that data,” Halem 
says. “But the lifetime of the tapes is less than 20 years.” 

The problem is that, over the past decade, tape data¬ 
storage capacity has increased roughly in accordance with 
Moore’s law. During the same period, however, data trans¬ 
fer speeds have increased at a rate of only about 1.3 times 
every 18 months. Currently, it’s possible to read from 40- 
Gbyte tapes at a maximum speed of 12 Mbytes per second. 
“In two years, we’ll be at 24 Mbytes,” Halem says. “But by 
then we’ll be using 100-Gbyte tapes. The time it takes to 
copy gets longer and longer.” 

Even if the agency immediately put newly made tapes 
in the queue to be copied, it may be impossible to com¬ 
plete the transfer before a nonrecoverable data loss occurs. 
Similar problems face other centers of scientific research, 
such as the European Laboratory for Particle Physics, aka 
CERN. Before long, the crisis will hit the next wave of 
large data-intensive organizations, from the Social Secu¬ 
rity Administration to banks and insurance companies. 



Over the long term, Halem believes the government 
should encourage the development of next-generation 
mass-storage technologies, partnering public agencies 
with industry to maintain a research program. 

In the meantime, NASA’s only choice is to make do with 
existing storage technology, hoping it can rise to the chal¬ 
lenge as the agency did during a similar crunch in the 
past. Weather studies from satellites launched in 1979 
were placed onto tape that almost immediately became 
obsolete. It took two years and what Halem calls “a Her¬ 
culean effort” to save them. They contained, among other 
gems, evidence of global warming and the first complete 
measurements of the 1983 El Nino, wisdom that otherwise 
would have been lost to the ages. - David Propson 


DNS Gets Tongue Lashing 

NETWORK English is the unofficial language of the 
STANDARDS Net, so the Roman alphabet has become its 
de facto standard right down to domain 
names. That's too bad for the billions of people worldwide 
who use other alphabets - like Chinese, Japanese, and Cyrillic 
- that Web servers can't read. 

Taking steps to rectify the situation, Internet Names 
Worldwide ( www.inww.com ) - a McLean, Virginia, domain 
name registrar - is distributing free Unicode-based software 
to let servers recognize URLs spelled with Chinese characters. 
The software, developed by Silicon Valley-based i-DNS.net 
International [www.i-dns.net), will soon handle Japanese, 
Arabic, Thai, and Tamil alphabets, too. 

But before everyone can give their native alphabet bit ser¬ 
vice, there's a standards problem to overcome. In their rush to 
cash in on the foreign market, i-DNS.net and other software 
developers are using technical standards that don't yet have 


the blessing of the Internet Engineering Task Force. 

The IETF, a volunteer group of engineers that sets Internet 
standards, apparently doesn't move at Internet speed and 
has been slow to agree on a standard. Members say that 
deliberation is necessary because the group must come to 
a consensus. This process, sluggish though it may be, is 
intended to ensure that Internet browsing works equally 
well on any machine, from an iMac to a Unix mainframe. 

"This is not a trivial technical problem," says Brian Carpenter, 
an IBM engineer and chair of the Internet Society."A solution 
that works very well in French, which is relatively easy - there 
are just a few accent marks - may not work at all for Japan¬ 
ese or Korean." But compliance with the IETF is voluntary. 

A company such as i-DNS.net is free to use its own specifica¬ 
tions. And if enough people register with Internet Names 
Worldwide, the IETF is unlikely to pick a standard that's 
incompatible. In a world ideal for i-DNS.net, its software 
would become the standard based on widespread adoption, 
just like the Roman alphabet did.- Roy Furchgott 
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The top lor the new MR2 Spyder 
doesn't need one. 


Covers add weight. Weight is bad, 
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133 million worldwide by 2001 {International Data Corporation) 4 4 percent of American Net users have bought a new or used car or truck online (Taylor Nelson Sofres Intersearch) ■ 


Virtual Viral Marketing Virus 


WORD-OF-MOUTH As y° u read this, hun¬ 
dreds of zealous Britney 
Spears fans are gathering online, awaiting their 
next mission. They may be asked to seed chat 
rooms, conduct reconnaissance on search 
engines, or bombard MTV’s Total Request Live , 
begging for the pop star’s latest hit. In return, 
they can expect some killer swag, perhaps an 
emailed salute from Britney herself - or at least 
an autoreply version of the greeting. 

The dark force behind this virtual army is 
M80 Interactive Marketing ( www.m80im.com ), 
one of several agencies that have sprung up to 
meet a growing demand for Web-based viral 
marketing. M80, headquartered in LA, special¬ 
izes in assembling viral-marketing campaigns 
on behalf of recording artists and has handled 
projects for Sheryl Crow, Pearl Jam, and 
Madonna. 

Of course, marketers have been seeding chat 
rooms with pitches disguised as personal rec¬ 
ommendations since the prebrowser days. But 
like an insidious disease, viral marketing is 
mutating to avoid extinction. As a result, many 
marketers now believe the incognito approach 
to generating buzz online is no longer effec¬ 
tive. As M80 president Dave Neupert puts it, 


“The community can smell a rat.” 

The latest viral strain takes a slightly more 
direct approach. At Wave Rock Communica¬ 
tions in Portland, Oregon, PR pros scour bul¬ 
letin boards to glean the current buzz on their 
corporate clients. When they come across a 
person bad-mouthing someone they represent, 
a marketer contacts the individual directly. 
(Wave Rock employees no longer post anony¬ 
mous praise. These days, they forward online 
comments to clients who have the option of 
responding to posters with a personalized mes¬ 
sage.) At M80, employees scour the Web for 
enthusiastic music fans, who are then enlisted 
to generate buzz on behalf of their idols. 

Still, over time these methods, too, may 
become powerless in the face of growing cyni¬ 
cism. “I view anonymous viral marketing as 
ultimately a losing strategy,” says Emanuel 
Rosen, author of The Anatomy of Buzz. “You’re 
essentially asking people to say nice things to 
you, which means your product can’t stand on 
its own.” 

Indeed, some of M80’s clients - such as Kid 
Rock and Eminem - may discover that not even 
viral marketing can convince enough people to 
say nice things about them. - Jenn Shreve 


The Weather Overground 


METEOROLOGY O n the Moscow television show 
Naked Truth , Russians watch 
topless women demonstrate the breadth of their 
meteorological knowledge. Here in America, Web 
sites are keen to show off their... satellites. 

Those spirits in the sky have become all the rage 
on the Weather Underground [www.wunderground 
.com)."\Ne installed a satellite that lets you zoom 
into your own neighborhood," says Jeff Masters, 
cofounder and director of meteorology of the Ann 
Arbor, Michigan-based site."lt takes you within a 
kilometer of where you live." Not to be outdone, 
rival lntellicast.com added a similar satellite feature 
several weeks later. 

The Weather Underground isn't the biggest 
weather watcher on the block;The Weather Chan¬ 
nel-owned weather.com boasts nearly five times the 
pageviews. But Wunderground.com has carved out 
a niche among serious weather geeks by going 
deeper with climate and astronomical info. Deliver¬ 
ing real-time weather conditions, forecasts, and 
storm warnings worldwide (courtesy the National 


Weather Service), Wun- 
derground.com offers its 
services in more than 50 
languages, including 
Turkish and Esperanto. 

The site features an 
astronomy link that lets 
users punch in a zip 
code to locate the posi¬ 
tion of stars and planets, 
then chart their motion, 
and find rising-and- 
setting information. Users can comb through a 
six-year log of daily weather conditions - rainfall, 
humidity, wind speed, and maximum and minimum 
temperatures - for many cities. WunderSearch, the 
site's search engine, based on an algorithm devel¬ 
oped by Google.com, sorts more than a billion 
hyperlinks on the Web. 

Masters, who holds a PhD in meteorology from 
the University of Michigan, launched the site in 
1995 with three partners, including Wunderground 


president Alan Steremberg. Masters and Sterem- 
berg created some of the earliest real-time weather 
sites, such as Blue-Skies in the early '90s. (See"Data 
Storm," Wired 3.01, page 39.) 

The company, which is named for the group of 
'60s radicals from Ann Arbor, has drawn fans from 
some unlikely quarters."A couple of Weather Under¬ 
ground members contacted us, and at first we were 
kind of nervous," Masters said."But they just called 
to tell us that they liked the site." - Craig Offman 
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The Bombay Sapphire Martini. As Expressed by Karim Rashid, Industrial Designer 


Be Brilliant and Inspired. Drink Respcjsibly! Bombay Sapphire® Gin. ©2000 The Bombay Spirits Company U.S. A.,M iami, FL. 47% Alc./Vol. (94 Proof). 








Yep, you're in 

E-COUNTRY NOW. 



FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


- .. - ) 



BANDWIDTH AS BIG AS YOUR DREAMS 


A SMALL NEIGHBORHOOD GET-TOGETHER. NEXT THING YOU KNOW, THE 
FUTURE OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY IS CHANGED FOREVER. THAT'S 
WHAT HAPPENS WHEN LIKE-MINDED THINKERS AND FELLOW VISIONARIES 
SHARE THE SAME CARPOOLS AND ATTEND THE SAME LITTLE LEAGUE 
GAMES. NO WONDER PEOPLE ARE PASSIONATE ABOUT LIVING HERE. 

Visit www.e-country.org to learn more, or call 703 - 790 - 0600 . 







Ananova 


Sources: Ananova ( www.ananova.com ), Nintendo ( www.perfectdark.com), Motorola ( www.motorola 
.com/mix), Microsoft ( www.xbox.com ), Sega (score.5ega.com/games/sc5/sc5_main.html) 


INFOPORN 


Your Guide to the 
Powered-Up Pinup Girls 


Lara Croft's days as top bit Betty are numbered, and not just because 
Angelina Jolie's wearing her combat boots on the big screen. A busload of 
virtual starlets just pulled up fresh from the render farm, and cheaper ani¬ 
mation tools plus the actors' strike promise to spur supply and demand for 
e-prima donnas. But don't fret if you can't tell Mya from Ulala from Ananova: 
Like come-hither vowel sounds, high cheekbones and mile-long legs abound. 
The only way to really separate cyberspace's would-be It girls is to focus 
your attention above the shoulders - on their hair. - Heather Sparks 


NAME 

BRAND BONDING 
AGE 


HEIGHT 


Joanna Dark 


Nintendo 


Ananova 

Ananova 

28 

5'8" 


HAIR COLOR 
OCCUPATION 


Green 

Newscaster 


Brown 

Spy 


Mya 

Raven 

Ulala 

Motorola 

Microsoft 

Sega 

"ageless" 

N/A 

22 

5'6" 

N/A 

5'8" without 
platforms 

Platinum blonde 

Black 

Pink 

Ubiquitous 

personal 

assistant 

X-Box game 
demonstrator 

Newscaster 

Voice of 

Giant X tattooed 

Turquoise garter 

90210's Andrea 

on stomach 

laser holster 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

"Babealicious" 

No comment 

"Divalicious"; 
also "Intelligent" 


IDENTIFYING 

CHARACTERISTIC 


Green eyes that 
match her hair 


"Intelligent" 


Metal thigh 
and shin pads 


"Intelligent" 


VISIBLE NAVEL? 


PRESS OFFICE 
SAYS SHE'S ... 


The Pixel Chicks 
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Small World 

Close-Up on MEMS and Nanotechnology 

Reports from the nanotech future are so astonishing that today's real accomplishments can seem 
dull: If clouds of airborne, self-replicating nanobots will soon spread like viruses, who cares about 
a pair of mini tweezers? But engineers have to build tiny tools before they can assemble the killer 
robogerms. Pictured on these pages is the state of the art of smallness, from MEMS, microelectro¬ 
mechanical systems built from existing technologies, to raw-parts nanotechnology (opposite). 

Still to be solved, though, is the problem of downsizing the necessary microprocessor components 
from their current hefty 180 nanometers to the appropriately minute scale. - Gregory Taylor 


w 


WHAT: Harp 
SIZE: 300 nm wide, 1,000 to 8,000 nm long 

why: To study the effects of resonance at the 
nano scale. 

HOW: Rods carved from a single silicon crystal 
vibrate at 15 to 380 MHz when radio frequency 
voltage is applied to the harp's base. 

WHO: Cornell University ( www.news.cornell.edu 
/releases/March99/A PS.nanoharp. bs.html) 

■Gi 



WHAT: Clock 
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SIZE: 2,000 nm thick with a diameter of 1 million nm (or, 1 millimeter) 

WHY: Evaluation of subcomponents for use in more practical devices. 

HOW: A small electrical engine drives gears to move hour and minute hands. 

WHO: Sandia Labs ( www.mems.sandia.gov) 

WHAT: Steam Engine 
SIZE: 2,000 nm tall, 6,000 nm wide 

WHY: A possible actuator for i 

microscale devices. I 

HOW: Water inside the 6-micron- t 

wide polycrystalline silicon cylin- 

ders vaporizes when electric / '■ f 

current is applied, pushing a piston 
out. Remove the current and capil¬ 
lary action pulls the piston back. 

WHO: Sandia Labs 
(■ www.mems.sandia.gov ) 


WHAT: Robot Arm 
SIZE: 670,000 nm long 

WHY: The design will work in liquid environments 
containing salt, such as blood and cells. 

HOW: A miniature arm with an elbow, a wrist, and 
two fingers is manipulated by applying electrical 
charges. 

WHO: Linkopings University, Sweden 
( www.ifm.liu.se ) 
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what: Bearing/Spring 


size: 10 to 15 nm in diameter 


why: Friction is 1,000 times lower than in current silicon- 
based counterparts. Spring action could create very fast 
nanoswitches. 


how: Concentric carbon tubes acting as bearings exhibit 
virtually no friction as one moves inside the other. Spring 
effect occurs when Van der Waals forces pull the inner tube 
completely inside the outer tube in less than 10 nano¬ 
seconds after a restraining force is removed. 

who: UC Berkeley ( www.physics.berkeley.edu/research/zettl) 


who: Harvard 
( cmliris.harvard.edu) 


WHAT: Motor 


SIZE: 0.8 nm 


why: Proof of concept for convert¬ 
ing energy into rotary motion. 

how: Ultraviolet light causes a 
helical alkene molecule to rotate 
about its carbon-carbon double 
bond. 


who: Groningen University, the 
Netherlands ( www.chem.rug.nl 
/feringa/gi.html), and Tohoku Uni¬ 
versity, Japan {www.tohoku.ac.jp) 


what: Pen and Plotter 


size: 15-nm-wide line 
why: Nanofiche! 


R 3 soon os I ment. Ten xhls. people t,elf me 
obou'V m i m crtur ? zat* ’ on, and hov.- Par • % Has 
progressed xoday. They t,el * me about 
elect'- 1c mor.'ir; tbot O r e t-be cf x-be 


D«jr small ? ’r>Jvr. RnJ there 


how: Inks like octadecanethiol are applied 
to a thin sheet of gold paper, in lines a few 
dozen molecules wide and one molecule 
deep. 


WHO: Northwestern University 
( www. chem.n wu. edu/Nano Web/index.html) 


device on tf-re market, vHey ’.ell mo. by which 
you can write the Lord's Prayer on the head 
O r a p r n. But that's not-hlngJ that's the most 
prf rr>: v I vt-. halting step In the direction I 
fr.ter.d to discuss. It Is o st a goer T ng ! y small 
v.<or! d that is below, In the gear >880. when 
they look back at this age- they wifi 
wander why it was not until the gear 
1^0 that aryboa'y began seriously to 
move in this direction. / 


size: 4,000 nm long 


why: Items in the femtogram to picogram range - viruses, pollen, bacteria, et cetera - can be 
weighed if they can be moved onto the scale. 


how: Carbon nanotubes vibrate if an oscillating voltage is applied at their resonant frequency. 
Under the weight of other objects, this resonant frequency changes according to a formula, 
allowing researchers to calculate the mass of the object. 


WHAT: DNA Motor 


size: 7 nm long 


why: To demonstrate the ability to build programmable 
machines that can create complicated integrated circuits. 


how: Two stretches of double-stranded DNA are hinged 
by a third single strand, taking the form of a pair of 
tweezers.To close the hinge, add another strand.To re¬ 
open, add yet another strand to bond with the closing 
strand, freeing them both.The chemical reaction thus 
drives the motor. 


who: Lucent Technologies'Bell Labs ( www.lucent.com 
/press/0800/000809.bla.html), Oxford University {www 
.admin.ox.ac.uk/po/000810.htm) 


Georgia Tech ( www.gtn.gatech.edu/res-news/BALANCE.html ) 


WHO: 


what: Balance 


how: Voltage is applied to 
independent electrodes, which 
charge the nanotube arms and 
cause them to be electrostati¬ 
cally attracted to each other. 


what: Tweezers 


size: 20 nm in diameter 


why: To move nanoscale 
objects in three dimensions, 
not just across a flat surface. 
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New vs. Old 
Economy Earnings 


Talk about pumped-up revenue: Thanks to soaring 
prices, a handful of oil companies raked in more 
than a quarter of a trillion dollars in the US last 
year, a take unmatched by the B2B and B2C markets 
combined. And while most smokestack industries 
boast income that Internet companies only dream 
of, the entertainment biz lacks the comparative 
cash to back up its big-spending image. Perhaps the 
Big Five music distributors should let the P2P play¬ 
ers have their puny $15 billion a year and go where 
the real money is in the metaverse of tomorrow: 
the fat-pipe delivery business. - Jennifer Saba 




1 Revenue for leading companies only: 

Chevron, Conoco, Exxon Mobil, Phillips,Texaco 

2 Revenue for leading companies only: 

Compaq, Dell, HP, IBM 

3 Revenue for leading companies only: 

EDS, IBM/GTE, Level 3, Qwest 

4 Revenue for leading companies only: 
Concentric, Digital Island, Exodus, Globix, 
Interliant, Verio* 

All numbers from 1999 except * from 1998 


Sources: Standard & Poor's Industry Survey, July 
2000 ( www.standordandpoors.com ), Association 
of American Publishers ( www.publishers.org ), 
Burrill & Company ( www.burrillandco.com), 
Cellular Telecommunication Industry Association 
(www.wow-com.com), Forrester (www.forrester. 
com), Hoovers ( www.hoovers.com ), National 
Restaurant Association ( www.restaurant.org), 

PC Data ( www.pcdata.com ), Pharmaceutical 
Research and Manufacturers of America (www. 
phrmo.org), Recording Industry Association of 
America (www.riaa.com), Semiconductor Industry 
Association ( www.semichips.org) 


Industrial 

Strengths 
























all figures based on EPA estimates — city/hwy mileage — actual results may vary — compared to conventional gasoline engines 




TOYOTA HYBRID SYSTEM 


Ever heard the sound a stoplight makes? 


Introducing a breakthrough in automotive technology from Toyota. Prius, the world's first production 
car to combine a super-efficient gasoline engine with an electric motor that never needs to be plugged 
in. It seamlessly switches between gas, electric or a combination of both, instinctively choosing the most 
efficient way to drive the wheels. So, it's only natural that when the wheels stop, the engine stops-, in 
clean, blissful silence. Prius. It's quietly revolutionizing the way the world drives. 



engine 


battery 


When stopped, 
Prius'engine 
shuts down, 
saving fuel and 
reducing 
exhaust fumes. 


Starting at $19,995. Delivery, processing and handling fee $485. Total msrp $20,480* 
Visit the new Prius at www.toyota.com/prius or call 8oo-go-toyota. 


® TOYOTA PRIUS I genius 


'Based on manufacturer's suggested retail price. Excludes taxes, license, title and other optional or regionally required equipment. Actual dealer price may vary. ©2000 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 









































EPZ Money 

The inside story of two yankees who dodged the law, flew to Belize's 
Export Processing Zone, and flipped the switch on a get-rich-quick 
Internet casino.Too bad nobody mentioned the bugs. By Mark Schone 


Because of the murky legal status of offshore gambling, the US- 
based founders of Belize Computer Solutions - and several of 
their colleagues in the Central American country - agreed to tell 
their story on the condition that they remain anonymous. Jim, 
Nick, Mickey, and Neville the Fixer are pseudonyms. Actual 
names (Glenn Godfrey, Craig Williamson) are rendered in full. 

B ack when Jim and his old friend Nick first started 
researching possible locales for their new offshore 
gambling business, they took a weekend rafting trip in the 


Dominican Republic to relax and sort out their options. 
Unfortunately, they picked a polluted river, and water laced 
with human shit splashed in Nick’s eye, touching off a nasty 
infection that wouldn’t go away. By the time he reached the 
Puerto Plata airport, everything to his left was a blur. 

Now, months later and a thousand miles west, Nick was 
operating at a serious disadvantage. He had to squeeze his left 
eye shut to get a focus on his laptop screen, where, at this 
moment, little men with guns were scrambling through a fog 
of green pixels. Nick squinted and hammered at his keyboard; 
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Still half-finished, in a cow pasture protected by 
barbed wire, the tropical free trade complex 
beckoned. Jim and Nick figured to make a killing. 


on the other side of a makeshift worktable, 
Jim beat harder and faster on his own lap¬ 
top, which was SCSIed to Nick’s. For the first 
time in their 20-year friendship, four-eyed 
Jim had better vision. 

Suddenly, a man with a knife popped out 
of the mist on Nick’s screen, and his minia¬ 
ture, Kevlar-clad stand-in was down and 
leaking red. “Bitch,” Jim snorted, “tape that 
eye shut. I’m tired of capping your ass.” 
Thus ended the 100th game of Delta Force 2 
in the short, shaky existence of Belize Com¬ 
puter Solutions. 

Jim, 32, and Nick, 31, were living a get- 
rich-quick dream, but they had to be won¬ 
dering when the rich and quick would start. 
They’d signed a lease for a flimsy barracks 
on the soggy, buggy plains outside Belize 
City, where they planned to launch an Inter¬ 
net casino. They’d passed on the Dominican 
Republic and three other island gambling 
havens to bet the $30,000 for a gaming 
license - and four times that in startup funds 
borrowed from friends and family - on one 
of the new mainland entries in the offshore 


business. The Central American backwater of 
Belize was inviting foreigners to set up Web 
and phone gambling firms behind the barbed 
wire of one of its free-trade enclaves, a half- 
finished complex just off the Northern High¬ 
way in the scrubby cow pastures near the 
airport. It was called the Export Processing 
Zone, and Jim and Nick figured to become 
the first Net-casino operators to make a 
killing there. So far all they’d done was kill 
each other a million times in Delta Force. 

Not so long ago, Nick was a pen-stealing, 
clock-watching office temp in Washington, 
DC. A job was something he ditched to go 
windsurfing. He masked his wry smarts with 
knee-jerk dudespeak - every third sentence 
was “Right on!” or “No worries!” He was the 
sort of slacker who ran out on his utility bills. 

Then his childhood buddy Jim floated a 
proposal. A preppy, dark-haired mechanical 
engineer, Jim had taught himself the basics 
of coding, and said he would write a Net 
gaming program complete with roulette, 
blackjack, craps, the works. He’d assemble 
six figures of backing and create an offshore 


corporation called Belize Computer Solu¬ 
tions. He’d rent space in the EPZ and beam 
his casino onto the Net via satellite. He’d 
build the virtual casino - all Nick had to do 
was stay in Belize and run it. 

But they hadn’t factored enough mahana 
into the equation. They’d flown down from 
DC in the first few days of May. By Wednes¬ 
day the 10th, Jim, Nick, their lawyer Roger, 
and their hired-gun hardware whiz Roland 
had spent nearly a week perched in camp 
chairs on their bare concrete floor, stomping 
the spiders that crawled under the shoddy 
wooden office door, and waiting. 

The skeeters buzzed, lizards ran in the 
brush, and three inches of rain leaked 
through the shoddy walls of their prison, 
and still their servers didn’t arrive. They 
were held up in customs. The water and 
septic tank hadn’t been connected. The ply¬ 
wood crate full of Nick’s belongings, shipped 
from Miami via freighter, had disappeared 
down some bureaucratic black hole. There 
was no phone, and no link to the Net, though 
the transponder control room was only a few 
feet away. Jim in his prepwear, bald Nick in 
straw hat and sandals, they sat across from 
each other at the homemade table and lis¬ 
tened to Roger snore away the afternoons. 

For the first few days they laughed about 
it, and repeated, mockingly, the mantra of 
the Caribbean: “Soon come.” They took 
showers and wasted the evenings in the tin- 
roofed blockhouse next door, the home of 
their new friend Mickey. Pink-faced and keg- 
bellied, Mickey was a middle-aged refugee 
from Key West. He’d been working for an 
offshore sports book in Venezuela when his 
boss decided the new presidente was a Com¬ 
mie and moved the company to Belize. Now 
Mickey was an overseer on the EPZ cyber¬ 
plantation. His job was to watch the satellite 
links and the $30,000 machine that taped 
every call to the bookie’s round-the-clock 
reps. Jim and Nick relied on Mickey for 
instant parties at odd hours, though Mickey 
had a bad habit of waving a loaded .38 
when he got too stoked. He was especially 
manic after visits from Neville the Fixer, a 
Jheri-Curled local who could get anything 
for Zone expats - repo’d freezers, iron win¬ 
dow bars, fuel for chemical vices. 

As the days slipped by, Mickey’s party 
room got tired and the jokes got bitter. Each 
morning Jim and Nick woke up on their 
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air mattresses, put on some clothes, and 
looked out the window. In the distance, 
brush and garbage burned. In their front 
yard, workmen sat underneath the mango 
trees, knocking fruit from the branches, or 
listening to the radio, but not running cable 
from Jim’s office to the satellite dish. 

“I’m starting to see the world through 
crosshairs,” muttered Jim. 

“I’m becoming bwana ,” admitted Nick. 
“The man in the white suit with the whip.” 
His neocolonial twinges troubled him, but 
trying to launch a fast business in a slow 
country was driving him nuts. 

Jim and Nick had planned to get the site up 
by May 15. Now they wondered if they’d paid 
for a very expensive and very bad Caribbean 
vacation. The million-dollar-a-month black¬ 
jack gross they’d heard about was starting to 
seem further and further away. 

Then, just before sunset on Friday, May 12, 
when the boys of Belize Computer Solutions 
were deciding where to go drinking, they 


asked. “I’ve been doing this all week. Cap 
me. Somebody please cap me.” 

W eb casinos come wrapped in high con¬ 
cepts, everything from ancient Egyptian 
themes to anime to PamelaAndersonCasino 
.com. Underneath the graphics, though, the 
sites don’t differ much. The average home- 
page features an icon for a sports book on 
one side and gaming on the other, with 
“Open an Account” and “Download Now” 
blinking somewhere in between. 

A first-time user makes a deposit with the 
site’s offshore bank via wire, credit card, or 
check, and then downloads the gambling 
software. The user enters a virtual casino 
lobby plastered with icons for dozens of 
games from slots to Pai Gow poker. 

With the Starnet software used by a quar¬ 
ter of all online casinos, clicking Blackjack 
fills the screen with a green felt tabletop. At 
the table’s upper edge, two hands hold a 
deck of cards. At lower left, a button says 


Just before sunset, Ernesto the Customs Broker 
showed up with three Samsonites he'd pried 
loose from the docks. The servers had arrived. 


heard a knock on the door. The water had 
been turned on. The crate stuffed with Nick’s 
life had been pried loose from the docks. 
And Ernesto the Customs Broker and a 
posse of helpers appeared with three black 
Samsonites. The servers had arrived. 

Jim and Nick pulled three beers from 
an increasingly gamy cooler and made a 
toast. “Finally,” said Jim, clinking bottles 
with Ernesto. 

“Soon come, mon,” joked Nick, and tipped 
back his Belikin. 

After Ernesto left, Jim inspected the con¬ 
tents of the Samsonites. There was a dent in 
one of the machines. A memory board had 
come loose. When he reattached it and fired 
up the server, the board didn’t register. It 
was dead, and it was Friday. A $1,000 replace¬ 
ment would have to be FedExed from Cali¬ 
fornia - but it couldn’t happen until Monday, 
which meant it wouldn’t reach Belize until 
Wednesday, if then. 

Jim started banging his forehead against 
the barracks wall - not too hard, lest the 
wall collapse. “Is my head flat yet?” he 


Deal, and to the right sit stacks of chips. 
Click a chip, click Deal, and the hands sling 
cards on the felt. 

Just to get started, it can take 20 minutes 
for this 5-Mbyte program and others like it 
to drip onto your hard drive, and days to set 
up the offshore bank account. Apparently, 
gamblers are patient people: According 
to Bear Stearns, 18 million of them have 
waited through enough downloads to make 
Net gaming worth $2.2 billion annually, a 
total projected to triple by 2002. In 1998, 
a Cook Islands-based Web site called Casinos 
of the South Pacific claimed to pull down 
$4 million within four days of its launch. 

The promise of easy, semi-licit money has 
led to the registration of about 1,000 gaming 
URLs, up from 40 just three years ago. 

The money was what attracted Jim and 
Nick. They resented all the stock-option mil¬ 
lionaires they knew - early-thirties peers 
who got rich in the northern Virginia silicon 
rush - and Jim was always hatching get-rich 
schemes that inevitably costarred passive, 
careerless Nick as his Beavis. This time was 
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different, in that he’d followed through. 

For Jim, at least, the shadiness of gam¬ 
bling was also appealing. Despite - or per¬ 
haps because of - his years in Catholic and 
military schools, he liked the idea of slightly 
filthy lucre. “Vice makes the most money,” 
he told Nick. He’d missed the online porn 
craze, so he latched on to gambling. 

But Jim wasn’t really cut out for shadi¬ 
ness. This was obvious as soon as he made 
his first friend in Belize, who simultane¬ 
ously intrigued and unnerved him. Mickey 
seemed hyper but harmless, except for the 
time he dropped his gun and put a hollow- 
point through his tape deck - and the time 
he’d served in prison for drug trafficking. 
Jim was a high-paid and geeky government 
consultant; Mickey had honed his computer 


chops as a pennies-an-hour clerk at Joliet. 

Jim liked hanging out with the other 
three dozen expats in the EPZ, but they 
could tell he didn’t fit in. The bookies who 
killed time at Mickey’s still did business the 
way they’d done it in the States. They called 
their clients “suckers” and sent canned 
hams to the biggest suckers at Christmas; 
the only difference was that now the suckers 
emailed or phoned via satellite, and the 
bookies’ cigars were Cuban. One bookie’s 
girlfriend, big breasts straining at her T- 
shirt, took a single look at Jim, in his loafers 
and Dockers, and said, “Who’s the stiff guy?” 

When the Net gambling industry started 
in the mid-’90s, operators gravitated to 
island nations that already hosted old- 
school offshore 1-800 telephone bookies. 
Today, most gaming sites park their servers 
somewhere in the Caribbean basin. The 
island of Antigua got into the business in 
1996 and is now the egambling capital. It’s 
the official home of one in five sites, such as 
InterCasino, the world’s most popular, which 
has 230,000 registered users and reportedly 
earns several million dollars a month. Antigua 
hosts twice as many gaming URLs as runner- 
up St. Kitts, a nearby micronation. 

In the past three years, other jurisdictions 
have caught on. There are now 53 countries, 


including Britain and Australia, that either 
license or tolerate online gambling, and the 
industry has spread to the Central American 
mainland, where it’s cheaper to do business 
than on an island. Belize licensed its first 
Web site, a virtual bingo hall, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1999. Now there are three dozen 
gaming sites of all stripes whirring on 
machines in the EPZ. 

Jim and Nick didn’t choose the Zone 
because they preferred flat, humid Belize 
to equally humid DC. They went offshore 
because onshore wasn’t an option. Though 
half of all Net gamblers live in the US, Net 
gambling is illegal there. At least, it seems to 
be forbidden. Online gambling is typical of 
cyberspace in that it combines exponential 
growth with a lack of clear legal precedent. 


A few states have had success prosecuting 
Web gaming operations under pre-Internet 
gambling prohibitions. Minnesota sued an 
offshore sports book before it could launch 
in 1995, and three years later 37 states 
joined forces to shut down an Idaho-based 
online tribal lottery. In 1998, the state of New 
York ordered a casino in Antigua to stop tak¬ 
ing online bets from New York residents. 
These states argue that the act of gambling 
takes place in both the casino’s server and 
the customer’s computer, and that even 
though the operator is based in another 
country, it has broken the state law against 
phone wagering. 

But most states have yet to add cyber¬ 
language to their gaming laws, and the fed¬ 
eral situation is murkier still. According to 
the Justice Department, the 1961 Interstate 
Wire Act - which prohibits making bets over 
a phone line - also applies to the Net. The 
government insists that online gambling 
operations - even if their servers sit offshore 
- cannot legally take wagers that originate 
inside the US. Unfortunately for the Feds, 
the Wire Act doesn’t mention the Web by 
name, and they’ve had trouble making their 
interpretation stick. 

The most famous Web gaming case to date 
emerged from a 1998 FBI sting of offshore 


sports books. A US attorney in Manhattan 
indicted 21 people working for six Web sites 
in Curacao, Antigua, Costa Rica, and the 
Dominican Republic. The best-known busi¬ 
ness was World Sports Exchange, an entic¬ 
ingly URLed sports book, www.wsex.com , 
launched in 1996 by three former options 
traders. Two of them remain in Antigua, 
still taking bets on wsex.com. The third, Jay 
Cohen, returned to the States last February 
to fight the charges in court. He lost, and is 
currently appealing the verdict. 

A year earlier, federal attorneys in Texas 
convicted two offshore bookies only to see 
the convictions tossed by an appeals judge 
who said no laws had been broken. Cohen 
has high hopes for his own appeal, and the 
US has yet to indict any Web casinos , because 
the Wire Act mentions only bets on sporting 
events. When the law was written, no one 
foresaw shooting craps over a phone line. 

Foes of Web gaming are trying to plug the 
gaps in the Wire Act. Brick-and-mortar 
gambling interests have pushed their politi¬ 
cal allies to squelch the online competition. 
An amended version of the Wire Act spon¬ 
sored by US Senator Jon Kyi (R-Arizona) 
passed the Senate in 1998 but stalled in the 
House. Another version died last July. Even¬ 
tually, some form of the Kyi Bill will proba¬ 
bly pass, since a curb on Net gaming enjoys 
broad bipartisan support. “You can’t hide 
online,” Attorney General Janet Reno has 
warned, “and you can’t hide offshore.” 

In the meantime, that’s exactly what the 
gamblers are doing, with apparent success. 
The Web gaming industry has matured 
quickly. The original sites were built by 
hands-on entrepreneurs, people who wrote 
the code and programmed the servers. As 
the industry has spread around the world, 
spawning conventions and trade magazines, 
many of those pioneers have morphed into 
software suppliers, who sell turnkey prod¬ 
ucts and also operate their own casinos and 
sports books under spin-off corporations. 
For these slick offerings, refined over the 
last few years, companies like Microgaming 
and CryptoLogic charge would-be casino 
operators as much as $300,000 up-front, 
plus 50 percent of the net. 

Jim had no intention of paying such huge 
prices, but he did find them inspiring. “If 
they’re charging that kind of criminal 
money and getting away with it,” he rea- 


"You can't hide online or offshore/' warned Janet 
Reno. Meanwhile, ebets are being served from 
53 countries, a game worth $2.2 billion a year. 
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But they didn’t actually know anyone who 
was in the business. Almost as soon as he 
arrived in Belize, Nick began to ask a trou¬ 
bling question. 

“Is anybody ,” he wanted to know, “really 
making money at this?” 


soned, “then we want to be in the software 
business.” Thus his get-rich plan had two 
parts. First he would set up and operate his 
own casino, making money as he debugged 
and refined his casino program. Then he 
would make a bigger bundle selling the 
software to others. 

But Jim knew there were question marks. 
For one thing, he wasn’t really sure how 


much money there might be in Web gaming, 
because by design offshore businesses don’t 
divulge a wealth of verifiable earnings data. 
Some of the big firms are publicly held and 
issue annual reports, but most casinos are 
privately owned and trundle money through 
offshore banks. Jim and Nick had heard the 
claims - millions in profits for operators, 
millions more for the software developers. 


T uesday night was Sun Server Eve. It called 
for drinking, because after the memory 
board was pulled out of the FedEx box, 
Belize Computer Solutions would be in lock- 
down. Jim and Roland would spend every 
waking hour for days linking the Oracle 
database - and its random number genera¬ 
tor - to the Cold Fusion middleware to the 
Flash-based game software. This was their 
final chance to recreate. 

Besides, it was Roger-the-lawyer’s forty- 
somethingth birthday and his last night in 
Belize. So the boys decided to celebrate 
with a night at Raul’s Rosegarden, a squat 
cement cantina/whorehouse on the North¬ 
ern Highway, halfway between Belize City 
and the Zone. Jim told Roger: “Surrender 
your body to your friends.” 

Roger brightened. “That means I can’t be 
held responsible for anything I do.” 

By 11, after some prelims, Jim’s team was 
propped in white plastic chairs in front of 
Raul’s waist-high stage. Above them, a mes¬ 
tizo girl, probably 17, probably imported 
from Guatemala, danced naked to 100 deci¬ 
bels of “Mambo No. 5” as a giant Bob Marley 
head watched from a mural. Ringing the 
stage and filling the back booths were 
smooth-cheeked Anglo soldiers little older 
than the stripper. Belize, a former UK 
colony, still hosted British army jungle train¬ 
ing, and the bored Tommies appreciated the 
$2.50 cover at Raul’s. When the strippers left 
the stage they became hookers, and now one 
of the Brits was trying to weasel $5 off the 
Guatemalan girl’s already low price of $25. 

“Look, he’s haggling!” shouted Nick, 
incredulous. 

“I wonder what kind of a cut the house 
gets,” Jim mused. 

Then Jim heard a thunk, and something 
wet splashed his khakis. To his right, Roger 
was slumped chin-to-chest in his plastic 
chair. He’d fallen asleep in the jet-engine 
noise of Raul’s, and dropped a full Belikin. 

It wasn’t even midnight. 

Roger was trying to hang with computer 
nerds 10 years his junior because he’d run 
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head-on into midlife. He was thinking about 
ditching DC to join the hordes of drinking, 
smoking, single American men who were 
scrounging a second chance out of Belize, 
enjoying the freedom, the right to drive with 
an open beer and without a seat belt. 

Jim had enlisted Roger because he wanted 
to try, at least, to run offshore gambling 
legally. Some Zonesters had a damn-the- 
consequences attitude about the possibility 
of prosecution back in the US, but not Jim: 
The suburban dad inside him was too cau¬ 
tious for that. He preferred to be a law-abid¬ 
ing vice lord, so hiring a lawyer was the first 
item in his business plan. 

Roger reviewed the relevant gaming laws 
state by state, and told Jim where the prob¬ 
lems were. Jim decided to minimize the 
potential for indictment by building fire¬ 
walls that would block users from states that 
had either prosecuted offshore operations - 
like Minnesota and New York - or looked 
like they might. He would also forgo a sports 
book. Though more lucrative than casinos, 
sports books drew heat from the Feds. 

Roger then devised a kosher means of 
bringing the profits back to the US. Jim 
lived in northern Virginia, and to his relief, 
Roger read Virginia law as being favorable 
to offshore Net gaming. Virginia’s statute, 
though untested, seemed to consider the act 
of gambling to lie in the casino server alone, 
and not in the bettor’s computer. Roger 
advised Jim that he could funnel money 
from offshore gambling into a specially 
formed Virginia corporation, as long as he 
paid taxes. 

Reassured, Jim started coding. He pro¬ 
grammed the whole casino on his own, with 
help from some DC geeks. He built the data¬ 
base, which ran the games; the middleware, 
which linked the gambler to the database; 
and the graphic interface, the spinning 
roulette wheel and rolling dice that would 
entice players into opening an account. The 
end result was workable but fairly generic, 
a casino with conservative graphics and the 
usual range of games. Its only personality 
came from a few quasi-Monte Carlo touches, 
like a banner reading CASINO SUR LA MER. 

Next, Jim and Nick went to Network Solu¬ 
tions to get a domain name, but any remotely 
plausible name had been snapped up: Astro- 
bet, Joyluckcasino, Sexino, Aceinthehole. 
Desperate, they experimented with porno¬ 


graphic typos - casinosluts, instead of 
casinoslots - and still struck out. Finally, 
unhappily, they settled for 33 Black, which 
at least was the name of a roulette number. 

To figure out where 33 Black’s servers 
should come to rest, Jim and Nick read 
stacks of brochures from prospective host 
nations and reams of news reports. They 
ruled out the first-world comforts of Britain 
and Australia, because those countries were 
far away and heavily taxed. They performed 
visual trace routing, using a computer pro¬ 
gram to draw a line from server to satellite 
to server until they found the home ISPs of 
their favorite Web casinos. Many of them 
turned out to originate from the Leeward 
Islands of Antigua, Dominica, and St. Kitts, 
and from the Dominican Republic. 

Jim and Nick had heard bad things about 
the Leewards - hurricanes, $100,000 gam¬ 
ing licenses - so they flew to the Dominican 
Republic. Their first prospecting trip was a 
bust. Nick liked the windsurfing, but the 
country didn’t sanction Internet gambling. 
The government didn’t interfere, usually, 
but it didn’t give explicit permission. Unlike 
some of the other offshore cowboys, Jim 
needed a piece of paper saying his casino 
was legit, and that need, plus the low cost of 
living, the relatively low cost of the gaming 
license, positive word of mouth, and great 
scuba diving, led 33 Black to Belize. 

On March 2, Jim, Nick, and Roger found 
themselves on Barrack Road in Belize City, 
in an office lined with law books, ready to 
buy bandwidth and sign a lease. Across 
from them at a conference table sat a hand¬ 
some, black-haired, jocular man of indeter¬ 
minate ethnicity and age: Glenn Godfrey, 
Belize’s former attorney general. Godfrey, a 
Stanford grad, was one of the richest and 
most powerful men in a country with only 
250,000 residents, a pillar of the People’s 
United Party, and the father of the EPZ. 

Godfrey started by telling the boys that 
he’d decided to court offshore bookies and 
casinos when he saw how they’d been mis¬ 
handled in other Caribbean countries. “They 
were being treated like poor relatives,” he 
smiled. “Poor relatives with money.” 

For starters, the more established host 
nations couldn’t keep their hands off the 
golden goose’s neck. Some officials didn’t 
quite understand what cyberspace was, 
Godfrey said, or that if you squeezed Net 
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entrepreneurs too hard for graft or taxes, 
they could throw their servers in a Sam¬ 
sonite and fly away. “They didn’t realize the 
potential of the industry,” he said. “They 
were always with their hands out.” 

Godfrey gave examples. “Antigua tried to 
impose a 2 percent tax. People said, ‘You do 
that, we’ll leave.’ There was also a recent 
proposal in Antigua that you would have to 
send all your communications through a 
central government server.” Jim, Nick, and 
Roger looked suitably shocked. 

“In Costa Rica,” Godfrey continued, “they 
don’t give you a license. The local munici¬ 
pality will give you a license to do data pro¬ 
cessing, but the federal government doesn’t 
recognize it, so they’ll visit you from time to 
time.” Another grin. “On Margarita Island 
[Venezuela], they decided that any sites had 
to be affiliated with a hotel of more than 
300 rooms. The only hotel with more than 
300 rooms,” he paused, “belonged to a 
friend of the president.” 

Godfrey believed the biggest shortcoming 
in the English-speaking casino centers, like 
Antigua and St. Kitts, was the expense and 
inefficiency of Cable & Wireless, the regional 


phone monopoly. In the summer of 1999, 
he convinced his friends in government to 
make Web casinos legal in the EPZ, and 
then grant him a concession that would lure 
clients away from the traditional gaming 
nations. Tenants would pay no import duties 
or taxes, standard for free trade zones, but 
they would also buy their bandwidth directly 
from Godfrey, instead of from Belize Tele¬ 
communications Limited, the leading local 
bandwidth provider. Godfrey summed up 
his pitch: “One, we have licensing. Two, we 
have a tax-free environment. Three, we 
have affordable, reliable bandwidth.” 

Godfrey said he didn’t care what casino 
operators in Belize did with their profits. 

The cash would pass through an offshore 
bank that sits right under his office, and 
which he owns, but it wasn’t his problem if 
not everyone was as Boy Scoutish as Jim 
about paying the IRS. Belize only extradites 


for what the ex-attorney general called 
“crimes against humanity.” 

“If a man doesn’t want to pay his taxes,” 
he said, “that’s not a crime against humanity. 
That’s between him and his government.” 

In the months following the March 2 
meeting, Roger and Godfrey faxed each 
other until they agreed on lease terms for 
an office in the EPZ. The rate was not what 
one usually pays for 1,000 square feet on the 
first floor with a field full of Brahma cattle 
next door. “It’s on par with what you’d pay 
for downtown space in a major American 
city,” grimaced Jim, declining to give a 
figure. “Not Manhattan, but Atlanta.” Jim 
also agreed to pay Godfrey’s company, Data 
Pro, $3,500 a month for 256K of bandwidth, 
comparable to what he’d been quoted in 
the Dominican Republic. 

With Nick, Roger, and Roland in tow, Jim 
flew back to Belize in May to set up shop in 
the Zone. He was already into 33 Black for 
a hundred grand, and he’d just applied for a 
home equity loan, but he expected to be 
earning a 65 percent net return within a 
year. And he hoped that soon after that he’d 
be ready for phase two - selling his soft¬ 


ware. Everything was on track. According 
to the current rules of Net gaming, however 
- rules he would learn soon enough - he’d 
done nearly everything wrong. 

J im had promised a young woman at the 
FedEx office on Barrack Road a pint of 
Haagen-Dazs if the memory board came in 
late on Wednesday and she stuck around 
until he retrieved it. She was supposed to 
call him on his BTL cell phone, which usu¬ 
ally worked, but the afternoon was fading 
and he hadn’t heard a ring. 

While he waited, he and Nick lolled on 
the wooden deck of the EPZ’s cloudy swim¬ 
ming pool, across the highway from their 
own more humble digs. Nick was bumming 
smokes from Hugh, a Canadian with a 
shaved head who was taking a break from 
his office next to the pool. Hugh was a sales 
rep for GamingTech, the casino software 


division of Calgary-based Chartwell Tech¬ 
nology. GamingTech had been based in the 
EPZ since December, and a dozen of its 
clients were launched and taking bets 
around the region, including three in Belize. 

The door to the GamingTech office opened. 
Out strode Hugh’s boss, Richard - his head 
nearly as hairless as Hugh’s, a tiny stud in 
his left earlobe. He had a fresh fax in his 
hand, and it wasn’t work-related. 

“Hey, Nick,” he deadpanned, “my mom 
just sent me my baby picture.” He passed 
the paper to Nick. It was a doctored photo 
of an infant with a very grown-up penis. 
Locker-room giggles all around. 

Then Jim asked Hugh what he’d been up 
to pre-Chartwell, and a curtain came down. 
“I was pursuing other projects,” he purred 
in circumspect offshorespeak, dragging on a 
menthol. He sized up Jim, still in khakis and 
black loafers, and returned serve. “You’re 
from northern Virginia? Isn’t that where the 
CIA is based?” 

33 Black had been assigned to the smaller, 
dowdier, southern half of the EPZ. Construc¬ 
tion trash filled the yard of a three-building, 
tile-roofed complex they shared with an 
open-air snack bar, a minivan-load of old- 
school bookies, and Mickey. Jim et al. had 
barely blown up their air mattresses before 
they decided the grass was greener on the 
other side of the EPZ. And it was, literally. 

Across the highway, EPZ North had a 
manicured lawn, as well as a security guard, 
a metal gate with the Zone’s name in gold 
letters, and three big haciendoid houses. 
Before Godfrey came along, the spread had 
been a time-share, but when no one wanted 
condos an hour from the nearest beach, it 
went into receivership. 

Almost all the other gaming outfits, like 
Chartwell, were lodged on the north side. 
That fact, and the swimming pool, drew 
Jim, Nick, and the boys across the street 
again and again. They asked for and 
received advice on where to buy something 
to eat besides deep-fried Chinese chicken, 
and how to Get Things Done in Belize. But 
while the other cyberexpats were casino 
operators like themselves, that’s where the 
similarities ended. 

It wasn’t just that the North Siders were 
wary; it was that, in a sense, they were in a 
different business altogether. Along with Jim 
and Nick, there was one other set of gaming 


The grass was decidedly greener on the other 
side of the EPZ, where the offshore veterans had 
moved far beyond mom-and-pop gaming sites. 
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Raul's Rosegarden, a cement cantina/cathouse midway between Belize City and the Zone. 


Underfunded and with a DIY ethic that felt very 
San Jose garage circa 1980, Jim and Nick were 
entering the arena just in time to lose their ass. 


novices on the EPZ grounds, a Midwestern 
duo named Brent and Melissa who were run¬ 
ning a casino using GamingTech/Chartwell 
software. Otherwise, the expats were off¬ 
shore veterans, refugees from the Leewards 
who’d moved beyond the stage of operating 
mere mom-and-pop gaming sites. 

The sales pitch on GamingTech’s corpo¬ 
rate Web site explained what was actually 
happening in the Zone. “We can put you in 
contact with several third parties,” it told 
potential casino operators, “who can pro¬ 
vide you with the following services: Host 
location for server ... customer support ... 
bandwidth ... gaming license ... banking.” 
The “third parties” were ChartwelTs neigh¬ 
bor companies in the Zone - Windnsea 
(a company represented by an earringed 
Californian named Craig Williamson) and 
Jungle Management (two more Californi¬ 
ans, named Adam and Ross). Chartwell 
was a software supplier, but Jungle and 
Windnsea were repackagers, selling a wider 
menu of services. Their services allowed 


ChartwelTs clients to become owners of 
Zone casinos without suffering through a 
tenth of Jim’s chores. In fact, their clients 
didn’t even need to come to Belize. 

Windnsea and Jungle would take their 
clients’ money and buy servers, bandwidth, 
licenses, and idiotproof software. For an 
additional fee, the companies would run 
the sites, answer questions, bill losers, and 
send money to winners. The nominal own¬ 
ers could stay home, monitor their sites via 
mirrored servers, if they liked, or pay no 
attention at all. The only work these passive 
“owners” had to do was sign their names. 

In effect, they were taking a cut of gaming 
proceeds from Windnsea and Jungle in 
return for assuming legal and financial risk. 

Williamson was running 27 servers out of 
the plushest hacienda, nearly all of them for 
absentee owners. When he first got into 
offshore gaming, however, there was noth¬ 
ing passive about it. In early 1998, he’d left 
a San Diego defense industry firm to start 
a bingo site in Antigua, back when offshore 


still meant do-it-yourself. 

“We had to ‘find a way’ for everything,” he 
recalled. “Find a way to ship the servers, 
find a way to get them through customs, 
find someone with a pickup truck to carry a 
1,200-pound server rack up the hill to the 
Cable & Wireless building, dragging the rear 
bumper on the dirt road the whole way.” 

Meanwhile, reliable bandwidth, and lots 
of it, had become increasingly crucial - the 
growing use of Java, Shockwave, and Flash 
meant more burden on the uplink. After a 
year and two months, Williamson gave up 
on Antigua and called Glenn Godfrey. 

When he moved to Belize, Williamson 
dumped his original bingo software and 
decided to package other people’s products, 
concentrating on third-party business. Most 
of his servers are now in Belize, but he’s kept 
a couple in Antigua, and has already set up a 
few in Net gaming’s next frontier territory: 
Nicaragua. (All his customer service staff, 
though, is in Belize.) Williamson was doing 
everything from hands-off “colocating,” a la 
the St. Kitts deal, to full-service management 
for absentees. 

He changed his approach because he sensed 
a shift in the industry. At a 1999 Internet 
gaming convention in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, he kept meeting a certain kind 
of greenhorn. “You could tell they weren’t 
people who could strap servers to their 
backs and go down to a third-world country 
and launch a site themselves. But they had 
capital and they wanted to own a casino.” 

Jim’s DIY ethic, by contrast, seemed 
quaint. It was San Jose garage mentality 
circa 1980. He’d written his own code when 
he could’ve written a check. He was making 
33 Black more of a bushwhacking adventure 
than it probably needed to be. But that 
wasn’t the only thing he’d done wrong. 

First, by forsaking a sports book, he’d 
shut off 45 percent of his potential revenue. 
There are twice as many casinos as book¬ 
makers, but most ebets are still sports bets, 
with an emphasis on football. Bookmaking 
also helps a casino operator build trust with 
customers. The average sucker can’t hack a 
blackjack program to see if it’s crooked, but 
he knows whether he covered a spread. An 
honest sports book is a good promo for any 
linked casino. 

But 33 Black’s biggest problem was its lack 
of investment capital. In the past (which in 
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online gaming means 1996), carving out a 
home in the market was cheaper. “In the 
early days,” says Web gaming analyst Sebast¬ 
ian Sinclair of Christiansen Capital Advisors, 
“you could spend $80,000 on marketing and 
do $4 million the first year” The annual cost 
of doing business was as low as $240,000, 
most of it spent trolling for customers. Now, 
says Sinclair, “the market isn’t growing fast 
enough to support the number of startups.” 
Gone is the era in which a site could earn 
millions within months, so name recogni¬ 
tion has become crucial. Marketing is more 
important, and more expensive, than ever. 

Sue Schneider of the Interactive Gaming 
Council, the industry’s trade group, esti¬ 
mates that a fledgling casino needs to spend 
$50,000 per month to attract a viable level 
of traffic. Sinclair and fellow analyst Marc 
Falcone of Bear Stearns set the bar much 
higher. Falcone thinks an annual marketing 
budget in the millions is more realistic; 
Sinclair pegs it at $6 million-plus. “If you 
want to play this game to win,” says Sinclair, 
“you’ve got to come on with a bang.” 

Schneider, who doubles as a casino broker, 
has handled the sales of several established, 


first-generation casinos that she ranks among 
the top 20 in earnings. They claimed monthly 
nets of $750,000 to a million-plus, and the 
big three - InterCasino, Casino on Net, and 
Golden Palace - rake in those totals weekly. 
For Jim and Nick and other recent entrants, 
the greenback printing press is closed. Sin¬ 
clair guesses that the newbies are struggling 
to haul in a million a year - and that’s if they 
succeed. In its annual report last spring, 
publicly traded software firm Starnet listed 
$1.5 million in “bad debts” against revenues 
of $14 million. The debts were delinquent 
payments from casinos that didn’t make it. 

What did all this mean for Jim and Nick? 
Probably that they were entering the arena 
underfunded and a little late, but just in 
time to lose their ass. 

S un Server Day came and went, but still 
no memory board. With few computer 
chores to keep them busy, the men of 33 
Black piled into their rented Mitsubishi 
pickup and drove to Belize City, where they 
bought mops and scrub brushes and gene- 
curdling Latin American pesticides that 
would be illegal in the US. They were going 


to spend their downtime scouring the filth 
from the sprawling, decrepit apartment 
they’d rented on the outskirts of town. 

Bali Gardens is a neighborhood four and 
a half miles north of Belize City and ten 
miles south of the Zone. According to its 
creation myth, a decade earlier a Taiwanese 
millionaire had banished his daughter to 
Belize to keep her away from a boy. She 
consoled herself by erecting a dozen weird 
cement mansions on a thin strip of land 
between the Northern Highway and the 
shallow Caribbean. In a sea-level town 
spongier than New Orleans, locals had 
shunned the acreage as especially unstable. 
Within months, Bali Gardens was sinking. 
Cracks split the walls. The huge boxes slid 
off their foundations, and blue crabs dug 
holes in the yards. 

Shell-shocked buildings and palmy 
horizons - it reminded Jim and Nick of a 
Vietnam setting from Full Metal Jacket . 
They renamed it all Kubrickville, and rented 
a flat in its weirdest pile, a three-story yel¬ 
low castle with an actual turret on top. 

With five bedrooms and three porches, 
their second-floor spread felt like a ranch 
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home in the sky. No one else lived in the 
building - but then, no one had lived there 
for at least four years, and it showed. 

Jim and Nick leaned on their fresh new 
mops, unsure where to start. The air stank of 
rotten fish sauce, bugs lay dead in mounds, 
and tropical crud caked every surface. Some 
of the dirt looked ominous. “What is that?” 
shuddered Nick, pointing to a huge brown 
stain spattered across the kitchen wall. “Call 
the forensics unit,” joked Jim. 

It was a little too much like Khe Sanh, 
perhaps, but the Castle was the best place 
for an expat. In Kubrickville, there were four 
other houses full of EPZers. Ocean breezes 
and cheap rents made the crumbling hulks a 
natural for short-term residents. The SUVs 
in the driveways, the security guard and 
gate, the cluster of gringos - it had a certain 
circled-wagon sahib vibe, like a hardship- 
post embassy compound. 

By Friday night, the memory board had 
finally arrived, but instead of heading to the 
Zone to work, the boys took a case of beer 
up on the Castle roof. A half-dozen Zonians 
joined them, killing the hours before the 
weekly mass pilgrimage to the Eden dance 
club. Lisa, an employee of Jungle Manage¬ 
ment, was there, as was smooth-skulled 
Hugh from GamingTech. So was the staff 
of the fledgling casino WagerWorldWide - 
Brent and Melissa. 

Soon after hitting Belize, Jim and Nick 
had gravitated to Brent, a tall and stocky 
Midwesterner with a long goatee and a 
habit of blasting rap metal through his 
Kubrickville window. So far Brent was the 
only other hands-on Web-gaming novice 
they’d met. Because he wasn’t trying to sell 
Jim and Nick anything, he was more open 
than some of the other expats about the real 
level of profit behind the hype, and about his 
resume. When they got him up on the roof, 
they pumped him for info. Brent popped the 
top off a beer with a car key, and explained 
what he was doing in Belize. 

For two hours a day in the summer of ’99, 
he’d sold copiers in his Midwestern home¬ 
town. The rest of the time he was online, 
researching offshore gambling. Eventually 
he came across Belize and Glenn Godfrey. 

“I wanted to get in this business,” Brent 
said, leaning against the ledge of the Castle, 
“and this was a virgin country that I felt I 
could trust. I wouldn’t get munched up by 


the big guys, and I could swing the cost of 
the gaming license.” 

He cashed in everything he owned, bor¬ 
rowed from everybody he knew, and came up 
with $100,000. He had to buy his software 
from Chartwell, but Adam, the guy at Jungle, 
helped him bargain the up-front payment 
down to $15,000. Adam lent him a cranny in 
Jungle’s office. Brent, a computer neophyte, 
installed NT by himself, and WagerWorld¬ 
Wide.com went up on March 6. 

As small-timers, Brent and Melissa focused 
on intense customer service. They refunded 
money to gamblers who were simply too 
dumb or underRAMed to handle their soft¬ 
ware. They instant-messaged their users, 
and played the role of different help-desk 
reps - Brent became “Heather” - so the 
casino would seem like it had a staff. 

It was all very seat-of-the-pants; they 
even got themselves a summer intern, Fred, 
an MBA student from a college in the West¬ 
ern US. Lest you think, however, that Brent 
was a carbon copy of Jim, or one of those 


second-wave high-risk investors Craig 
Williamson was touting, you should know 
that his road to Belize started when he fol¬ 
lowed up on some iffy entrepreneurial 
advice he got from an acquaintance. “Start 
a raffle,” the guy said. “Sell tickets at $125 a 
pop and raffle off his-and-hers Mercedes. 
Don’t buy the cars until you’re in the black.” 

Brent gave it a shot. He’d barely gotten 
started when a letter arrived from his state’s 
attorney general. It said, “You’re operating a 
game of chance. Cease and desist now.” The 
letter convinced him that games of chance 
were best pursued offshore. 

Underneath it all, Brent was just a younger, 
less-pickled version of your factory-issue 
pirate expat. He was at home in the gray 
areas of offshore life. After the Kubrickville 
rooftop party, he and Jim and Nick recon¬ 
vened at Eden, taking chairs at the desig¬ 
nated EPZ table on the edge of the dance 
floor. As bass-boosted Latin pop boomed 
out of the speakers, courtiers of every hue 
from Belize’s multiethnic jumble, including 


Mickey and Neville the Fixer, dropped by to 
pay their respects. 

“I could stay in Belize forever,” Brent 
beamed. And he just might. “I’ve taken the 
necessary precautions,” he shrugged, allud¬ 
ing to potential legal problems, “but if I 
have to give up my US citizenship, and if 
I can’t go home, so be it.” 

J im and Nick weren’t taking that kind of 
gamble, but they had plenty of other 
problems. They were out on a limb finan¬ 
cially, and it worried them that Brent, who 
was already up and running, didn’t seem to 
be getting rich. By May, WagerWorldWide 
had its own office, 350 customers, and a 
fistful of maxed-out credit cards. Brent and 
Melissa were struggling to make their 
monthly payments to Chartwell, which had 
demanded a heavier-than-normal cut of the 
take in return for the up-front discount. 
Every other spare cent went to marketing - 
spamming, email address harvesting, pro¬ 
motions on other sites. One early, costly ad 


campaign had brought 11,000 clickthroughs 
- and not a single registered customer. 

“We were sweating one day,” recalled 
Brent. “Somebody got up two grand on us in 
blackjack. We didn’t want to write that check. 
Luckily we didn’t have to.” 

It was a hard slog, completely contrary to 
their naive expectation of instant wealth. If 
WagerWorldWide was like most online casi¬ 
nos, its 350 customers would be worth a 
mere $250 in profits each. It was a long way 
from becoming InterCasino, with its 
$50,000 winners and promo trips to Vegas. 

Brent responded by doing all the things 
Web gaming operators do to make a strug¬ 
gling site profitable. He added an online 
sports book. Thinking shelf space, he also 
started a second gaming site called bigdog- 
casino.com. To amortize the cost of market¬ 
ing and software, most operators cram 
another casino or six onto their servers, 
since the cost of a second or third site is 
nothing compared with the cost of the first 
one. Which leads to another problem: With 


Their neighbor had his own office, 350 customers, 
and a fistful of maxed-out credit cards. The era of 
startups pulling in $1 million a month was gone. 
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Unlike the boys at 33 Black, Brent - and Cujo - love Belize/If I can't go home," he says, "so be it." 


1,000 casinos in existence and more coming 
all the time, not only are there too many 
competitors entering the market, but the 
sites already up and running are prone to 
mitosis. 

Are the operators adding sites because 
they’re making so much money, or so little? 
No one knows, but cloning, like third-party 
hosting and the old hands’ shift into soft¬ 
ware sales, raises questions about gaming’s 
profitability. Does the money lie in running 
a casino, or in convincing someone else 
there’s money to be made running a casino? 
Another unknown. Jim wanted to be in the 
gaming-software biz, but there were 40 such 
software firms and repackagers last year. 
Now there are 60, and the growth continues 
to outpace the number of new egamblers 
logging on. Proliferation has driven the up¬ 
front price of a gaming program down 
below $100,000, drawing fresh recruits into 
a crowded business. The software compa¬ 
nies are beckoning the likes of WagerWorld- 
Wide forward, even as several developments 
on the horizon make the future look scary. 

First, the traditional offshore nations have 
an image problem. Jim may like to rub up 
against shady glamour, but some potential 
gamblers associate the Caribbean with 
money laundering. In the long run, most 


The next wave: "institutional investors." Britain's 
megabookies are already online. And Vegas has 
plans for when powers-that-be stop saying no. 


When it does, Craig Williamson’s world of 
secondhand offshore gamblers may be 
pushed aside. He himself had predicted 
what would happen. “The second wave com¬ 
ing to this industry,” he’d said, “is the people 
who want to put the money in but don’t want 
to be here. The third wave is the institu¬ 
tional investor.” In gambling, the institu¬ 
tional investors are behemoths from Vegas. 

The Kyi Bill passed the Senate 90 to 10. It 
died in the House because too many differ¬ 
ent brick-and-mortar gambling interests 
wanted to carve out exceptions for them¬ 


using the same brand-name outfit they visit 
in person. And both the gaming powerhouses 
and startups are jockeying to put wireless 
and interactive-TV apps at their fingertips. 

In the US, many land-based casinos are 
planning ahead for the day when the all- “ 

powerful Nevada Gaming Commission and 5 
gambling industry trade groups stop saying i 
no. In September, for example, Harrah’s 
inaugurated a play-for-fun gaming site. The ^ 
dotcom Harrah’s will develop a huge cus- < 

tomer base, and as soon as the law permits, ° 

o 

Harrah’s could simply flip a switch and turn f 


first-world consumers will want to send 
their money to a business with a first-world 
address. Increasingly, they can, as more 
Web sites set up in Australia, the UK, and 
other reputable-sounding places. Those 
countries test and regulate their casinos, 
which makes consumers feel safer. 

If the US were to enter the market, con¬ 
sumers would feel really safe. And the US 
will inevitably emerge from its legal murk. 


selves. The manner of its death bodes ill for 
any comprehensive Web gaming ban: It was 
a clear sign that land-based US gaming 
interests realize there’s money in the Web. 
While they may want egambling regulated, 
and the offshore upstarts quashed, they 
don’t want to forfeit their own cut of future 
profits. They sense that the Net could be an 
extension of their empire, and this possibil¬ 
ity means trouble for the little guys. The 
land-based casinos’ trade groups officially 
oppose Web gaming. The membership, 
however, is split, with more and more casi¬ 
nos favoring Web gaming - or at least see¬ 
ing it as unavoidable. They don’t want to be 
left behind. The Nevada Gaming Commis¬ 
sion may fear and oppose Web casinos, but 
it has had to block some of its eager big- 
name license-holders from entering the 
cyber realm. 

On the Web, brand is king. If there’s ever 
a Bally’s or a Trump online, these established 
names could lend Web gaming a stamp of 
respectability. Users who balked at giving 
their credit card number to some unknown 
URL wouldn’t think twice about losing 
money to a familiar logo. “Why gamble at 
Jim’s Caribbean Casino,” asks Marc Falcone, 
“when you can go to a name you know?” 

The process is well under way everywhere 
but North America. European goliaths like 
William Hill and Ladbrokes - established, 
legal, trusted megabookies - have launched 
sports betting sites in the past year. Punters 
can now place ewagers on soccer games 
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those freebie customers into money players. 

The old hands of Web gaming know this. 
Their two commodities are their software 
and the customer lists from their Web sites, 
and most have split their companies in half 
accordingly. When the time comes, they 
may keep their software halves, but they’ll 
auction off their customer bases to the land- 
based giants and step out of the way. “They’re 
going to sell out,” predicts Sue Schneider. 
“There isn’t anybody in this business who 
thinks they’re in it for the long haul.” 

Though Falcone and Schneider still give 
small-time operators a shot, Sebastian Sin¬ 
clair thinks it’s too late for people like Jim 
and Nick and Brent and Michelle, and per¬ 
haps too late for Jim’s software dreams as 
well. 33 Black’s best hope is for the legal 
limbo to continue. Some observers think 
Web gaming will become legal only after a 
rerun of Prohibition brought on by the pas¬ 
sage of the Kyi Bill, then brought to an end 
a few years or decades later when the Feds 


and Jim milked Napster for new wave songs 
from his college days. 

Sometimes Jim fiddled with the graphics 
on his casino program, making the dice roll 
faster in an Asian game called Sic Bo. Often 
he and Nick just did busywork, like buying 
rugs and cheap plastic chairs, or not-so- 
busywork, like watching DVDs on their lap¬ 
tops. They often traded lines from favorite 
movies. Jim, powerless to get his casino up, 
kept barking, “I will cut off your Johnson!” 
like the gang of German nihilists in The Big 
Lebowski. Nick quoted from PCU , a dumb 
comedy about college life in which two 
Hacky Sack types try to complete a task. 
“Dude,” says one stoner to the other, “this is 
hard. Let’s quit.” Nick thought it should be 
the motto of every egaming startup. 

Their casino’s birth had been rendered 
still more painful by the long-departed 
lawyer, Roger, who’d neglected to get a 
certain certificate without which 33 Black 
couldn’t do business in Belize. Nick had 


Weeks later, 33 Black had 16 IP addresses and 
hadn't made a cent. They need the impasse to 
last so they can sell and run. Before they crap out. 


admit that the ban doesn’t work. Jim and 
Nick need the current impasse to last just 
long enough for them to develop a customer 
base and debug their software so they can 
sell and run. If they don’t, when the limbo 
dance is over, they’ll be flat on their backs. 
Squashed like bugs. Crapped out. 

W eeks after Jim and Nick toasted the 
memory board’s arrival, 33 Black still 
hadn’t made a cent. The new memory was 
installed, the cable from the office had 
reached the satellite dish, and Glenn Godfrey 
had come through with 16 IP addresses. 33 
Black had gone global. It just didn’t work 
yet, thanks to a glitch in the handshake 
between database and middleware. 

While Roland rewrote 16,000 lines of code, 
Jim and Nick lapsed into Delta Force. The 
office vibe wobbled between grad school and 
Jonestown. Duct tape held blue cloth over 
the windows, blotting out the tropical sun. 
An 8-inch diving knife stuck straight up out 
of the wooden table in the middle of the 
room. Belikin bottles mounted in the corner, 


to schedule a meeting with Belize’s trade 
secretary to sort it out. It was one more 
glitch in a torrent, most of them software- 
related. After Roland’s rewrite, 33 Black 
continued to bonk. Finally, when days of 
delays became weeks, Jim and Roland 
limped back to the States in late May. If 
they were headed for a long wrestling 
match with their code, they wanted to do 
the grappling at home. 

Nick was left alone in the echoing 
Kubrickville apartment. May turned into 
July. The expat circuit became old hat to 
Nick - karaoke night at a bar called Lind¬ 
bergh’s Landing, Eden, Raul’s, repeat. His 
beer-and-rent stipend came from the 
casino’s dwindling startup fund. On occa¬ 
sion, he’d blow some money at the country’s 
sole brick-and-mortar casino, the Princess, 
where Russian showgirls paraded nightly 
before a sparse crowd of slot-pulling locals 
and fannypacked Americans who must’ve 
wondered if their cruise ships had stopped 
in the wrong port. On the weekends, he’d 
take a prop plane to Belize’s most popular 


beach, the resort island of Ambergris Caye. 

During his long, dull days in the Zone, he 
got fully steeped in the enclave’s gossip. 
Rumors said that the Zone’s snack bar had 
been robbed (true), and that one of the 
expats had been raped (false). With his 50th 
birthday looming, party-hearty Mickey was 
suffering chest pains and considering absti¬ 
nence. Then there was the outbreak of a mys¬ 
terious disease that made your head swell up 
like a gourd. Nick caught it. He scratched 
around for some bootleg antibiotics to ward 
off the face bloat and to slay the amoeba that 
had pulled the ripcord on his gringo bowels. 
Should anything more serious strike, there 
was only one prescription: Miami. 

He also learned about that other pitfall of 
cybercolonialism: backbiting. In a country 
where there’s only one of everything, the 
EPZers ate at the same restaurants, hit the 
same nightclubs, and tripped over one 
another at the beach. Adam had wanted to 
make the forced intimacy 24/7 by having 
everybody chip in for a weekend condo on 
Ambergris. But that idea was now stone 
dead, because Brent and erstwhile mentor 
Adam had fallen out hard, which was why 
Brent had moved his server to a new office. 

Among other things, they were mad at 
each other because Adam had tried to make 
his assistant Lisa sign a cultish contract 
saying she wouldn’t sleep with anyone who 
worked in the compound. Lisa refused, and 
started seeing Brent. Earlier, Adam had fired 
another expat female, and instead of return¬ 
ing to Canada she signed on at Windnsea 
and began dating a Chartwell guy. In the 
resulting Zonewide feud, it was Adam and 
Ross versus everyone, and all of them were 
neighbors in Kubrickville. 

Nick watched the tiny soap opera from a 
distance, knowing that before long he’d be 
in the middle of it. The Zone was desperate 
for new blood. “The girls are looking at me,” 
he sighed, “and wondering if they’re going 
to be sleeping with me. I’m looking at them, 
wondering the same thing.” 

Of course, there was always an out. If the 
incest finally drove Nick or any of the other 
websters crazy, they could pack up and 
rebuild somewhere else. Adam and Ross, for 
example, were making little secret of their 
distaste for Belize. Rumors had them start¬ 
ing over in another country, or moving to 
Miami and running Jungle by email. 
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I f they left, they’d be replaced. There were 
already four new sports books headed for 
the EPZ from around the Caribbean. 
Another had just landed from Britain, its 
middle-aged, mom-and-pop operators nes¬ 
tled in the same corner of the Jungle offices 
where Brent’s server once hummed. Every¬ 
body was trying to sell the Brits on a Web 
casino as well. Windnsea said more casinos, 
colocators, and absentee vice lords were on 
the way. Chartwell said it had 750 leads and 
27 strong possibles. The proof was in the 
fresh gringos trickling into the compound, 
and the 70,000 feet of new office space going 
up behind the pool. In a symbolic baptism 
of the EPZ as a gaming destination, one un¬ 
indicted coconspirator from Antigua’s infa¬ 
mous wsex.com had flown in to look at some 
space. Belize had a shot at becoming the 
flavor of the year in the ever more mobile, 
server-in-a-suitcase world of Net gambling. 

Whether Jim and Nick would get in on the 
action remained an open question: At press 
time, 33 Black had yet to launch. Jim spent 
his summer working his day job in DC, and 
tweaking code all night. Sometimes Roland 
chipped in. Thousands of miles south, Nick 
was mostly waiting. He’d go to Mickey’s at 
night, then drop by the office to find Jim 
online. They were spending $3,500 a month 
on bandwidth so they could instant mes¬ 
sage. In August, some long distance Delta 
Force led to a gripey exchange: 

BelizeNick, 2:08:14 am: I’d have to assume 
that something very good is happening, or 
something very bad ... for you to be in the 
office this late ... so give, biyotch. 

BelizeJim, 2:08:52: I’m HERE, making you rich. 
BelizeNick, 2:09:43: Great ... I love the team 
spirit ... Can you feel the love in the room? 

Jim explained that he’d just spent four 
hours downloading a slot machine program. 
It was 3:09:43 on the East Coast. 

BelizeNick, 2:10:50: JAY-sus. 

BelizeJim, 2:11:08: I’m HERE, working for you. 

Nick responded with the question that he 
may still-btrasking a year from now. “Well 
then,” he typed, “why ain’t I RICH?” ■ ■ ■ 


Mark Schone (meschone@aol.com) is a 
senior contributing editor at Spin. 
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Steaming Video 


Jupiter Communications and pseudo.com founder Josh Harris is pretty sure 
you want to watch him having sex. He's outfitting a semi-X-rated SoHo 
warehouse with webcams to prove it. By Charles Platt 


I t was Manhattan’s most outrageous bohemian-chic blowout, 
a booze-saturated salon that ran nonstop for the entire 
month of December 1999. SoHo painters and poseurs, gallery 
owners, the Silicon Alley set, media hounds and media 
whores, Eurotrash, rappers, ravers, and even a smattering of 
local politicians converged at a huge, defunct textile factory 
near City Hall. The building’s brickwork was impregnated 
with a century of grime; its steel doors were layered with 
graffiti. Inside, though, the four-story space was modern in 
the extreme, freshly renovated and fitted out with a bizarre 
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smorgasbord of exhibits and X-rated diversions. It was as if a 
carnival midway had been reconceived by radically libidi¬ 
nous techno-artists. 

Guests blundered about among inflatable sculptures, blinked 
at flickering abstract videos, gorged themselves on free food 
and drink, played chess with the reigning US grand master, 
and test-fired machine guns under the watchful eye of a 
weapons specialist. A giant game of Risk was staged between 
artists and a team of politicians that included Bronx borough 
president Fernando Ferrer, Manhattan borough president 
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Video of the performance group Mangina, during a Box Opera pre-party at the former textile factory Harris has dubbed the Luvvyplex. 


C. Virginia Fields, and city councilperson 
Kathryn Freed. (The pots came out ahead 
- they were better at forming alliances and 
making deals.) 

As days turned into weeks, hardcore free¬ 
loaders started living in a Tokyo-style “pod 
hotel” installed in the basement by artist Jeff 
Gompertz. Each pod was equipped with its 
own video camera and monitor, so that any¬ 
one could observe anyone else at any time. 
Privacy was eradicated, even for personal 
hygiene and ablutions. The walls around the 
toilets were removed, and an illuminated 
sign blared a warning to guests: WE LIVE IN 
PUBLIC. The only shower stood inside a 
transparent geodesic dome, centrally located 
so everyone else could watch. 

“I remember that some exhibitionistic fat 
guy with a really tiny penis started taking 
a shower while dinner was going on,” says 
Paula Froelich, a gossip writer for the New 
York Post who attended the party. “The food 
was quite good, but I couldn’t really enjoy it 
because some half-naked people who seemed 
to think they were very important kept danc¬ 
ing on the table.” 

Certainly, the party atmosphere trivialized 
the no-privacy theme. Still, for Josh Harris, 
the 39-year-old ebiz-millionaire extraordi¬ 
naire who conceived, developed, and funded 
the monthlong extravaganza, WE LIVE IN 
PUBLIC was a serious experiment. 


Harris does not cut an impressive figure. 
Slightly below average height and slightly 
above average weight, with a deadpan face, 
a generic haircut, and studious black-framed 
glasses, he looks like an overgrown kid who 
probably watches too much TV. This turns 
out to be close to the truth, but Harris isn’t 
just some sitcom-addled burnout. He has 
carved out a place at the crossroads of ebiz 


and the avant-garde that is by turns irrever¬ 
ent, wildly eccentric, and freakishly ambi¬ 
tious. 

Back in 1986, Harris founded Jupiter Com¬ 
munications, a high tech consulting company 
that eventually netted him more than $10 
million in stock from its 1999 IPO. Mean¬ 
while, Harris quit the straight business 
world to explore his real fascination: the 
power of new media to mold society and 
change the way we interact. 

Harris had sampled the possibilities on 
a limited scale when he was running chat 
rooms for Prodigy, from 1994 to 1996. In 
rooms like Big Beautiful Women and Vam¬ 
pire Pub, he used the seductive powers of 


anonymous online text to tempt users to 
be far more raunchy and reckless than in 
everyday life. He subsequently founded 
pseudo.com, the first Web “TV station,” 
which broadcasts shows with a downtown- 
urban flavor and themes like deviant sex, 
rap music, videogaming, and modern art. 
Pseudo also enabled feedback from viewers, 
once again fostering a virtual society whose 


mores were very different from those of 
meatspace. 

At Harris’ 1999 premillennial party, the 
pod hotel was another riff on the same 
theme: an experiment in building a new 
kind of community, one that was structured 
by electronic communication. More to the 
point, it previewed a future that Harris 
thinks is inevitable, in which high-speed 
Internet access and ubiquitous webcams will 
shatter social and physical barriers, tempt¬ 
ing us to watch one another and to enjoy 
this strange new form of intimacy. 

“It’s already happening,” Harris points out, 
“because people want to turn the camera 
on themselves. There is a pent-up desire 


Starting October 10, Harris and girlfriend Tanya 
Corrin unveil their outre exercise in self-exposure, 
totally accessible at www.weliveinpublic.com. 
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for personal celebrity.” 

This desire seems obvious enough, as 
spectacles like Survivor and Big Brother 
make clear. A flood of reality programming 
s being considered by networks and cable 
channels, including The Mole (in which a 
spy would be planted among members of 
i group house), Love Test (men and women 
n a relationship would be sent to separate 
resorts, where other men and women would 
:ry to seduce them), and Boot Camp (drill 
mstructor-style abuse would be unleashed 
m a group of hard-hided contestants). 
According to a Time/CNN poll, a significant 
lumber of Americans are already primed for 
self-exposure: 31 percent claim they would 
illow a reality program to televise them in 
:heir pajamas, and 8 percent say they would 
show themselves naked. 

Harris is unimpressed with reality pro¬ 
grams, which strike him as a square, sim¬ 
plistic version of what he has in mind. 
‘Those shows are managed,” he complains. 

‘Survivor was just a game show on an 
island. What I’m interested in is reality 
m television.” 

The premillennial pod hotel was a modest 
venture compared with Harris’ current 


experiment in privacy reduction. Staking a 
claim to new media territory beyond ama¬ 
teur webcams and professionally managed 
TV shows, he’s planning to stage the most 
outrageous exercise in public living that 
anyone has yet conceived. 

L ike Marshall McLuhan, Josh Harris sees 
the medium, rather than its content, as 
the message. “When TV first came out, it had 


an impact like a social atomic bomb,” he 
says. “But the mode of intimacy that I’m 
presenting, which we’ll experience via the 
Net, is going to be bigger.” 

Starting October 10, Harris is making 
his own life totally accessible at ivww 
.weliveinpublic.com , in collaboration with 
his 29-year-old girlfriend, Tanya Corrin - 
who demonstrated her own predilection 
for self-exposure when she posed naked on 
the cover of Nerve magazine last summer. 


though, turns out to be more ambitious than 
anyone expected. Instead of just dumping 
a few webcams in arbitrary locations, he’s 
having his apartment restyled by a profes¬ 
sional set designer, and special heat-seeking 
cameras will track his most intimate mo¬ 
ments with Corrin, from bathroom to bed¬ 
room. Streaming video will go out around 
the clock via a network of regional servers, 
and Harris wants the process to be inter¬ 
active. He’ll talk to viewers, and their 
responses will appear as text on monitors 
scattered around his living space. 

“No one has done this on such an ambi¬ 
tious scale,” he says, noting that the total 
cost will exceed half a million dollars. 
Access will be free, and although he talks 
vaguely about selling tapes later, he doesn’t 
expect to make any money doing this. His 
ostensible motive is to learn firsthand 
exactly how total exposure and interactivity 
will change daily life. 

He’ll also stage oddball special events, 
largely for his own entertainment. For Hal¬ 
loween, on 154 acres he’s buying in upstate 
New York, he’ll run a “reality” version of 
a horror movie, which will be available 
online at www.luvvy.com. Guests will be 
housed in ancient huts originally used by 
migrant apple pickers, while professional 
mediums will summon spirits to haunt 
a nearby farmhouse. “I want people to be 
out in the middle of nowhere,” Harris says. 
“Urban people, who are clueless and 


terrified of the country. They’ll have no deli 
next door, and no way to escape. I may add a 
few parlor tricks, such as creaking noises, 
but basically I’ll just be letting everyone’s 
imaginations work, to create true fear in real 
life for three or four nights.” 

Meanwhile, in Manhattan, a third web¬ 
cast project, cosponsored by Gleason’s Gym, 
will involve a series of boxing matches 
featuring white-collar amateurs from his 
entourage. He has held such bouts already, 


"Survivor is just a managed game show on 
an island," says Harris.TII make Warhol's Factory 
happen so you can get in and be there." 
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artists who are defining themselves as cele¬ 
brities.” This rouses memories of Andy 
Warhol, but Harris maintains that he’s going 
one step further. “You know Warhol’s famous 
fight poster, depicting him with Jean-Michel 
Basquiat? Warhol did the poster, but I’m 
doing the actual fight. Warhol had his Fac¬ 
tory with people hanging around; I’ll make it 
happen so you can get in and be there.” Just 
point your browser to www.boxopera.com. 

Later - probably in 2001 - Harris plans to 
remake his former textile factory as a do-it- 
yourself video studio in which anyone can 
satisfy their desire for celebrity by recording 
tapes of themselves that will be archived 
online. “My current idea is to have 10 per¬ 
manent sets,” he says. “Very elaborate, each 
with its own deck recording everything. 
When people walk in, you give them a tape. 
When they leave, I’m thinking we either buy 
the tape back or sell it to them, depending 
on their rating on the social scale.” 

Finally, Harris is planning to extend his 
living-in-public experiment by installing 
cameras in the homes of his friends. “Imag¬ 
ine: I’m lying in bed, and they can all see 
me, and at the same time I can see them. 

At that point, we will be re weaving social 
communication, and I will be immersed 
in it. If it’s as successful as I hope, I’ll con¬ 


tinue the experiment indefinitely. It won’t 
be like those people on Survivor , who have 
regular lives to go back to after the series 
ends. This will be my life.” 

Harris is convinced that when broadband 
Net access becomes ubiquitous, millions of 
consumers will end up doing exactly what 
he’s about to do. “Of course they’re going 
to be watching each other,” he says. “It’s 
inevitable. Everything I’m doing will be con¬ 
sidered commonplace, just 10 years from 


H arris says most of his ideas evolved in 
the early 1980s, when he was an under¬ 
grad at UC San Diego, majoring in commu¬ 
nications. “I thought about it while walking 
up and down La Jolla beach,” he says. 

“I couldn’t explain it in so many words, 
but I did see intuitively how to get from 
there to here.” 

He grew up in Ventura, California, the 
seventh child of a mother who counseled 
juvenile criminals and a father who was 
seldom at home and died during heart sur¬ 
gery when Harris was 15. Television was 
young Josh’s baby-sitter, and he spent hours 
watching Gilligan’s Island , Hogan’s Heroes , 
and Get Smart. He praises and blames those 
trashy sitcoms for molding his worldview, 
his personality, and his understanding of the 
media-driven future. 

In 1984 he was a graduate student at USC’s 
Annenberg School for Communication. The 
next summer he worked as an intern for 
Gary Arlen, who ran a small business pub¬ 
lishing newsletters in the emerging field 
of online information services. After this 
experience, Harris left grad school, relocated 
to a low-rent Manhattan apartment, and 
became a media/technical consultant. “I 
worked for IDG, the GartnerGroup - every¬ 
one in that field,” he says. “Then I ripped off 
their best ideas and founded my own busi¬ 
ness, Jupiter Communications.” 


"I could have gone into anything after Jupiter. 

I could have been an industrial titan!" Harris 
laughs."But I didn't want to be like those guys." 


now. It’ll be no more unusual than listening 
to a stereo or watching TV.” 

We’ll have to wait and see about that, but 
Harris is definitely turning heads, even in 
we’ve-seen-it-all Manhattan. “The Warhol 
comparison is probably out of line, in that 
I don’t think Josh has created a paradigm 
shift in art,” says Jason McCabe Calacanis, 
editor of the Silicon Alley Reporter. “But Josh 
has acted as a catalyst for art by injecting it 
with new technology. I think Josh has played 
everybody and goes to sleep with a very big 


To some extent he started competing with 
Arlen, which Arlen didn’t appreciate. 
“Jupiter was an aggressive young company 
with forecasts that were way optimistic and 
way wrong,” Arlen says, still sounding pissed 
about it. “Josh was flaky and dysfunctional, 
totally wacky and unable to sustain personal 
relationships. He just happened to head in 
the right direction and occasionally picked 
up on some trends.” 

Harris also had a sharp business sense, 
implacable determination, and a rare talent 


smile on his face. In the world filled with 
boring technologists, he was the first avant- 
garde - if not insane - visionary.” 
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for discovering coworkers who could real¬ 
ize his ambitions. In 1989, through an ad in 
a local newspaper, he found Gene DeRose, 
a 26-year-old former freelance writer. Harris 
bailed out as CEO in 1995, DeRose took over 
in ’96, and, by the time Jupiter went public 
three years later with a valuation of $550 
million, it had expanded from 12 to 260 
employees. 

“I could have gone into anything when I 
left Jupiter,” he says. “I mean, Steve Case was 
a contemporary. I spoke to him often. I could 
have started my own online service! I could 
have been an industrial titan!” He laughs. 
“But I didn’t want to be like those guys.” 

D uring his stint at Prodigy, Harris was in 
charge of helping the company make 
money from old-fashioned text-based chat 
rooms. On the corner of Houston Street and 
Broadway, in a neighborhood where gar¬ 
ment workers toiled in Manhattan’s last 
surviving sweatshops, Harris rented the top 
floor of an ancient, six-story factory building 
for $1,500 a month. In casual defiance of 
building codes and health department regu¬ 
lations, he started living in one corner of 
the cavernous loft space, with its creaky 
wooden floors, grime-coated windows, and 
tinplate ceilings. He brought in salvaged 


furniture and multiple phone lines, and 
hired a staff of misfits who had the bad atti¬ 
tude necessary to goose the ambience of 
Prodigy chat. 

Among the core group was a hyperactive 
twentysomething cyberpunk who, online 
and off, called himself =JUDGECAL= (Cal 
for short), and sported a bleached-blond 
crew cut, sleeveless T-shirts, tattoos, and 
Rollerblades. “I had been a proud member 
of the food-service industries,” recalls Cal, 


who still works with Harris. “Yes, I was a 
waiter. But when I got my first computer in 
1993, I fell in love with the technology. I 
visited Josh’s loft and found a lot of 386s 
lying around, and 2,400-bps modems. It 
was like, holy shit - I’ve arrived!” 

Harris’ loft became a refuge for a deca¬ 
dent cadre of mooching artists. “Josh has 
a very eccentric passion for the arts,” says 
Jacques Tege, who worked with Harris at 
Prodigy. “He kept hosting parties, and they 
grew, becoming more and more bizarre. He 


brought in a group that did installations - 
environments within environments - made 
from inflated plastic bubbles. One bubble 
would focus on interactive-video mixing, 
another on urban fashion, another on raves. 
All these bubbles were connected with plas¬ 
tic tubes.” 

“At first I made it a pure art house,” Har¬ 
ris says. “I mean, why not? How often do 
you get the chance to do that kind of thing? 
The price I paid was that I had to deal with 
the corporate people at Prodigy.” Executives 
at the ISP understood that they were deal¬ 
ing with a loose cannon who had little 
respect for their corporate culture. “But 
they didn’t want to fuck with me,” Harris 
claims, “because I was accounting for 
25 percent of the total hourly traffic on 
their service.” 

Harris’ next project was to run a weekly 
talk show on WEVD, an obscure New York 
radio station. By this time, Cal was a fixture 
in the Harris entourage, helping to run the 
radio programs. “We would roll in an hour 
before the show with six-packs and bottles 
of wine, and we’d get trashed,” he says. “We 
had guests like Jaron Lanier, who came on 
and played his oboe and smelled bad. We 
interviewed the digerati - people from Sili¬ 
con Alley who are now millionaires. It cost 
us, like, $1,500 a show, and we didn’t have 
a lot of dough; so we decided to make our 
own radio station with the Net as our trans¬ 
mitter.” 

Harris saw that, instead of using his 
modems to swap text with Prodigy users, he 


could do live broadcasts via the embryonic 
technology of streaming audio. He did so, 
then upgraded to video, thanks to an infu¬ 
sion of capital - most of it from the Tribune 
Company in Chicago. 

Today Pseudo broadcasts about 80 hours 
a week and has ventured into serious pro¬ 
gramming, such as nightly tech-stock wrap- 
ups and full coverage of both of the major- 
party national conventions. This appears to 
be a bid to transcend the downtown-radical 
image and attract new sponsors to help pay 


Executives at Prodigy understood that this avant- 
garde, if not insane, visionary was a loose cannon 
who had little respect for their corporate culture. 
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for overhead - which shot up when Pseudo 
went on a hiring spree last year and ex¬ 
panded into elegant new office space. Mean¬ 
while, the production staff still works at the 
original loft, where the bohemian ambience 
lingers. Harris’ chic personal assistant, 
Antonia Tamplin, works in an open-plan 
office that looks like it was furnished by 
hyperactive children turned loose in a thrift 
store. Miscellaneous desks and tables are 
crammed together. An antique chaise with 
gold-leaf paint and scarlet velvet upholstery 
stands beneath an Arabian tent, which 
hangs beside a retrofitted galvanized air 
duct. “Josh is totally disorganized,” says 
Tamplin. “But he chooses to be disorganized, 
to free his creative mind. Underneath, there 
is a solid core of business sense.” 

JOSH HARRIS/CHAIRMAN/MAC DADDY/CZAR 
is laser-printed on a page taped to Harris’ 
office door. Inside are signed photographs 
of Gilligan’s Island actors and a giant glass 
tank for his pet tortoise, Myrtle. There are 
books piled on top of a file cabinet, among 
them Benoit Mandelbrot’s The Fractal Geo¬ 
metry of Nature, Lizards as a New Pet , Don 
DeLillo’s White Noise, and The Family Affair 
Coloring Book. The feel is homey, though 
the place is usually empty, since Harris 
once again has become bored with the 
grind of managing a company. While 
Pseudo struggles to find more sponsors, 
slow its burn rate, build an audience, and 
turn a profit, Harris has surrendered his 
position as CEO, preferring to be a solo 
gadfly as he pursues his living-in-public 
experiment. He retains the title of chair at 
Pseudo, but receives a mere $1,000 annu¬ 
ally, with health benefits. 

To which he says, so what? Making money 
is not Harris’ primary goal these days. He’s 
too busy spending it. 

I n 1997, Harris bought a huge apartment 
a couple of blocks from Pseudo, renovat¬ 
ing the space with the intention of using it 
as a TV studio. Halfway between the enor¬ 
mous living room and the huge bedroom, 
he installed a professional-quality control 
room with a mixing console that can access 
cameras in every conceivable location, from 
the street-level entrance to the bathroom. 
“Everything here is oversize so I can get 
good camera angles,” Harris explains. “We’ll 
have bedroom cams, bathroom cams ...” 


He pauses to rub the head of one of his 
cats, a calico named Neuffy. “Maybe a 
litter-box cam? Yeah, Neuffy says that 
works for her.” 

But will it work for Harris’ girlfriend, 
Tanya Corrin? Probably, though at first 
glance you wouldn’t think so: She projects 
an image of demure, wholesome, youthful 
innocence that turns out to be very decep¬ 
tive. “Three years ago,” she says, “I was 
teaching myself HTML and designing Web 
sites. I was timid and shy, grew up in a 
small town, and had a baggage of inhibi¬ 
tions to get rid of.” Apparently, she’s man¬ 
aged that. TanyaTV, a show she produces 
for Pseudo, covers topics such as multiple 
orgasms and foot fetishes. Corrin partici¬ 
pated in a naked street event for an art pho¬ 
tographer and she once videotaped her own 
attempt to have sex in an airplane toilet. 

She’s quick to insist, though, that self¬ 
exposure does not equal promiscuity. “Hav¬ 
ing sex with someone other than Josh 
wouldn’t feel right,” she says, sounding 
prim about it. Thus, when Harris hosted 
an aphrodisiac party at his apartment last 


then her bouncy positivity returns. “If I 
go public with it,” she says, “maybe other 
women will suggest alternatives.” 

O n a typical business day, Harris prepares 
for his autumn happenings in a style 
that seems relaxed only because it’s so 
erratic. Having slept four hours after a 
poker game that lasted till dawn, he rolls 
out of bed around 10 am. With tousled black 
hair, rumpled pants, a three-day beard, and 
bare feet, he looks like a bum who has some¬ 
how wandered into his 5,000 square feet of 
maple-floored opulence. 

The apartment is, of course, flamboyant. 
Vast canvases in the white-walled living 
room depict a cartoon character kneeling 
between the thighs of a naked woman whose 
body merges into a landscape. The kitchen 
area is paneled in stainless steel. A $12,000 
ceiling-mounted TV-projection system cre¬ 
ates a 10-foot picture on one wall, and a 
second projector duplicates the picture on 
the adjacent wall. “I like the feeling of 
immersion,” Harris explains. “I have the 
same relationship with TV that a heroin 


"No one else on the planet masturbates in the 
exact way I do/'Corrin says. Upping the webcam 
ante, she and Harris will attempt to conceive. 


spring, and Corrin and crew videotaped it, 
neither of them plunged into the writhing 
mass of naked human flesh that accumu¬ 
lated in the gigantic sauna. “I was hosting 
the party,” Harris points out. 

In October, the voyeuristic odd couple 
will become the focus of their own action 
- which Harris views with anticipation. “I 
believe it will make my sex life with Tanya 
more exciting,” he says. “Think about it: 
Wouldn’t you enjoy sex more if you knew 
you were being televised?” Plenty of web¬ 
cams already allow intimate glimpses into 
the bedroom. But Harris is upping the 
ante: He pledges that he and Corrin will 
attempt to conceive their first child on 
camera. 

Corrin’s only remaining hang-up is the 
prospect of being seen masturbating. “No 
one else on the planet masturbates in the 
exact way I do,” she says. “It must be really 
weird.” For a moment she looks worried; 


addict has with his fix. They don’t call it ‘TV 
programming’ for nothing.” 

The sitcoms he watched as a kid are still 
an obsession. He pulls out reproductions of 
paintings he commissioned from an artist 
he met in Ethiopia. “See, this picture is of 
Gilligan as the Ethiopian version of Christ, 
with angels around him. And this one shows 
scenes from Gilligan’s Island, rendered in 
that third-world religious style. I’m going to 
make silk-screen prints of individual frames 
from Gilligan episodes that I bought on 16- 
millimeter film from eBay.” 

A few minutes later, Harris ventures out 
of his apartment. The neighborhood has 
gone upscale since he started Jupiter Com¬ 
munications almost 15 years ago. Huge bill¬ 
boards on Houston Street advertise Calvin 
Klein, Yahoo!, and Evian. Buildings that 
once housed garment factories now rent 
space to edgy dotcom startups run by ebusi¬ 
ness hipsters. Lower Broadway has turned 
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into Silicon Alley South. 

Harris stops in at a new art publication 
that needs a bridging loan to pay its printing 
bill. The magazine’s money guy wears a neat 
suit and sits behind a fake antique desk, 
while Harris faces him wearing a ratty-look- 
ing Arafat-style cotton headband and cheap 
running shoes with no socks. Still, there’s no 
question who’s running this meeting. When 
the money guy tries a hard sell, Harris inter¬ 
rupts him. “I’m just a phone call away from 
getting you the money you need,” he says 
gruffly. “Now let me tell you what the deal 
has to be.” 

After an hour of negotiations, he prevails. 
“This is the third art magazine I’ve put 
money into,” he says, walking out $40,000 
poorer. “The other two failed. Maybe this one 
will work.” He sounds unconvinced. “If the 
money buys me a seat on an advisory board 
with the gallery owners I want to meet, that 
alone will be worth it.” Even this has a hol¬ 
low ring. The real problem seems to be that 
Harris can’t resist putting money into art. 


whole story. Like Silver, Harris simply gets 
a thrill from hosting a big show. “It’s like, 
the great surfers are always seeking the per¬ 
fect wave,” he says. “But for me and Matt E., 
we’re seeking the perfect groove.” 

“The vibe!” Silver puts in. “It’s very excit¬ 
ing to see people gathered together. It’s very 
inspirational.” 

Harris nods. “You get to a party, and there’s 
a moment in time that’s a sweet spot. It’s 
like you’re ghosting through the crowd, and 
it just feels right. It’s better than sex. At the 
premillennial event in December, it went on 
so long, I got to the point where it was like 
dripping morphine, the longest groove- 
orgasm I ever had.” 

If that isn’t clear enough, he describes 
another event he managed. Artist friends 
from Europe, who rented space in the 
World Trade Center, decided one day that 
they simply had to remove one of the huge 
plate-glass windows, hang a temporary 
balcony outside, and stand on it naked. 

“It made sense to me,” says Harris. “So 


Harris' quest: the party's sweet spot, the "boing." 
"It's like, the great surfers are always seeking the 
perfect wave. We're seeking the perfect groove." 


He continues down Broadway, past Chi¬ 
nese stores selling pirated videos and hot 
dog vendors whose carts are parked on rusty 
subway gratings. An ambulance sounds its 
siren helplessly in the honking jam of trucks, 
cabs, and tour buses. Harris ignores it all. 
He treats the big-city neighborhood like a 
village. On Broadway between Houston and 
Canal, he has everything he needs: Pseudo, 
his apartment, gourmet coffee stores, the 
SoHo art scene, Web businesses, video busi¬ 
nesses, and pizza parlors. He accesses it all 
on foot. 

Harris arrives at a newly renovated loft 
on the corner of Broadway and Canal Street, 
the office of Matt E. Silver, his party cohost 
in the early days of Pseudo. Like Harris, 
Silver remains addicted to staging big, 
potentially money-losing events, although 
he specializes in raves rather than inter¬ 
active video. 

As the two men chat, it gradually becomes 
clear that the intellectual rationale for creat¬ 
ine exnerimental rnrnrn unities isn’t the 


I rented the biggest suite I could get at the 
Hilton, directly opposite. I invited people to 
show up at 11. By about 4:30 am, we’re all 
in a zone: We’re drinking a little bit, a little 
pot maybe, we had movies, music - one 
room was dark, with a bed. Around 5:30, 
four of us went to the heliport on the West 
Side. We chartered a helicopter, flew down 
at dawn, and circled the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter with video cameras. The artists put out 
their balcony, stood on it, and we got the 
whole thing. Then we all came back 
together at the Hilton. We were happy 
because no one had gotten caught, and we 
had a huge breakfast. And that breakfast 
was the groove. From seven till ten in the 
morning, we sat there, and realized, This 
is it! This is the thing!”’ 

Silver nods and smiles. He’s one of the 
few people who doesn’t think there’s any¬ 
thing crazy about Harris. “There’s nobody 
like him,” he says. “He’s eccentric, but I’ve 
watched him make money with no money. 
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one great thing will happen. That makes it 
all worthwhile.” 

F inally, we reach Harris’ former textile 
factory, a building on lower Broadway 
that he calls the Luwyplex. The name refers 
to a performance-art routine in which he 
wears red lipstick and whiteface pancake 
makeup while referring to himself as 
“Luwy,” in honor of Mrs. Thurston Howell 
III, the dotty rich lady on Gilligan’s Island. 

Harris claims to be “fairly serious” about 
his Luwy persona, which he sometimes 
adopts while staging happenings. Suppos¬ 
edly, it dramatizes the power of a sitcom 
character to manipulate human feelings and 
actions. But Luwy also functions as that 
most time-honored tool of a showman, the 
publicity stunt. Since very few multimillion¬ 
aires dress in drag and even fewer organize 
X-rated group entertainment, Luwy is a way 
for Josh Harris to be noticed. 

He opens the street door of the Luwyplex, 
steps over a heap of black garbage bags that 
smell of stale beer, and enters an enormous 
white-walled space whose floors have been 
refinished with a weird, black, rubbery, 
industrial-grade coating. On New Year’s Eve, 
when this space was packed with a sweaty 
throng, Harris staged one of his most 


extreme Luwy routines. Five couples on 
mattresses attempted to reach orgasm in 
public, while Harris, in his Luwy get-up, 
roamed around like a circus ringmaster, 
supervising the show. 

“Boing!” he announced into a handheld 


microphone wired to a repeat-echo box. 

“Boing-oing-oing-oing,” the loudspeakers 
shot back. 

“It was very simple,” Harris explains now. 
“I was looking for the universal cosmic 
vibration, the 'boing’ of psychosexual energy 
that we know and feel but can never touch. 
The same as in an online chat room, where 
you can never quite get off.” 

He leads the way downstairs to a base¬ 
ment, then to a subbasement, where he is 
subsidizing a handful of European artists 
who sleep and work in claustrophobic 
cubicles fashioned from bare Sheetrock. 

In a back room that looks like an aban¬ 
doned garbage-collection area, German 
artist Nico Haupt lurks in the dimness. A 


cheap electric fan wafts air from a defunct 
freight-elevator shaft to the desk where 
Haupt creates computer videos. 

Haupt ran the first RealAudio server in 
Germany, and staged the kind of publicity¬ 
seeking art events that Harris finds irre¬ 
sistible: a stunt, for instance, that called for 
6 million unemployed people to jump in the 
ocean simultaneously, causing it to flood 
the home of former chancellor Helmut Kohl. 
“Only 200 people came,” Haupt says. “But 
there were thousands from the press!” 

Hoping to work at Pseudo, Haupt flew to 
New York and met Harris at one of his many 
parties. “He talked to me only one sentence,” 
says Haupt. “He said, ‘Move in.’” To Haupt, 
this seemed normal enough. “My profession 
is always to work with eccentric people, 
because I myself am also eccentric.” 

He collaborated on the premillennial 
event, and hopes to help develop the Luwy- 
plex. “For me it is a mixture of Brave New 
World , Big Brother , and Lord of the Flies. 
Sometimes fascistic - that is always the dan¬ 
ger of the Internet, because there are people 
who want to control everything, and it pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for them.” 

“People in the art world all understand 
what I’m doing,” says Harris as he climbs the 
stairs to return to the basement, where the 
massive silk-screen printing press is housed. 


Beside it, a movie projector is being used by 
some of his employees to transfer old Felix 
the Cat cartoons to video. 

OK, but are Nico Haupt and the other 
emigre artists doing usable work? 

Harris pauses. “This is a very inefficient 
organization,” he says, in a rare attempt to 
be diplomatic. 

Some large paintings have been moved in 
on the top floor, but the boxing ring hasn’t 
been installed yet, and there’s no hint of how 
the place will eventually look. “I’m as curi¬ 
ous to see it as you are,” Harris says. 

This may sound evasive, but it reflects 
Harris’ method of working - throwing ideas 
at people around him, then choosing from 
among their responses, relying mainly on 


"Josh is eccentric. But I've watched him make 
money with no money. And out of 20 stupid things 
he might do, one great thing will happen." 
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intuition. “Karma,” he says, “is knowing 
you’re on the right track, and doing it. 
Everyone has a path they’re supposed to be 
on. If it doesn’t feel right, I just stop.” 

Does he believe he’s planting a seed? 

“I did that last December. Now I’m trying 
to get my seedling into a bigger pot. After 
that, it’s leverage, leverage, leverage.” 

S ince the Luwyplex will tend to attract an 
art-scene crowd, there’s an obvious com¬ 
parison with New York clubs like Area and 
Limelight, which became socially exclusive 
and hugely popular in the 1980s. Harris 
acknowledges the similarity, but claims to 
abhor it. “I know people who run clubs in 
New York,” he says. “They can sense some¬ 
thing developing here, and they want in on 
it. But it’s so far from their business model 
of luring people to go to a through and drink 
alcohol, I can’t bring myself to talk to them. 


sure that people will pay to use the services 
that this puts out, because I know that I am 
giving people something they want.” 

Perhaps more important, he’s giving 
himself what he needs. As he paces the 
empty space, he mentions that an artist typi¬ 
cally wants not just to be appreciated, but to 
be remembered. This may be the most pro¬ 
found of Harris’ many motives: He would 
like a place in posterity. 

“Six hundred years ago,” he says, “during 
the Renaissance, if you wanted to make a 
painting, you had to mix your own paint. 
Well, now we’re entering a new renaissance, 
in interactive video, and I’m taking the first 
steps, performing the first experiments. The 
tapes I make will be the first of their kind.” 

If this sounds a bit grandiose, it’s still not 
Harris’ ultimate dream. Having read Hans 
Moravec’s seminal book Mind Children , Har¬ 
ris believes that the human race will, within 


"Karma is knowing you're on the right track. 

I'm trying to get my seedling into a bigger pot. 
After that, it's leverage, leverage, leverage." 


I mean, clubs are stupid. There’s a lot of 
loud music - it’s just not elegant.” 

Harris’ payroll, rent, taxes, and other ex¬ 
penses at the Luwyplex currently add up to 
more than $600,000 a year. The silk-screen 
press, which has already cost $220,000, 
isn’t getting much use. He expects that set¬ 
ting up the boxing ring will cost him at 
least $225,000. 

“Most wealthy people just waste their 
time making more and more money,” he 
says. “I’m one of the few who really under¬ 
stands how to spend it.” Even so, the mount¬ 
ing costs are a cause for concern, since 
Harris has no source of income other than 
his $l,000-a-year salary from Pseudo, plus 
stock options and dividends. “After I started 
Jupiter and it was a huge success, my banker 
friends decided that I must be crazy like a 
fox. Now,” he says, smiling ruefully, “they 
think I’m just plain crazy.” He surveys the 
vast, empty space, and for a moment he 
seems weary. “I come in here, and it’s like, 
‘Oh, fuck, I feel too old for this.’” 

Then the moment of doubt passes. He 
believes his new ventures will be a success. 
Some, he says, may even turn a profit. “I’m 
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the next century, begin to replace itself with 
intelligent machines or human-electronic 
hybrids. “We’re in the midst of an evolution¬ 
ary shift,” he says, “creating our own demise. 
I’m recognizing this on a personal level. By 
living in public, I may be achieving a kind of 
personal immortality. Two hundred years 
from now, if they want to re-create a human 
being from the year 2000, there’ll be so 
much material about my life, they could 
make a virtual replica of me, indistinguish¬ 
able from the real thing.” 

Harris doesn’t celebrate this imminent 
transition he foresees, nor does he want to 
hasten it. “I want to guide it,” he says, after 
a long moment of thought. “I want to leave 
artifacts, reflections, and beauty to our inhu¬ 
man descendants. The idea is to be conscious 
that we’re doing it, make it beautiful, and 
deliver it in machine-readable code to the 
next guys.” 

Beauty, he says, is key. 

That, and the groove. ■ ■ ■ 


Senior writer Charles Platt (cp@panix.com) 
wrote about photonic band-gap crystals in 
Wired 8.09. 






































You know Erik. Up on 
all the latest trends and 
technology. A serious 
gamer and winner 
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You’re talking new printers and 
he starts describing the NEC 
Superscript 46SON — the 
world’s first color laser printer 
with technology so advanced it can 
print any document, presentation, 
or graphic through its built-in Web 
page without the need for drivers 
or applications. 

Workgroups work together from 
across the office or across the 
globe. Communications flow back 
and forth with color and clarity. 

Your entire company gains the 
leading edge in a very competitive 
world. It’s win/win, no question. 

He tosses you a little something 
to read. 

‘You don’t usually find a product 
that’s literally in a class by itself,” 
PC Magazine raves about this 
dramatic advance in printing tech¬ 
nology, “but look at the NEC 
Superscript 4650N.” 

Erik — this guy knows his game. 

Play NEC’s newest connection 
game — at iprintergames.com 

— and you may win a FREE 
Superscript 4650 internet printer. 

How well do you know your game? 


No drivers required 


O Any operating system 
O Any platform 
O Any application 


iprintergames.com 

1 800 NEC INFO 

Reprinted from PC Magazine, July 1. 2000, 
witft permission, Copyright ©2000. Ziff Davis 
Media, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 


©2000 NEC Technologies, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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Dumping Iron 


Ecohacker Michael Markels claims he has a megafix for global warming: 
Supercharge the growth of ocean plankton with vitamin Fe and let a 
zillion C0 2 scrubbers bloom. By Charles Graeber 


I n October 1993, the Columbus Iselin, a ship loaded with 
23 scientists from 15 international research institutes, left 
Panama on a mission to study one of the great riddles of 
oceanography. The mystery involved a dark, relatively lifeless 
stretch of the equatorial Pacific, a huge patch of water 250 miles 
southwest of the Galapagos Islands that 19th-century map- 
makers called the Desolate Zone. The zone is desolate because 
it’s short on phytoplankton, the tiny, floating surface algae that 


perform 50 percent of Earth’s photosynthesis. Although it is rich 
in most of the nutrients required for plant life (phosphorous, 
nitrogen, silicon), the area has very little phytoplankton, a 
condition that scientists call “high nutrient/low chlorophyll,” 
or HNLC. Twenty percent of the world’s ocean water is HNLC, 
and for 70 years nobody could figure out why. 

The Columbus Iselin set out to test a hypothesis that emerged 
in 1989, when an oceanographer named John Martin published 
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a startling new theory in Nature. Martin 
believed HNLC ocean water was missing a 
vital ingredient: iron. Plants require minute 
quantities of iron to produce chlorophyll, 
and Martin was convinced that HNLC zones 
were, essentially, anemic. Sprinkle iron in 
the waters, he said, and they would bloom 
like Eden. Martin also theorized that if you 
grew enough phytoplankton in HNLC zones 
worldwide, you could lock up billions of 
pounds of carbon dioxide - phytoplankton 
converts C0 2 gas to solid carbon mass, which 
is effectively removed from the system when 
the dead plants sink to the deep ocean floor 
into a kind of permanent cold storage. In 
other words, you could potentially redirect 
the earth’s climate. 

Strange though this sounds, it’s possible. 
Scientists have long recognized that Earth’s 
average temperature is altered by the 
atmospheric concentration of C0 2 , a V- 
shaped molecule that traps heat in the lower 
atmosphere like glass traps heat in a green¬ 
house. At the end of the last ice age, roughly 
18,000 years ago, atmospheric C0 2 levels 
were only 180 parts per million, less than 
half the current (and rising) level of 366 ppm. 
Martin argued that huge blooms of phyto¬ 
plankton were responsible for the lower 
C0 2 levels in that period; they reduced the 
earth’s insulation and lowered the global 
temperature. With more and more of the 
earth’s water tied up in expanding glaciers, 


he reasoned, winds pushed iron-rich dust 
from the continents’ parched surfaces, cre¬ 
ating new phytoplankton blooms and freez¬ 
ing even more water - a positive feedback 
loop for global cooling. Martin believed that 
if this effect were triggered again on a 
smaller scale, it might even counteract the 
contemporary problem of global warming. 
“Give me half a tanker of iron,” he joked, 
“and I’ll give you the next ice age.” 


Martin, a charismatic, polio-stricken 
oceanographer whom the media called Iron 
Man and Johnny Ironseed, found himself 
at the center of a blistering controversy 
because of these views. Oceanography is 
conventionally dedicated to studying the 
ocean, not changing it. Martin’s peers 
warned that his “Geritol solution” could 
screw up the very system he was trying to 
study, that too little was known about 
oceanic dynamics to simply start casting 
iron on the waves. 

Martin died of prostate cancer in 1993 at 
the age of 56, a few months before a research 
mission he’d planned, called IronEx I, set 
off to test iron’s impact on the Desolate 


Zone. Two oceanography col¬ 
leagues ran the experiment in 
his place: Richard Barber of 
Duke University and Ken John¬ 
son of Moss Landing Marine 
Labs, a public research center 
affiliated with San Jose State 
University. For two days, while 
the Columbus Iselin traversed 
a 25-square-mile grid of HNLC 
ocean, Barber’s team dumped 
1,000 pounds of granular iron 
sulfate, dissolved in a weak acid 
solution, into the ship’s wake. 
Lasers from a NASA P-3 Orion 
airborne optical lab zapped the 
waters from above, scanning for 
new chlorophyll. 

The results were promising but 
mixed: IronEx I produced phyto¬ 
plankton, but it yielded four 
times less biomass than Martin’s 
team had predicted. In 1995, a project led 
by Kenneth Coale (now the acting director 
of Moss Landing Marine Labs) tried to 
increase the yield in a follow-up expedition 
called IronEx II. This time scientists ladled 
out the thousand-pound iron payload in 
three separate servings. And this time the 
dead seas sprang dramatically to life. Over¬ 
night, the HNLC waters clouded green. Fish 
were attracted by the harvest, and within 


days sharks and turtles were chasing the 
new food supply. By the end of two weeks, 
IronEx II had produced the biomass equiva¬ 
lent of 100 full-grown redwoods - touch-of- 
life results that inspired Johnson to rave 
about “a phytoplankton explosion of almost 
biblical proportions.” The experimenters 
calculated that they had pulled 2,500 tons of 
C0 2 out of the atmosphere, and claimed 
they could do it again in desolate zones all 
over the world. 

M ichael Markels is not an oceanographer. 

He’s a chemical engineer with a doc¬ 
torate from Columbia University and an 
inventor who, in the 1960s, designed non- 


In two weeks, 1,000 pounds of iron produced the 
biomass equivalent of 100 full-grown redwoods, 
sucking 2,500 tons of C0 2 from the sky. 
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Polluters pay dearly to meet clean-air standards, 
so the market for "credits" is booming. Carbon¬ 
eating algae could turn into a cash machine. 


combustible atmospheres for proposed 
space stations and helped solve heat-trans¬ 
fer problems in early nuclear reactors. 

Nearly half a century later, Markels is 74 
and semiretired after a career in environ¬ 
mental engineering that made him rich. He 
has a new wife, a new home, a gas-guzzling 
Buick Park Avenue, and a big goal. He wants 
to put Martin’s ideas into practice on a plan¬ 
etary scale, using iron to essentially hack a 
solution to the greenhouse effect. Ignoring 
the continuing objections of ocean scien¬ 


tists, Markels has created a company, Ocean 
Farming Inc., devoted to this prospect. 

His motivation? A mix of profit and prin¬ 
ciple. Markels is an outspoken contrarian 
who doesn’t believe global warming is much 
of a threat, but he’s happy to sell his ser¬ 
vices to people who think otherwise. He 
knows that in the years ahead, nations and 
corporations all over the world will pay 
dearly for methods that allow them to meet 
the C0 2 emissions cutbacks established in 
1997 at the United Nations Framework Con¬ 


vention on Climate Change in Kyoto, Japan. 
He figures most nations won’t find the will 
to cut back on their fossil fuel-burning ways, 
so they’ll have to meet the new standards by 
buying pollution “credits” from those that 
do, or from individuals who figure out ways 
to lock up large amounts of C0 2 . He’ll be in 
the second camp, the man with the plan to 
switch on the worldwide air conditioner. 

Markels is well outside the atmospheric 
science mainstream, but he’s not a crackpot. 
At the moment, the US Department of Energy 
is considering a Markels proposal that asks 
for $4 million to fund a “technology demon¬ 
stration experiment.” Markels wants to return 
to the Desolate Zone and test his patented 
iron-dispersion techniques on a larger scale, 
carefully tabulating phytoplankton growth 
and the total lockup of C0 2 . He should know 
whether he’s got a green light by February. 
If he’s funded, he’ll rent a research vessel 
and depart in early 2002 with an indepen¬ 
dent team of university oceanographers to 
audit the results. 

Markels’ idea - to actively tip the balance 
of the global C0 2 cycle - sounds weird, but 
in one sense it’s as old as civilization itself: 
Human beings have been altering the 
atmosphere for thousands of years through 
campfires, deforestation, fossil fuels, and 
the ozone-eating CFCs from hair sprays 
and refrigerators. But only recently have 
we developed the technology - and the 
motivation - to try and change the climate 
intentionally : Increasing concern about 
global warming has broadened the search 
for creative solutions. 

The result has been an open casting call 
for world-beating ideas, many of which are 
too madcap to take seriously. Some have 
suggested deflecting the offending UV with 
giant orbiting mirrors or millions of Mylar 
balloons. Others have proposed combing 
over the ozone layer’s bald spot by cannon¬ 
firing soot into the stratosphere. Still others 
think we should pollute the atmosphere 
with a cooling agent like sulfur aerosols. 

But for every ten bad ideas, there’s one that 
might actually work. (See “Confessions of 
a C0 2 Composter,” page 188.) For some eco- 
hackers, John Martin’s iron theory is a model 
idea - bold, direct, and controversial. 

As for the DOE, it may or may not end up 
funding Markels, but his plan is definitely 
getting a serious though cautious look. 
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“The exciting thing is that Markets is pro¬ 
posing one of the few technologies I’ve seen 
that could actually reduce the C0 2 level of 
the atmosphere,” says one agency source. 
“Ocean fertilization could actually change 
the temperature of the planet. But it’s almost 
totally untested. There needs to be a lot more 
scrutiny and observation before we do it.” 

The concept’s innate audacity has been 
an issue from the start. Before the IronEx 


ing is politically farfetched. More to the point, 
it wouldn’t be enough. Experts agree that to 
meet the Kyoto target, a broad range of C0 2 - 
reducing options will be required. Of these, 
carbon sequestration - pulling C0 2 out of the 
atmosphere and storing it where it does no 
harm - is the most broadly attractive. 

Sequestration can take many forms. For 
instance, you can capture C0 2 directly from 
smokestacks and stash it, like trash, in aban- 


fund four new oceanic C0 2 -sequestering 
research projects last summer. 

In the US, the only effective C0 2 -seques- 
tering system in place is a natural one that 
every country has: Trees and crops suck up 
300 million tons of C0 2 a year. At the global 
warming summit in the Netherlands begin¬ 
ning November 13, the US State Department 
is requesting that these “emissions reduc¬ 
tions” count toward our Kyoto pledge. 



Given 200 boats, 8.1 million tons of iron, and, say, 
11 percent of the world's ocean, Markels says, he 
could zero out global warming. Next question? 


experiments, the American Society of Lim¬ 
nology and Oceanography - the major 
professional organization for ocean scien¬ 
tists - urged the US government “not to 
consider large-scale iron fertilization as a 
policy option” for C0 2 reduction. In 1997, 
when representatives from 100 nations met 
in Kyoto, there was little talk of engineering 
the ocean. Instead, the US pledged to cut 
the net amount of C0 2 released through its 
smokestacks and tailpipes - a 7 percent 
reduction by 2012. Making the pledge was 
easy. The question was (and is) how to 
honor it. 

One obvious answer is to unplug our appli¬ 
ances, leave our cars in the garage, and make 
factories and power plants more efficient. 
But efficiency is expensive - a national switch 
from coal to natural gas-fired power plants 
could double electricity bills. Outright ration- 


doned mines or oil wells, or store it under 
the deep ocean, like vinegar under oil. Japan 
leads the way here, spending more than $100 
million a year on C0 2 sequestration. Statoil, 
the Norwegian energy giant, currently stores 
more than a million tons of C0 2 a year in 
gas fields beneath the North Sea. Exxon and 
Pertamina Oil have floated a similar plan to 
construct a C0 2 -sequestering trench beneath 
the South China Sea. The DOE’s Office of 
Science, which runs an oceanic sequestra¬ 
tion center at Lawrence Berkeley National 
Laboratory, is sponsoring a similar project 
off the coast of Hawaii in 2001, and it helped 


Markels thinks he has a better idea. If 
credit can be garnered for the carbon sucked 
up by photosynthesis, he says, then why not 
cultivate phytoplankton, the most abundant 
plants on Earth? He has structured his algae- 
farming plan so that he owns any carbon he 
sinks for the DOE. With a nod from the gov¬ 
ernment and a little luck, he could turn a 
chunk of DOE seed money into millions of 
private-sector dollars. 

Markels says he’s perfected and patented 
a scalable, efficient iron-fertilization system. 
Apply it to a continent-sized block of HNLC 
ocean, he maintains, and the world’s excess 
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C0 2 will simply go away. Over the howls of 
oceanographers and ecologists, Markels 
calmly insists that if global warming is the 
problem, the quick fix is here. 

M arkels built his first company, Versar, in 
the ’60s, when the growing environmen¬ 
tal movement pushed through new laws that 
required corporate polluters to clean up in a 
hurry. Virginia-based Versar was one of the 
first to specialize in “environmental engineer¬ 
ing” for both government and the private 
sector, mopping up after Superfund super- 
foulups, detoxing poisoned buildings, and 
testing hydrogen emissions from electric car 
prototypes. The company licenses its cleanup 
technology - one Versar-patented process 
recovers gold from raw sewage. During 25 
years as owner, president, and CEO, Markels 
built Versar into a $70 million multinational. 

These days he’s slightly less busy. When 
I call him at his seafront home in Mason 
Neck, Virginia, Markels suggests that we 
meet over a leisurely lunch at the Cosmos 
Club, a famous and elite social institution 
in Washington, DC, that until 1988 did not 
allow women members. “Dress appropri¬ 
ately,” Markels says in a gravelly voice. 

I make my way to the Cosmos Club man¬ 
sion, on Massachusetts Avenue not far from 
the White House. There, on the other side 
of double doors frosted with a world-on- 
wings insignia, I see an older man with 
messy locks and a trim nautical beard - it’s 
Markels, dressed in a yachty sportcoat and 
a necktie dotted with tiny sailboats. 

After Markels has shaken my hand and 
introduced me to his wife, Elizabeth, the 
two of them show me around the baroque 
grande maison of the 123-year-old club. In 
each room, servants glide through a land¬ 
scape of old-world opulence: overstuffed 
leather chairs, Oriental rugs, and oil paint¬ 
ings depicting long-dead members in Great 
Man poses. We detour down a hallway tiled 
with hundreds of black-and-white photo¬ 
graphs of Cosmos honorees. “One wall is for 
Nobel Prize winners, another for Pulitzers, 
et cetera,” Markels explains, as cordial as a 
family dentist. “That’s Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor, right next to Everett Koop.” 

Finally we reach a buffet in the dining 
room. Markels, eyeing a cart of desserts, flips 
through his mental Rolodex for an appropri¬ 
ate quotation. “You know what Mae West 
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Greensea C0 2 sinking at work: 
Iron pellets fortified with lignic 
acid chelate head for open ocean. 


The iron-rich fertilizer is spread in I The plankton 

high-nutrient/low-chlorophyll seawater, I draws C0 2 from 
inciting rapid phytoplankton growth. I the atmosphere. 


Dead algae sinks with its 
carbon beneath the ocean's 
deep, cold thermodine layer. 


said about temptation, don’t you? Too much 
of a good thing is just enough.’” 

A waiter seats us at a reserved table, 
another brings tall glasses of iced tea. But 
on this sunny afternoon, despite cornering 
a lion’s share of the good life, Markels and 
his wife are dissatisfied. The day’s head¬ 
lines announce the findings of the first com¬ 
prehensive federal study of the greenhouse 
effect. The report, initiated by Congress 
10 years ago, warns of “significant changes” 
in our future. A “business as usual” approach, 
it says, might result in an average US tem¬ 
perature increase of between 5 and 10 
degrees in the next century - a magnitude 
of warming last seen at the end of the most 
recent ice age. Markels is unimpressed. He 
considers the report sensationalistic and 
irresponsible - just the sort of thing he’d 
expect in an election year. And he isn’t 


buying any of it. 

Sure, he says, global warming might be 
real, and it might even change things - but 
not necessarily for the worse. Markels 
believes the real danger isn’t a greenhouse- 
warmed Earth - it’s a greenhouse-panicked 
public. He ticks off various irritants that 
occur when too many people are running 
scared: high fuel prices, rioting environ¬ 
mentalists, 3.4 billion taxpayer dollars bud¬ 
geted in 2000 to keep tabs on the global 
bogeyman. But, since folks are so fired up, 
there’s only one way to hose them down: 
Solve the damned thing. 

No one is debating that atmospheric C0 2 
levels have risen steadily - from 285 parts 
per million before the industrial revolution 
to today’s level of 366. And it’s a fact that the 
earth is getting warmer. What’s in dispute is 
whether “warmer” will mean a mere 1-degree 


increase or something that looks like Water- 
world ; computer models developed for the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climatic Change 
show both extremes. By the time we’ve 
burned all our fossil fuels and the atmos¬ 
pheric C0 2 levels have reached 1,000 ppm, 
we might find ourselves in a wonderful, 
plant-loving greenhouse. Or we might be 
trapped in a steamy hell, with waves drown¬ 
ing the coastlines and killer hurricanes pin¬ 
balling around the Caribbean so frequently 
that the Weather Service runs out of names. 

“You always hear the oh, my God stuff,” 
Markels grouses, biting the head off a grilled 
asparagus. “But the things I know about, 
they don’t make everything look all that bad. 
The trees love C0 2 - they grow like mad. But 
you’ll never read anything like that in The 
New York Times? 

“Remember the concern about coral 
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dying?” Elizabeth chirps. “Bleaching down 
in the Caribbean and Florida? Well, they 
actually found out that it happened through 
nature!” She folds her birdlike hands on the 
tabletop, pleased. Markels nods approvingly. 
“And I understand some of the corals are 
coming back now,” she adds. 

Engineers both, the Markelses are wholly 
untouched by greenhouse guilt. In their view, 
civilization is a continuing triumph over 
natural barriers - humankind has domesti¬ 
cated the beasts of land and air, increased 
crop yield through tools and genetics, ex¬ 
tended the length and quality of life through 


to the ocean is evil. But what I’m proposing 
isn’t new. I’m just doing it in a new way.” 

Markels explains that Mother Nature has 
been fertilizing with iron for eons. Today, 
naturally occurring iron enrichment is a key 
ingredient in the world’s richest fish fields. 
Iron-rich dust from the Gobi Desert blows 
east to fortify the salmon fisheries off Alaska; 
the largest natural iron-fertilization field is 
situated off the coast of Peru, where an 
upwelling of iron and other nutrients cre¬ 
ates a fish yield significantly larger than the 
combined catches of the US and Mexico. 

Markels sees a world of potential in those 


Mother Nature has been fertilizing with iron 
for eons. And naturally occurring iron is a key 
ingredient in the richest fish regions' high yields. 


science and technology. Whenever nature 
throws us a curveball, we duck into the 
basement and invent a solution. 

Global warming is just such a problem, 
and as far as Markels is concerned, we have 
the solution: iron. In an emergency, his iron- 
fertilization system could be deployed by a 
small ecohacking navy. Markels would fertil¬ 
ize the pristine Southern Ocean, which cir¬ 
cles Antarctica: Not only is it one huge HNLC 
zone, but it’s also largely uncluttered by ship¬ 
ping lanes and fishing boats. An iron-scatter¬ 
ing fleet could ply the sea year-round, and 
the phytoplankton’s C0 2 -sinking progress 
would be measured by robots and satellites. 
According to Markels and his consulting 
oceanographer (IronEx vet Richard Barber, 
who is more convinced of the experiment’s 
scientific importance than of its earth- 
shattering commercial potential), each ton 
of iron dumped could pull 30,000 tons of 
carbon from the atmosphere. Given 200 
boats, 8.1 million tons of iron, and 16 million 
square miles of HNLC ocean - just over 11 
percent of all the water in the world - 
Markels says his flotilla could zero out 8 
gigatons of C0 2 each year, the entire global 
fossil-fuel emissions enchilada, all for an 
annual cost of around $16 billion. Crisis 
over. Next question? 

“People are demanding that something 
be done,” he says, shaking his index finger. 
“Sure, there are always going to be people 
who take the position that anything you do 


statistics. He claims ocean fertilization is 
modeled on these natural “iron nourishment” 
processes - all he wants to do is provide a 
little push, plus a revenue model that sends 
most of the revenue his way. 

A fter lunch, Markels chauffeurs Elizabeth 
and me across the Potomac for a peek at 
Versar, a brick industrial park nestled amid 
the trees and electrical towers of suburban 
Virginia. 

He released the day-to-day reins of his com¬ 
pany seven years ago. But at a stage in life 
when other men reach for the golf clubs, 
he still goes to the office every day to tinker 
with his pet project. Officially he’s chair 
emeritus at Versar, but the nameplate on 
his door reads ocean farming, inc. (ofi) / 

GREENSEA VENTURES LLC. 

OFI headquarters consists of a dignified 
cubicle in the back hall of the Versar com¬ 
plex. There’s a paneled desk set surrounded 
by diplomas and honor society plaques, a 
view of the parking lot, and a large rectangu¬ 
lar whiteboard. And on this board, in erasable 
blue marker beneath his beloved Mae West 
quote, is a series of statements arranged like 
a proof to a mathematical theorem. Markels 
reads top to bottom, his voice booming with 
moral authority: 

EVERYTHING IS CONNECTED 
EVERYTHING IS UNCERTAIN 
ANYTHING MIGHT CAUSE ANYTHING 
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DON’T DO ANYTHING ... 
SOMETHING HAS TO BE DONE! 


This logic poem figures prominently for 
Markels - in the course of our interview he 
refers to it almost a dozen times. It encapsu¬ 
lates his gripes about the current state of 
the global warming debate: The problem is 
too complex to tinker with, and yet too seri¬ 
ous to ignore; the only answer is to study it 
until it’s too late. 

“I have a friend in the Office of Science at 
the Department of Energy,” Markels says. 

“I said to him, Tt looks to me like you don’t 
want to solve the problem.’ You know what 
he told me? He said, ‘No, absolutely not! We 
want to study it! If we solve the problem, 
then everybody’ll be out of a job!”’ Markels 
leans forward and grins broadly. “Nobody 
wants to fix it!” he says. “Nobody.” 

Nobody, he means, except himself, the 
man who developed IronEx research into 
a patented system. The primary issue was 
efficiency. Markels says that as much as 95 
percent of the iron that IronEx II dissolved 
in solution and then dumped into the ocean 
oxidized immediately and sank to the bottom, 
useless for photosynthesizing plankton. To 
prevent this waste, Markels began looking 
for a chelate - a molecular ring that pro¬ 
tects iron from oxidation just as a shark cage 
protects a skin diver. The most obvious 
choice was editic acid (EDTA), a pharma¬ 
ceutical compound commonly used in vita¬ 
min pills. But EDTA is expensive. Markels 
needed a chelate that’s affordable by the ton. 

“I took a look at lignic acid,” he says. “It’s 
a by-product of the papermaking process - 
they used to dump it in streams. It turned 
the water brown, it stank, it killed the fish. 

I gave it a try. Turns out it works much bet¬ 
ter than EDTA. And it’s cheap!” 

Markels stands stiffly and reaches between 
the chemistry handbooks and company 
reports on his bookshelf to procure a baggie 
of gray bullets - shiny june bug-sized pellets 
of compressed iron dust, fortified with lignic 
acid chelate. He places a few magic beans 
in my palm. “We tested these in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and they work fine,” he says, adding 
that the acid will be too diluted in seawater 
to cause pollution problems. 

Another shortcoming of the IronEx experi¬ 
ments, he says, was scale - at 25 and 40 
square miles respectively, they were too 








small. Diffusion spread the iron beyond the 
monitored test zone, and the patch was so 
small that plankton grazers swooped in freely 
from the sides, gobbling up the green buffet. 
To counter this, Markels and Barber realized 
they needed to think bigger. 

Markels’ DOE proposal involves laying a 
fat patch of chelated iron dust across 5,000 
square miles of the Desolate Zone. Markels 
expects to trigger a huge phytoplankton Gen¬ 
esis - the largest ever - and to sink between 
600,000 and 2 million tons of C0 2 in the 
process. It would be a big, flashing neon sign 
advertising the Markels plan to the fossil 
fuel-driven world. 

As Markels knows, the future of C0 2 con¬ 
trol will most probably be modeled on the 
1990 Clean Air Act, which regulates pollu¬ 
tants like hydrocarbons, nitrogen oxides, and 
sulfur dioxide (the acid in acid rain). The 
Act made it possible to over-comply with 
new emissions standards, then sell excess 
efficiency - in the form of pollution credits - 
to polluters seeking to offset their emissions 
bottom line. The result was a thriving pol¬ 
lution-credit economy, complete with brokers, 
marketplaces, and agents. A similar scenario 
for carbon is still being born - the Kyoto 
Protocol is unratified, as are standardized, 
verifiable protocols for carbon trading. But 
experts predict such laws and protocols will 
appear in the future. A Kyoto draft report 
estimates that in anticipation of this future 
carbon-trading economy, about $150 million 
has been spent so far on C0 2 -sequestering 
forestry programs, with another $200 million 
in the pipeline. 

Right now, most of that forest-based car¬ 
bon sequestration money goes to the third 
world. Jungle real estate is cheap, and green¬ 
backs are a persuasive argument against 
clearing farmland and timber. According to 
Peter Calvert, an emissions consultant who 
supervised a Malaysian-based carbon-seques¬ 
tering forestry project for PG&E Energy Trad¬ 
ing, countries like Costa Rica have made a 
business out of this. “Many potential carbon 
offset projects are sited there,” he says. “The 
dollars are very big.” 

Markels aims to show big business that 
sequestering C0 2 in the ocean is more reliable 
and more secure than forestry approaches. 
“On land you need rangers and fences, and 
a single forest fire can wipe the whole thing 
out,” he says. “And you can’t guarantee that 











The earth's "metabolism," says MIT oceanographer Penny Chisholm, may reject massive CO 2 dumping. 


types Markels likes to lampoon. “I’m not a 
tree-hugger,” she laughs, “but a lot of people 
think Markels is nuts.” The problem, she 
says, is that although Markels’ plan sounds 
seductively simple - pour iron in the ocean, 
sink the algae, walk away - it isn’t. 

“The counterargument is complex,” says 
Chisholm. “It has to do with biological sys¬ 
tems.” For Chisholm, what’s missing is a 
reasonable discussion of scale and time 
frame. Naturally iron-rich zones like the Peru¬ 
vian coast waters evolved over eons, which 
allowed for the fine-tuning of local flora and 
fauna in a way that led to ecological sus¬ 
tainability. It’s a process that Markels, what¬ 
ever his talents, can’t mimic by simply 
dumping iron overboard. 

“Yes, he will create an algae bloom in the 
middle of the Pacific, a bloom of a species 
that doesn’t usually thrive there,” she says. 
“And yes, there’s an algae bloom off the 
coast of Peru. But they won’t be the same 
thing. The parallels aren’t really parallels.” 

Chisholm explains that, taken together, 
the organisms in the sea make up the food 
web - the “metabolism” of the earth. It’s an 
interconnected system, balanced in the same 
way as the organs in the human body. But 
when you change the species composition 
in the ecosystem, you change they way they 
function in that metabolism. The effect on 
the earth would be a lot like the effect of 
replacing a person’s heart, liver, and spleen 
with organs from other animals. 

“Maybe we could get by with pig organs,” 
Chisholm says, “but they probably wouldn’t 
do the job as well, and our metabolism 
would get out of whack. Chicken organs? 
They wouldn’t work at all - too small. We’d 
die.” She doesn’t believe that Markels could 
“kill” the earth, but he could change it in 
ways we might not like. “And try as we might, 
I don’t think we could fix it afterward.” 

According to oceanographer John J. Cullen 
of Dalhousie University in Nova Scotia, other 
problems could stem from the types of plant 
life produced by iron dumping. There are 
thousands of varieties of phytoplankton; 
fertilization will simply multiply the types 
that happen to be present. “The outcome is 
unpredictable,” Cullen says. “It’s possible 
that toxic blooms could develop.” What’s 
more, even “good” phytoplankton might be 
bad news. Huge amounts of sinking organic 
matter can trigger the production of methane, 


the have-nots aren’t going to come in, raze 
the area, and start planting cocaine or some¬ 
thing.” By contrast, in the proposal now before 
the DOE, Markels writes that his iron process 
is “environmentally benign ... easily mea¬ 
surable ... and permanent.” And it costs $2 
per ton of carbon sequestered, where forest- 
based approaches run as much as $20 a ton. 
When a full-blown carbon economy arrives, 
Markels hopes to provide a bargain-basement 


service to corporations looking for a way to 
meet their carbon reduction obligations. 

W hat do the eco-experts think of Markels? 

Not much. One of his biggest detractors 
is Penny Chisholm, a professor in MIT’s 
departments of civil/environmental engineer¬ 
ing and biology, and a colleague and friend 
of John Martin’s. She didn’t set out to be a 
spoiler, one of those everything-is-connected 


One problem: Huge amounts of sinking organic 
matter can trigger production of methane, 
a greenhouse gas 30 times worse than C0 2 . 
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a gas with a greenhouse impact 30 times 
greater than that of C0 2 (although methane’s 
half-life is only 25 years, compared with C0 2 ’s 
25,000 years). Over time, massive phyto¬ 
plankton death might also result in widespread 
hypoxia - an oxygen-poor aquatic environ¬ 
ment - and even extended regions of anoxia 
- that is, no oxygen at all. 

Markels counters by saying that if, God 
forbid, anything goes wrong, he’ll simply 
pull the plug. Without his iron pills, the 
phytoplankton bloom would “shut down in 
20 days.” 

When I relay this strategy to Chisholm, she 
responds with a nervous laugh. “First of all, 
we don’t know what, in this context, ‘wrong’ 
is. We know nothing about the deep ocean: 
zero. The idea that you can stop this when 
the ‘going wrong’ is 50 to 100 years down 
the line - it doesn’t work.” 

Jim Bishop is the codirector of the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy Center for Research on Ocean 
Carbon Sequestration at the Lawrence Berke¬ 
ley National Lab - a think tank funded by 
the DOE Office of Science, which doesn’t 
have a vested fiduciary interest in any one 
patent or technology. He’s met Markels, 
thinks he’s a reasonable guy, and believes 
that what he proposes might even be possible. 
But Bishop doesn’t think the government 
should just turn Markels loose with several 
hundred square miles of ocean. 

“Ocean fertilization is certainly worthy of 
investigation; otherwise the DOE wouldn’t 
consider it,” Bishop says. “But ocean plants 
are a whole new game. At this point, we don’t 
have enough information to confidently pre¬ 
dict which way the ocean will go. People can 
go to a stretch of sea and turn it green - John 
Martin demonstrated that. But what we still 
don’t know is what’s happening down below.” 

Doug Carter, director of planning and 
environmental analysis in the DOE Office 
of Fossil Energy, also has concerns. “The 
potential for using this technology to take 
care of climate problems is enormous,” he 
says. “But frankly, I would want to have an 
awful lot of confidence that nothing wrong 
was going on. We have to study it, and that 
will take years. We’re not a bunch of cowboys 
running out, doing reckless things with the 
ocean commons. That’s not our style.” 

Oceanographers like Chisholm, Cullen, 
Bishop, and Carter echo a point Markels has 
heard a thousand times - that more tests are 
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Confessions of 
a CO2 Composter 

How I learned to love crop residue. 

By Robert A. Metzger 


required to make a responsible demo feasible. 
And they say that what Markels is now pro¬ 
posing - a “technology demonstration experi¬ 
ment” to impress potential clients - hardly 
qualifies as science. 

“But, fact is, science is no longer leading 
the way for industry on environmental pol¬ 
icy,” acknowledges Kenneth Coale, whose 
most recent IronEx-style research proposal 
just received DOE funding for 2002. “When 
you have Texaco and Exxon running ahead 
of you, your job as a scientist is no longer to 
research what could happen - it’s to research 
what is happening, what will happen, based 
on what industry is doing. It’s playing catch¬ 
up. The cat is out of the bag, and now I feel 
like we’re chasing cats.” 

Markels has heard this criticism so many 
times that he carries his answer in his wal¬ 
let. It’s a quote from Henry Miller, written 
on a scrap of paper: “The new always carries 
with it the sense of violation and sacrilege,” 
he reads reverently. “What is dead is sacred. 
What is new, that is different, is evil, danger¬ 
ous, or subversive.’ ” 

Richard Barber, Markels’ friend and 
adviser, doubts that ocean fertilization is 
going to save the world. But he’s convinced 
it’s worth testing, if only to ease the sting 
from Kyoto laws - and generate crucial sci¬ 
ence in the process. “There’s no lost oppor¬ 
tunity for the rain forest people,” he says, 
“and it seems to be safe, cheap, and com¬ 
pletely reversible.” What’s more, Markels is 
offering a scientific opportunity to finally 
answer the question: Why didn’t IronEx work 
better? “If there’s going to be a big political 
debate about this, we should at least know 
what we’re talking about. And right now we 
don’t have a clue.” 

The only major player who can’t com¬ 
ment on Markels’ ocean fertilization plan 
is John Martin, the man behind the origi¬ 
nal IronEx theory. But the two have a lot 
in common. Like Markels, Martin was 
besieged by controversy over his out-of- 
the-lab approach. The oceanographer saw 
both the risks and the prize on the other 
side. “I will never advocate shoot-from-the- 
hip iron fertilization without the detailed 
research to understand it,” he wrote one 
critic, just before his death. But, he said, a 
little iron in the ocean might be preferable 
to a warmed climate. “I agree that the ideal 
would be to have the average American get 


I 'm trained to make things work. With a 
PhD in electrical engineering, I've done 
time in both industrial labs and universities, 
questing after ever-faster electronic devices. 
I'm also a writer of hard science fiction, the 
type of SF where the science is (one hopes) 
done right. To demonstrate what a dash of 
science mixed with a healthy dose of imagi¬ 
nation can do, I write a column for the Bul¬ 
letin of the Science Fiction and Fantasy Writers 
of America. There I've imagined a variety of 
outlandish-but-theoretically-possible 
projects: using dirty diapers to form a ring 
system around the planet to signal alien 
civilizations; moving the moon close enough 
to Earth to generate monster tides that wash 
over Florida; turning the sun into the ulti¬ 
mate rocket engine, one capable of transport¬ 
ing the entire solar system to nearby stars; 
and spawning an entire race of creatures 


from nothing more than a bit of rancid potato 
salad and a healthy dose of radiation. 

But all that was easy compared with trying 
to become an atmospheric scientist. 

Atmospheric science is always politically vol¬ 
atile, often technically bizarre, and consistently 
dominated by one issue: global warming. 
Three years ago, while the UN was wrestling 
with the problem in Kyoto, I was casting about 
for a column topic, so I decided to jump into 
the fray, to see if I could figure out a way to 
reduce the C0 2 emissions that are responsi¬ 
ble for heating up the planet. 

The Kyoto Protocol specifies that by some¬ 
time between 2008 and 2012, the US will 
reduce its C0 2 emissions by a percentage that, 
based on current emission levels, works out 
to a ton of carbon per American per year, or 
300 million tons. Since C0 2 is a by-product of 
combustible fuels (oil, gas, wood), the sim- 
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out of his car; have the Chinese not 
develop their coal resources; have the 
Brazilians not cut down the rain forest,” 
he wrote. “However, we don’t live in an 
ideal world.” 

A fter our interview, the Markelses want 
to return to their freshly built three- 
acre waterfront spread, but they generously 
offer to drop me off at the Washington-area 
Metro on the way. As I settle back into the 
tan leather interior of their Buick, Elizabeth 
chats politely about the trials of building a 
new home. They’ve finally finished a seawall 
that will keep the waves from gobbling up 
their shorefront, she says, but what with the 
EPA insisting that the little tuft of marsh 
grass on which it was built was a wetlands 
habitat, and then the thing with the eagles 
- well, she had to admit, she was glad to be 
done with it. 

Traveling with the Markelses, I find it 
easy to imagine the greenhouse nightmare 
from their perspective: a Kyoto-run world 


that permanently garages my Buick, and 
where state inspectors spot-check my 
thermostat while my fuel bills double. A 
world that hops onto bicycles, huddles 
around geysers, and invests heavily in 
hydrogen technology. In a future like that, 
people dependent on fossil fuels would 
become fossils themselves. For the 
Markelses, who view such regulation as 
illogical nonsense, it’s a future worth fight¬ 
ing against. 

But what, exactly, do you want from ocean 
fertilization? I ask Markels. What is your 
ultimate hope for that? 

Markels glances into his rearview mirror 
and then returns his gaze to the lines of 
traffic. “Well,” he says. “It wouldn’t bother 
me if the government were to buy my idea. 
Then, presumably they would do what they 
do in other situations like this - license the 
technology and make sure they can imple¬ 
ment it by keeping ships at the ready.” 

You mean by treating this program like 
a branch of the military? An army trained 


to go out and spread iron on the ocean in 
case of extreme greenhouse warming? 

“Yes,” Elizabeth says, scrunching around 
in the passenger seat. “To keep up, quote, 
readiness.” She nods solemnly. “And I would 
feel good in my gut if our tax money would 
stop paying for so much expensive research 
that isn’t needed.” 

Like what? 

Markels laughs: “Like putting a giant 
sunlight-reflecting mirror into orbit.” 

“And putting up windmill farms over acres 
and acres in California,” Elizabeth adds. 

But don’t those work? 

“Oh, they work,” says Markels, putting on 
his turn signal, “but ...” 

“Only when the wind blows,” Elizabeth 
jumps in. “They kill birds. And oh, the noise! 
Plus, how much C0 2 does it save? Not enough 
to make a difference after you factor in all 
the energy required to manufacture them.” 

“You know,” Markels says, digressing 
pointedly, “back around 1900, the average 
life span was about 40 or 45. Now it’s close 


to 80. That’s because of our lifestyle, which 
is dependent on fossil fuels.” He starts to 
inch out into traffic. “And that’s not going 
to change.” 

Outside the car, it’s the end of a weekday, 
and the Beltway is filling up with a good 
portion of its 200,000 commuters. As I sit 
in climate-controlled comfort, traversing 
the interstate at 23 miles a gallon, I imagine 
another world, one with Michael Markels 
in the driver’s seat and a planktonic green¬ 
house solution ready to roll: a world where 
the government maintains a corps of iron 
grunts at Guantanamo Bay; where seawalls 
are enough to keep the ocean from gobbling 
the land; where Elizabeth and Michael and 
the rest of us can all go back to our normal 
lives as freewheeling first world consumers. 
A world utterly free of greenhouse guilt. 

It was, I must admit, quite a comfortable 
ride. ■ ■ ■ 


Charles Graeber (cagraeber@hotmail.com) 
wrote about canine cloning in Wired 8.03. 


plest, most obvious solution is to burn less 
fuel. For my column I usually like a challenge, 
so I took it upon myself to find a way to bring 
about US C0 2 reductions without easing off 
the combustion throttle. 

It sounded impossible. But I remembered 
reading something the year before about an 
emerging trend among farmers to stop plow¬ 
ing crop residues back into the soil. Crop resi¬ 
dues are the parts of plants (corn stalks, for 
example) that remain in the field once the crop 
has been harvested.The conventional wisdom 
used to be that plowing this material back in 
was good for the soil, but it's now known that 
the process actually degrades organic content. 
Consequently, farmers are moving toward min¬ 
imal replowing and even no-till methods, which 
involve leaving crop residue on the surface to 
rot away. 

But when the crop residue rots, almost all 
the carbon it contains is released into the air 
as C0 2 .The total amount of residue generated 
annually by the three main crops produced in 
the US - corn, soybeans, and wheat - comes to 
600 million tons. By weight, 40 percent of these 
residues consist of carbon, giving you 240 mil¬ 
lion tons of carbon, close to the 1 ton of carbon 
per US citizen that would satisfy the Kyoto 
agreement. 

But if you could somehow keep the carbon 
from reentering the atmosphere, you would 
reduce the amount of atmospheric carbon by 
240 million tons. In practical terms, this is no 
different than reducing the C0 2 emissions from 
smokestacks and tailpipes by the same amount. 

A few related facts: The atmosphere holds 
720 billion tons of carbon. The oceans, with 38 
trillion tons, are the ultimate carbon sink. If we 
stopped pumping C0 2 into the air, atmospheric 
C0 2 levels would drop as the gas became 
absorbed into the ocean. Another fact: What 
we call the ocean is not one but two oceans, 
one lying atop the other. About 1 kilometer 
down, beneath the thermodine (the boundary 
layer that separates the two oceans), the water 
temperature is nearly 0° Celsius and lacks suffi¬ 
cient oxygen to transform decaying material 
into C0 2 . Go 3 kilometers down, and the water 
is not only frigid but is essentially trapped: It 
takes 1,000 years for it to circulate up through 
the thermodine and back to the surface. 

So you've got the carbon and you know 
where to put it - the deep ocean. The only 
other question is how much carbon is gener¬ 
ated by the act of sequestering the crop 


Iron in the ocean might be preferable to climate 
change, wrote John Martin, the father of iron 
fertilization: "We don't live in an ideal world." 
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fields or inside salt domes, but 
the most popular dumping site 
is the bottom of the ocean. One 
idea suggests freezing the C0 2 
into denser-than-water dry ice torpedoes and 
dumping them into the ocean. The torpedoes 
would penetrate the ocean floor and bury 
themselves. 

The heat-balance types, however, don't even 
bother with C0 2 .The planet is getting too hot? 
Simply cool it down by manipulating global 
heat flow. Central to these schemes is the idea 
of making the planet a bit more reflective to 
incoming sunlight ("increasing its albedo,"as 
atmospheric scientists put it). If Earth's cloud 
cover were to increase by 4 percent, its surface 
would cool sufficiently to mitigate the effects 
of a C0 2 -induced greenhouse effect. One way 
to make this happen would be to trigger the 
formation of ice crystals in the upper atmos¬ 
phere with dust or soot. Any particulate in the 
high atmosphere will attract water vapor, 


back-of-the-envelope calculations as above, and 
assuming gas costs $2 a gallon, every ton of 
carbon sequestered would cost about $55.The 
cost of removing C0 2 from the smokestacks of 
electrical generating stations, by contrast, is 
estimated to be between $70 and $140 a ton. 

So residue dumping is relatively cheap, too. 


The classic tweaking approach involves fer¬ 
tilizing the ocean to increase phytoplankton 
growth, which in turn pulls more C0 2 out of 
the atmosphere to feed the floral bloom. Other 
approaches can be as simple as growing more 
trees or as complicated as using chemical and 
biological scrubbers to cut down the C0 2 

before it escapes from chimneys. 
All these schemes have a common 
element: sequestration. A few 
plans call for dumping the carbon 
beneath depleted gas and oil 


residue. You need to transport 
this residue to the sequestering 
site by truck, train, or boat; the 
shipping process burns fuel, which 
generates C0 2 . If you generate 
more carbon than you sequester, 
the whole enterprise is useless. 

Fortunately, the bulk of US crop 
residue is generated in the Mid¬ 
west - relatively near the Gulf of 
Mexico, a perfect deep-ocean site. 

Even assuming transportation 
distances of 1,000 miles (coupled 
with large trucks that get only 
5 miles per gallon while hauling 
20 tons of residue), for every 
1,000 pounds of carbon you hide 
on the ocean floor, the math looks 
pretty good: You release only 
about 40 pounds of carbon into 
the atmosphere getting it there. 

Not a bad trade-off. 

A big advantage of this approach is that the 
infrastructure needed to collect and transport 
crop residue is already in place - it's the same 
one used to transport crops to market. After the 
harvest, when this infrastructure is idle, it can 
be used to move the leftovers. Using the same 


I called my idea crop 
residue sequester¬ 
ing, or CRS, and I 
admit it sounded 
crazy, almost too easy 
- even to me. But as 
I learned when I sur¬ 
veyed the landscape 
of ideas, CRS is tame 
compared to many of 
the schemes to reduce 
global warming that have been proposed by 
scientists and amateurs alike. 

The folks making these proposals fall into two 
broad categories. Some, the ecoengineers, want 
to tweak a naturally occurring process to remove 
carbon; and some seek ways to alter the heat 
balance of the planet - I call them geoengineers. 
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forming ice crystals that will reflect incoming 
sunlight. If jets burned their fuel using a slightly 
richer mix, the resulting particulate might be 
able to create that additional 4 percent cloud 
cover. Other simple approaches include shoot¬ 
ing 1-ton shells of dust from naval cannons, and 
burning sulfur-rich fuels in oceangoing ships 
and letting the sulfur particulate circulate into 
the upper atmosphere naturally. 

But who wants more cloudy days? Some 
scientists propose releasing millions of highly 
reflective, aluminum-coated helium balloons 
into the upper atmosphere, or deploying 
55,000 100-square-kilometer sun shields in 
space. Others focus on making the surface of 
the planet more reflective: painting rooftops 
white; adding a bit of sand to asphalt and 
roadways to brighten them and cause them to 
reflect more light; spraying reflective foams or 
encouraging the growth of reflective biofilms 
on the ocean surface; and even towing ice¬ 
bergs from the extreme northern and south¬ 
ern latitudes to the central latitudes, where 
they would be more efficient reflectors of 
light, since in those locations the sun hangs 
directly overhead rather than on the far hori¬ 
zon as it does at the poles. 

The ultimate in simplicity - suggested only 
half-jokingly by SF writer Gregory Benford - 
is to encourage the 6 billion inhabitants of the 
planet to dress in white and don big white 
floppy hats, a stylish approach known as 
"albedo chic." 

C RS seemed at least as sane as the plans 
outlined in these proposals. So I decided 
to really go for it, to put my idea before the 
global warming experts to see how they would 
react. I enlisted the help of Benford, who is a 
professor of physics at UC Irvine as well as the 
author of such books as Timescape and Eater. 
As it happened, we had a chance to get to¬ 
gether soon; both of us were planning to attend 
the inaugural Conference of the Mars Society 
in Boulder, Colorado. 

Amid discussions of Martian meteorites, 
planetary terraforming, and the latest and 
greatest spacecraft propulsion systems, we 
commandeered a hallway couch and cranked 
out a draft of our paper on CRS. In the age of 
email and the Internet, face-to-face meetings 
are still the way real scientific work gets done; 
the best reason to attend a technical confer¬ 
ence is to hang out in the corridors, crunch 
a few numbers with fellow researchers, and 


soak up some all-important gossip. This face- 
to-face meeting brought us to an epiphany, 
one that I think is critically important, but 
which would turn out to be a major stumbling 
block when it came to presenting CRS to the 
scientific community. 

We discovered a strange thing about the 
7.2 billion tons of C0 2 generated by human 
activity and dumped into the atmosphere 
each year: Only half of it stays there. The other 
half is quickly absorbed by growing plants 
and the ocean and held for a very long time. 
This is part of the global carbon cycle - the 
system of pathways through which carbon 
wends its way from atmosphere to biosphere 
and back. 

This raised a question: Generally speaking, 
is it more efficient to sequester C0 2 before it 
enters the atmosphere, or is better to release 
it, let the global carbon cycle remove half of 
it, and then use a process like CRS to remove 
a portion of the C0 2 that remains? The answer 
seemed obvious: Forget about all those meth¬ 


ods that collect C0 2 as it flies up the world's 
smokestacks, and concentrate instead on ampli¬ 
fying the global carbon cycle's effect, which is 
automatic and free of charge. We folded this 
larger argument into the CRS paper and sent it 
to the two most widely read and respected 
journals around, Science and Nature. Our Plan B 
was the journal Climatic Change. 

Science and Nature weren't interested (com¬ 
pared with the detection of extrasolar planets 
and quantum teleportation, dumping crop 
residue off the sides of boats isn't very sexy, 

I guess). Climatic Change bit. 

But first there was the peer review that 
every scientific article must undergo before 
publication. Here we ran into some problems. 
We were not told that our idea was crackpot 
fantasy - the peer review process is far too 
genteel for that. Instead we were informed that 
"this is a creative concept that might eventu¬ 
ally yield an interesting paper - the current 
paper is not yet there. It needs much more 
thought." And as for our epiphany that, in gen¬ 
eral, hijacking the global carbon cycle was the 
best way to rid the world of its excess C0 2 , we 


were told that "the authors do not appear to 
understand the global carbon cycle." 

The editor of Climatic Change told us that 
if we could address the reviewers' concerns, 
we could resubmit the paper. Fair enough. 
There were some genuine problems - in par¬ 
ticular, we didn't distinguish between organic 
and inorganic carbon in our discussion of 
carbon's circuit through the biosphere. The 
reviewers spent several pages showing why 
our numbers couldn't possibly be correct, 
without realizing that we had grouped inor¬ 
ganic and organic carbon together. (This is 
one of the dangers of being an outsider - we 
didn't realize that atmospheric scientists gen¬ 
erally consider the biosphere to contain only 
organic carbon.) 

We rewrote from scratch. And as we did so, 
we began to receive not-so-subtle feedback 
from readers to whom we'd given the paper. 
One confessed that his first thought was that 
CRS was fundamentally a bad thing: Because it 
takes advantage of the global carbon cycle to 


sequester C0 2 , it could actually encourage pol¬ 
luters to emit more pollutants, rather than cut 
down on emissions. Then it slowly dawned on 
us. We were not fighting a technical battle so 
much as a moral one. 

It was a battle I ultimately lost.To satisfy the 
reviewers, who held the keys to the atmospheric 
science kingdom, I cut out the larger implica¬ 
tion that ecohacking is inherently more efficient 
than trying to sequester carbon at its source - 
though the CRS concept itself made it through 
the peer review process. My paper, titled 
"Sequestering of Atmospheric Carbon Through 
Permanent Disposal of Crop Residue," will be 
published in Climatic Change within the next 
12 months. After three long years, I'm part of 
the club - but I doubt I'll ever really feel like 
I belong, because even if CRS proves to be a bad 
idea and not a single bale of crop residue ever 
gets tossed off a boat, I will always believe that 
hacking the carbon cycle is our only real chance 
of fixing this global-warming mess, m m u 


Robert A. Metzger (rametzger@aol.com) 
recently completed Picoverse, a hard SF novel. 


When a colleague said C0 2 sequestration might 
encourage polluters, it dawned on me: We are 

not fighting a technical battle, but a moral one. 
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The next generation of moneymakers is passing notes in and outside class. 


Junior Mints 

Counterfeiting meets pixel power, and nothing will ever be the same again. 

By Gretchen Reynolds 


n April of last year, 17-year-old Dustin Hardy took an 
advanced business course at the New Mexico Military Insti¬ 
tute - an elite private high school in Roswell - and learned 
how to make money. Lots of money. Easy, multiplicative 
money. The modern method, he learned, required only a few 
fixed assets - in his case, an iMac, a Umax Astra 1220U scan¬ 
ner, an Epson 740 printer, and Adobe PhotoDeluxe. And so, 
one lazy spring afternoon a few days after a class devoted 
to teaching NMMI’s future entrepreneurs about the scourge 
of counterfeiting, Hardy and his roommate, Brinton Bryan, 
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also 17, locked their dorm-room door, booted up the iMac, 
and pooled all the paper money they had between them. 

Ignoring Andrew Jackson’s disapproving glare, they laid 
Hardy’s solitary twenty-dollar bill (the totality of his discre¬ 
tionary spending for the week) on the 1220U’s flatbed. They 
watched as the machine buzzed and the twenty’s image 
appeared on the computer screen. 

It was disappointing. The bill, a recent-vintage note loaded 
with anticounterfeiting features, looked flat, fuzzy, and bluish 
on the monitor, as if Jackson were suffering from the flu. 
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But Hardy and Bryan soldiered on. 
Smoothing a crumpled dollar bill from 
Bryan’s wallet, they set it on the scanner 
and watched hopefully as it rendered 
onscreen. Using PhotoDeluxe, Hardy tin¬ 
kered with the bill’s color, tamping down 
the blue and brightening the green. When 
he was satisfied, he scanned the other side 
and adjusted its color the same way. He 
printed the front, then turned over the 
paper - heavy stationery from the school’s 


PX - and printed the other side. It took a bit 
of trial and error to find the right position, 
but finally he got the front and back to line 
up exactly and - voila - the young men 
made their first dollar. This astonishing act 
of electronic alchemy, the two would admit 
later, transformed them from dispassionate 
observers of currency design into, well, 
greed-addled kids. 

Within a few hours, they had print d 
more than two dozen ones, followed 1 y a 
more financially ambitious run of rou ghly 
20 tens. Eager to show off their newfound 
wealth - and prowess - Hardy and Bryan 
handed out their handiwork to other cash- 
strapped cadets, and soon, like an alien 
destabilization scheme, funny money was 
popping up all over Roswell. 

Beset by angry local merchants, the sher- 
riff made a frantic call to the Albuquerque 
field Office of the Secret Service, the US 
agency that has jurisdiction over counter¬ 
feiting. Special agent Tim Barraclough took 
the case. 

Barraclough arrived at the NMMI campus 
on April 2. A clerk at the PX had already 
identified several cadets who had passed 
fake ones and tens. (Hardy and Bryan were 
not among them.) Barraclough quizzed the 
surprised students at length, and each pro¬ 
claimed his innocence. The agent instituted 
a “consensual search of their dorm rooms.” 
Nothing turned up. 

By this time, the culprits were feeling 
both ashamed and surrounded. “It was us,” 
Hardy and Bryan told Barraclough before 
sheepishly leading him to their room, where 


another search ensued. This time, the evi¬ 
dence was damning. Their wastebasket con¬ 
tained several scraps of crumpled paper 
covered with smudged images of copies that 
hadn’t turned out well. 

Continuing his search, the agent found 
a forged Texas driver’s license tucked away 
in an American history textbook. Bryan, 
who grew up in Austin, admitted he’d used 
the computer to graft his photograph onto 
a fellow Texan’s license. Barraclough 


confiscated it. Even more demoralizing, he 
impounded Hardy’s iMac and all its periph¬ 
erals. Then he arrested the two cadets. 

Only 200 miles away and two months 
later, 18-year-olds Gerrit Mulder and 
Marvin Paul took a less technology-intensive 
route to the same dead end. Newly gradu¬ 
ated with honors from La Cueva High, 
Albuquerque’s wealthiest public school, the 
pair augmented their summer earnings by 
switching on Paul’s Epson copier and run¬ 
ning off four twenties and three fifties. 
Afterward they headed for the nearby Cen¬ 
tury Mall, where they wandered aimlessly, 
like typical teens - except that, as they 
walked along, they surreptitiously dropped 
three phony bills on the floor. Then they 
stood back, snickering, to see whether any¬ 
one would pick them up. Someone did, and 
at least one of the twenties was passed. 

This much comedy was enough for Paul, 
who went home. But Mulder, flush with the 
thrill of success, continued on to the Cen¬ 
tury Rio 24 movie theater, where Arnold 
Schwarzenegger’s End of Days was playing. 
He paid for a ticket with legitimate money, 
then used the last of his faux fifties to load 
up on snacks at the concession stand. 

That’s when things went sour. Instantly 
suspicious, the stand’s attendant examined 
the bill. Thick, slick, and grainy, its prove¬ 
nance was obvious. The clerk called his 
manager, who called the police, who called 
the Secret Service. A gaggle of federal agents 
obligingly drove over from their downtown 
headquarters and collected Mulder from the 
snack stand. The group then proceeded to 


Paul’s house for a second arrest, followed by 
a subdued crosstown ride to the park where 
Paul, fearing this very outcome, had stashed 
his copier in some bushes. 

In February, the pair returned from col¬ 
lege to face a four-count indictment for 
making, possessing, passing, and concealing 
“forged and counterfeited obligations of the 
United States” - that is, money - “knowingly 
and with intent to defraud.” 

The charges are a clinically precise 
description of the young men’s exploits, 
certainly. But intent is a murky issue, espe¬ 
cially where teenagers are concerned. 

“I don’t know why we did it, OK?” Mulder 
says from his parents’ home during a brief 
telephone interview. “It seemed like it 
would be funny. But it was just really, 
really stupid. End of story, OK?” 

S ince January 1999, more than three 
dozen enterprising high school students 
in the US have booted up their iMacs or 
Presarios, slapped a greenback on a scan¬ 
ner, and run off a walletful of wampum - 
and those were just the ones who got 
caught. For reasons that defy explanation, 
many were natives of New Mexico, but the 
perps have also included seniors at City 
Honors High in Buffalo, New York, and an 
eighth-grader at Paul Hadley Middle School 
in rural Mooresville, Indiana. There have 
been incidents involving students in Weston 
Township high school in Weston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and at tiny Catholic Memorial 
High in Waukesha, Wisconsin. The 
government doesn’t keep a separate tally 
of counterfeiting committed by juveniles, 
but there’s no doubt that the phenomenon 
is new and spreading. 

“It has become a significant problem for 
us,” says Richard Starmann, who heads up 
the Secret Service field Office in Chicago, 
one of the busiest in the nation. “There’s not 
an agent in this office who hasn’t made at 
least one arrest at a high school.” 

Most of the counterfeits that led to these 
arrests were fives and tens. A few were ones. 
Some were printed on lined notebook paper, 
others on standard bond, still others on only 
one side. They were used to buy cartons of 
milk, single-serving pizzas, and fundraiser 
candy bars. Many were fobbed off on over¬ 
worked, undertrained convenience-store 
clerks who, in some instances, happened 


In four years, CG money has increased from 
1 percent of all counterfeiting to 60 percent 
in major cities, to the tune of $100 million-plus. 
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Print-it-yourself "p-notes" confiscated from the home of a teenager in Mansfield, Massachusetts. 


A parade of 15-year-olds in Zionville, Indiana, 
stepped up to the counter at Wendy's, each asking 
to change a twenty with a notably odd color. 


to be the counterfeiters’ own classmates, 
making apprehension of the culprits a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. 

Not that the criminals tried to cover their 
tracks. Last year, for instance, a gleeful 
parade of 15-year-olds in Zionsville, Indi¬ 
ana, followed one another to the counter at 
the local Wendy’s, each asking to change a 
twenty and handing over a bill notable for 
its odd color, flimsy paper, and identical 
serial number. The clerk alerted a police 
officer who, conveniently enough, was eat¬ 
ing at the restaurant. While the offenders 
lingered over lunch, laughing behind their 


hands, the cop sauntered over Andy 
Griffith-style and asked, “Kids, just where 
did this money come from?” 

“We’re not talking criminal masterminds 
here,” says Patrick Martinez, Dustin Hardy’s 
attorney. “These kids didn’t even know 
enough to get rid of the evidence. It’s obvi¬ 
ous they weren’t setting out to break federal 
statutes or to form an ongoing counterfeit¬ 
ing enterprise or anything. They were just 
being stupid - which is a shame, but it 
shouldn’t be treated as a crime.” 

Copying American money is, of course, 
a federal offense, and the penalties are 


draconian enough to raise questions about 
whether they should apply to juveniles. 
Under federal statute 18 USC section 471, if 
you’re found guilty of making copies “in the 
likeness and similitude of US currency ... 
unless they are much larger or much 
smaller than US currency” (a minimum of 
50 percent larger or 25 percent smaller) or 
unless they are “rendered in black and 
white,” you face up to 15 years in the slam¬ 
mer. You get a break if you’re under 18 and 
qualify as a juvenile, in which case you 
might wind up in a federal juvenile facility 
until you turn 21. However, if you turn 18 
after you’ve committed the crime and before 
your trial begins - as Hardy and Bryan did 
- your status changes from juvenile to adult, 
and the penalties ratchet upward. 

In addition to the 15-year sentence for 
minting your own currency, you can receive 
another 15 years for putting your bills into 
circulation. And you can be tried separately 
for each offense. If you buy a burger with 
one fake bill and treat yourself to an ice 
cream cone with another, you’ve potentially 
cost yourself 45 years. 

Moreover, making and passing bills each 
carries a $250,000 penalty. Then there’s 
restitution for any item purchased with bad 
bills and the loss of equipment confiscated 
by the authorities. If, for example, you used 
a friend’s computer, it can be seized and 
held indefinitely. If you drive your parents’ 
car to a fast-food outlet to spend your ill- 
gotten gains, ditto - it’s all part of the crime. 
And if you give phony bills to friends who 
knowingly pass them and get caught, they 
risk a full-blown prosecution of their own. 

These grave consequences contrast starkly 
with the spirit in which teenagers tend to 
commit the crime. “I swear, it was just a 
silly joke,” says Hardy’s mother, Doni. (Like 
many of the defendants mentioned in this 
story, Hardy declined to comment pending 
the outcome of his trial, which was unsched¬ 
uled at press time.) “Dustin never realized it 
would be so serious. He was just trying to 
see, I think, what his computer could do.” 

Many of those charged with enforcing the 
law find the situation no less disconcerting. 
“This is just nutty,” says Richard Piagentini, 
a police captain in Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
who last spring broke up a ring of six juve¬ 
nile counterfeiters (their specialty, the ten- 
dollar bill; their downfall, the Whopper). 
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“You expect kids to get into trouble. But 
this isn’t just trouble. It’s a felony. It’s jail 
time. I mean, this is just not going to look 
good on a resume or a college application.” 

N ot so long ago, counterfeiting was 
the exclusive province of the skilled, 
the organized, the closemouthed, and the 
patient - in other words, not the adolescent. 
A counterfeiter was an artist, painstakingly 
engraving exact replicas of bills onto metal 
plates, carefully seeking out a cotton paper 
that approximated the look and feel of the 
government’s proprietary linen-based stock, 
and running off copies on a room-size 
printing press. 

Then came desktop imaging. 

About six years ago, the Secret Service 
began to encounter glossier, stiffer - and 
sometimes flimsier - bills. They were oddly 
colored and lacked the telltale embossed 
feel of offset printing. Within the law- 
enforcement community, they became 
known as p-notes, owing to the fact that 
they were pumped out by a color printer. 

Although p-notes aren’t as convincing as 
offset counterfeits, making them requires 
far less capital outlay, talent, time, space, 
and risk. Offset printing is necessarily 
high-volume; you have to run an entire 
ream of paper and then circulate tens or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in cash, 
which is hard to do without attracting 
attention. If you make p-notes, on the other 
hand, you need print only a few bills of any 
denomination, spend them unobtrusively, 
and call it a day. 

“In the last four years, we’ve seen repro¬ 
graphic, or computer-based, methods 
increase from 1 percent of all counterfeiting 
to about 40 percent,” says Jim Mackin, an 
agent with the Secret Service in Washing¬ 
ton, DC. In parts of the country where 
home-computer ownership is widespread, 
like on the coasts and in many large inte¬ 
rior cities, the percentage tops 60. And 
it’s climbing. In 1996, the Secret Service 
nabbed 1,737 people nationwide for 
counterfeiting; only 176 had used a com¬ 
puter. In 1998, p-noters accounted for 
2,618 of 3,569 total arrests. The same 
year, authorities confiscated close to $40 
million in computer-generated money. 

(By most estimates, one-third of all coun¬ 
terfeit money is discovered. The rest skips 


undetected through the economy.) 

Relatively few p-notes are produced by 
dilettantes like Hardy and Bryan. The over¬ 
whelming majority comes from profession¬ 
als, who crank out digital copies of much 
higher quality and then launder them 
through equally illicit activities, like gun- 
running. In fact, the most prolific desktop 
counterfeiters nowadays are members of 
street gangs, to whom p-noting delivers 
a peerless revenue stream, more reliable 
and less difficult than drug sales. 

“Gangs actually post their best counter¬ 
feit bills on the Internet now and share 
the technology with one another across 
the country,” Mackin says. “This is part 
of a broader shift by organized crime 
groups away from street crime and toward 
big-league financial crime, much of it elec¬ 
tronic. You can make plenty of money that 
way, and you’re much less likely to be shot. 
But we’re not just sitting back and watching. 
We are on this.” 

Indeed, since 1998, when the Secret Ser¬ 
vice made a p-note presentation to the 
House Subcommittee on Banking - scanning 
and printing money as the astonished repre¬ 
sentatives looked on - Congress has sped 
implementation of a dramatic redesign of 
America’s paper money, virtually every fea¬ 
ture of which is intended to thwart digital 
reproduction. The first of the new bills, 
fifties and hundreds printed in 1996, display 
oversize, intricately detailed mugs of Ulysses 
S. Grant and Ben Franklin, whose delicate 
lines are too fine for current digital graphics 


systems to reproduce without blurring. A 
similar version of the twenty - the favorite 
denomination of counterfeiters, because 
retail clerks rarely examine it closely - was 
introduced in 1998, and in May of this year 
the Treasury extended the design to fives 
and tens. 

But such hurdles have little effect on 
teenagers. In fact, the first person caught 
reproducing the new currency was a 16- 
year-old. The kid, from Gilbert, West 
Virginia (unidentified because he’s a 


juvenile), fired up his computer in 1996, 
scanned a hundred-dollar bill, and with 
almost touching hubris, placed a photo 
of his own face over Franklin’s. He handed 
the bill to a cashier at McDonald’s and was 
identified in short order. 

W hy do kids do this?” muses Secret Ser¬ 
vice agent Justin Miller, who has 
investigated more than a dozen computer¬ 
counterfeiting cases in the past year. It’s 
not hard to understand why teenagers 
might want to whip up a quick batch of 
cash, but in fact those who do it are the 
very kids who don’t need the money. Over¬ 
whelmingly, juvenile counterfeiting is a 
transgression of affluent, well-adjusted 
young males who have never been in trou¬ 
ble before. It’s a “whassup” crime of good 
students with better computers. It takes 
little more than access to digital imaging 
tools, apparently, to start them down the 
path to their very own Secret Service 
hie. If evil is banal, teenage counterfeiting 
is callow. 

“We were all 17 once,” Miller says. “The 
difference is, we didn’t have this technology, 
which makes it so easy. I suppose, to some 
kids, it’s so simple that it doesn’t seem pos¬ 
sible it’s a federal offense.” 

But the criminal aspect can actually 
enhance the appeal. “It was so cool,” says 
Aaron Doft, a junior at NMMI, as he recalls 
the moment last year when word spread 
throughout the school that counterfeiters 
were in their midst. “Everyone thought it 


was really cool when the Secret Service 
showed up. We were all like, ‘Dude, look, it’s 
the Men in Black.’ ” 

Of course, throughout history - or since 
the advent of the $169 Motorola flip-phone 
and the $395 PlayStation2, at least - money 
has had a talismanic allure for the young. 
In sufficient quantities, it represents free¬ 
dom from parents, dominion over peers, 
and, in its broadest sense, potency. It gets 
you stuff. It buys happiness. It might even 
assuage loneliness. 


Overwhelmingly, juvenile counterfeiting is the 
realm of affluent, well-adjusted young males - 

good students with better computers. 
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Kevin Mech, a La Cueva High classmate 
of Mulder and Paul, apparently thought it 
would. Last November, Mech suffered a 
nasty romantic breakup, and, following the 
contorted reasoning of wounded youth, 
comforted himself by producing $200 on his 
father’s home computer. “I started making 
fake money so I wouldn’t have pain in my 


life anymore,” he was quoted as saying 
in the Albuquerque Journal. 

With no nefarious plan to profit - or, 
indeed, any plan at all - he doled out the 
cash to friends, who used it to buy pizza at 
the La Cueva snack bar. Now Mech and four 
of his friends, all of them 18, possess both 
an arrest record and a terrifying letter from 
the US Attorney’s office that advises the 
defendants to retain an attorney forthwith 
and prepare for the consequences of an 
adult currency forgery conviction. 

“I still can’t believe it happened. What 
a ridiculous mess,” says Derek Lamppa, 
co-valedictorian of the La Cueva class of 
2000 and Mech’s best friend. (He is not 


implicated in the case.) “Kevin didn’t think 
making the money was so serious. No one 
did. I mean, who knew it was a federal 
crime? He just wanted to take his mind off 
his girlfriend. And the other guys, when 
they passed the money, I think they all 
thought it was a hoot.” 

Mech’s mother, Dolores, offers a more 


sobering perspective. “It is an endless night¬ 
mare,” she says. “Kevin is depressed. It has 
affected everyone - the family, Kevin’s 
friends, even the neighborhood. Our own 
neighbors act like we’ve raised some kind 
of criminal.” She begins to cry. “Kevin’s just 
a kid. And he made a stupid mistake. He 
knows it was stupid. Please, we just want 
all of this to go away.” 

uvenile counterfeiting is still so new that 
nobody knows quite how to deal with 
it. In some states that lack a large urban 
center - West Virginia for one - US Attor¬ 
neys have declined to prosecute simply 
because the federal government didn’t 


maintain juvenile jails or courts there. 
Under the circumstances, putting the crimi¬ 
nals behind bars hasn’t seemed worth the 
trouble. Although more federal juvenile 
facilities are being built, the question of 
what to do with underage counterfeiters 
will remain perplexing. 

For the moment, authorities are torn 
between upholding the law and making 
allowances for this new class of offenders. 

“I can’t speak for other federal jurisdictions,” 
says Mary Higgins, the Assistant US Attor¬ 
ney handling counterfeiting cases in New 
Mexico. “But in deciding whether to pro¬ 
ceed with prosecution, we usually consider 
such things as how many bills were made 
and passed. I wouldn’t want to say, however, 
what our cutoff point is for the number of 
bills you can produce.” 

“It’s something of a case-by-case decision,” 
says Secret Service agent Mackin. “I don’t 
think federal prosecutors are looking to 
make examples of kids who are just stupid. 
But, you know, it is a serious federal offense. 
Prosecutors can and do decide to prosecute 
for making or passing just one bill.” 

As this article goes to press, it’s unlikely 
that many of the actions pending through¬ 
out the country will go to trial. Most defen¬ 
dants, including Mulder, Paul, and Mech, are 
being told they will be given a preprosecution 


Should authorities give young offenders special 
allowances? Or should technology companies be 
required to defeat reproduction of legal tender? 
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deferral - a form of probation - for five 
years. If they stay out of trouble, their court 
records will be expunged. If, on the other 
hand, they violate probation in any way, 
they will be prosecuted for counterfeiting 
to the fullest extent of the law. 

Regardless, their indictment and arrest 
report will never go away. “That’s perma¬ 
nent,” says Timothy Padilla, the attorney 
representing Mulder. “Also, they were 
arraigned before a federal magistrate 
in federal court. I don’t think they will 
soon forget that. Which is probably a 
good thing.” 

In the long run, the best hope for combat¬ 
ing teenage counterfeiting lies in making 
currency so difficult to copy that young 
pranksters will find more wholesome diver¬ 
sions. The notion that technology companies 
should be required to defeat reproduction 
of legal tender was floated on Capitol Hill 
in 1998, but the imaging technology of the 
time couldn’t handle the task and the idea 
fell into legislative limbo. 

But technology is catching up. Officials at 
the US Treasury Department confirm that 
the agency is working with imaging technol¬ 
ogy companies, although they refuse to 
discuss details. One possible approach is 
digital watermarking. A currency watermark 
might be imperceptible to the eye yet recog¬ 
nized by a scanner, which consequently 
would refuse to cooperate. According to a 
spokesperson for Digimarc, which makes 
digital watermarking technology, “Within 
five years, digital security features such as 
watermarks will be widespread, quite possibly 
on currency.” 

In addition, the Secret Service and 
Treasury Department have enlisted the 
Applied Physics Lab at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity to develop more sophisticated tech¬ 
nological fixes. “But we’re not discussing 
any results yet,” says agent Mackin. “We’d 
prefer that the counterfeiters be surprised.” 

The banking industry might also play 
a role. P-noting was a hot topic at May’s 
meeting in Basel, Switzerland, of the Gover¬ 
nors of the G10 central banks, which 
subsequently issued a press release that 
announced, “In response to the threat of 
increasing use of personal computers and 
digital imaging tools, the Governors autho¬ 
rized work by a group of central banks 
to develop a system to deter PC-based 
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counterfeiting.” The work, however, remains 
merely authorized. It has not produced 
any concrete plan of action. 

Down at street level, the travails of the 
La Cueva Seven, and others in the same 
predicament, seem to be seeping into the 
vaporous shared consciousness of American 
teenagers. Desktop counterfeiting is men¬ 
tioned on a number of youth-oriented Web 
sites, usually in terms of “don’t try this at 
home, kids” (although a few sites offer tips 
for better color reproduction). And the 
Secret Service now makes cautionary visits 
to middle and high schools, explaining to 
young, captive audiences just what an 
arraignment is. 

Still, the take-away from such sessions 
may be more inspirational than palliative. 
In January, not long after the Secret Service 
made one of its presentations at the affluent 
W. T. White High School in Dallas, a fresh¬ 
man was arrested for selling homemade 
twenties to classmates for $5 each. 

“You wonder if these kids are really lis¬ 
tening to you when you talk,” says Angel 
Martinez, a Secret Service agent in Dallas. 
“The only question they ever ask is, ‘So, do 
you get to carry a gun?’ ” 

The only foolproof solution, then, may lie 
in the natural process of maturation, which 
brings with it a sobering knowledge of con¬ 
sequences. It’s notable that colleges rarely 
report their computers being hijacked for 
monetary joyrides. The resources are there, 
but the desire isn’t. 

“I think, or hope, that college will get 
Kevin’s life back on track,” Mech’s mother 
said in April. At the time, he was waiting 
to hear not only from the US Attorney about 
the dispensation of the next 15 years of his 
life, but from his first choice in institutions 
of higher learning: the Phoenix Institute of 
Art, to which he was accepted in July. Mech 
wants to be an artist. 

“He’s really talented,” his friend Derek 
Lamppa says. “I hope someday he’ll be more 
famous for making art than for making this 
stupid money.” He pauses. “I hope, really, he 
can make money with his art. That’s the 
way grown-ups do it, right?” ■ ■ ■ 


Gretchen Reynolds (gretchenr@spinn.net) lives 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico. She has written for 
National Geographic Adventure, Outside, and 
The New York Times. 
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The New Remasters 


Artland.com's James Danziger and David Adamson aim to give high-end 
reprographics mass appeal. Craig Offman 


A bout three years ago, an assistant to photographer Joel 
Meyerowitz screwed up big-time. “She lost three nega¬ 
tives,” recalls Meyerowitz, whose work hangs in museums 
like New York’s MoMA and the Art Institute of Chicago. 
“Major negatives. Pictures that sell all the time.” 

Fortunately, Meyerowitz still had his master prints; although 
nothing can beat the graphic subtlety and tonal quality of a pho¬ 
tograph pulled directly from a negative, it’s possible to produce 
a decent copy from the master. A colleague of Meyerowitz’s, 
platinum printmaker Martin Axon, suggested that if he wanted 
negative-quality reproductions, David Adamson could help. 


Adamson was a whiz at making Iris reproductions, computer¬ 
generated archival images scanned from originals or prints, 
then manipulated in Photoshop and output on an inkjet-like 
Iris printer. Meyerowitz decided to give it a shot and was 
pleasantly surprised. “The stuff was exciting,” he says. 

Meyerowitz took the Iris prints to James Danziger, his dealer 
at the time. Coincidentally, Danziger himself was confronting 
a similar problem. He represented the estate of Life magazine 
photographer Mark Shaw and wanted to replicate a shot of 
Audrey Hepburn from a series Shaw took on the set of Sabrina. 
“The negatives were lost,” Danziger says. “His son had won- 
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derful vintage prints, but no negatives.” 

Axon had also recommended Adamson 
to Danziger, who became intrigued with 
the concept of the Iris. “The traditional way 
to make a print, if you’ve lost the negative, 
is by photographing a picture, which gives 
you a new negative, and you print it. It’s 
what is referred to as a second-generation 
print,” Danziger explains. “With Iris print¬ 
ing, you’re able to use the print as the nega¬ 
tive. You get something that is closer to a 
first-generation print.” And unlike new 
prints from the negative, Iris prints re¬ 
create exactly the composition and resolu¬ 
tion the artist produced - every time. 

The quality of reproduction in the prints 
Adamson made for Danziger turned out to 
be first-rate - good enough for the dealer to 
sell, at least. He later showed some Iris 
prints to associates from the photo depart¬ 
ment of New York’s Metropolitan Museum. 

“I said, ‘OK, guys, which one of these 
prints is not an original?’ ” Danziger recalls. 
“No one could tell.” 

Meyerowitz and Danziger had stumbled 
onto a method of fine-art reproduction that 
is becoming as accepted as lithography. And 
unlike the 18th-century process - which 
relies on a grease pencil, a smooth stone, 
and weeks of intensive labor - the Iris uses 
technology that can duplicate originals with 
stunning accuracy in a few hours. Iris prints 
are now a part of the permanent collections 
at the Met, MoMA, and the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, DC. “Iris printing has become 
the Cadillac of digital reproduction,” says Jeff 
Rosenheim, an assistant curator at the Met. 

To Danziger, the Iris printer also presents 
the opportunity, with the advent of ecom- 
merce, to make works of fine art affordable 
and available to a wider audience - it’s the 
same kind of mass-marketing that lithogra¬ 
phy ushered in at the start of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Last year, he shuttered his Madison 
Avenue gallery - where he featured the 
works of Annie Leibovitz, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Robert Riger, and the like - and 
teamed up with Adamson plus several oth¬ 
ers to form Artland.com. The site, which 
launches in late November, will sell limited- 
edition Iris reproductions at prices ranging 
from $150 to $1,000. 

With this pricing, Artland has staked out 
the barren terrain between the high and 
low segments of the online art market. At 
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"How do you make these paintings more 
accessible?" Danziger wondere 
started with a printer used to make color proofs. 


one end are poster shops like Art.com and 
Barewalls.com; on the other, the blue chips 
like Sothebys.com and Onview.com, which 
serve a very pricey secondary market, sell¬ 
ing original paintings and prints for a 
commission. While Artland faces some 
competition from Britain’s eyestorm, which 
offers licensed prints from major-league 
artists, there are virtually no other sites, for 
now at least, that offer the tag-team slam of 
a master curator and a master printmaker 
creating affordable art. 

“Ever since I started selecting photos for 
London’s Sunday Times Magazine , I’ve been 
interested in the nexus of quality and accessi¬ 
bility,” says Danziger, seated on a sofa in the 
modest Artland.com loft. The company is 
housed in a building next to one of the many 
cafes that are popping up in lower Manhat¬ 


tan’s trendy meatpacking district. The 47- 
year-old Danziger has an enigmatic Anglo- 
American accent that reflects some athletic 
pond-hopping. (“I have to tell people that I 
don’t have a fake English accent,” he says.) 
Danziger grew up in England with his 
American parents but was educated in the 
US before returning to London, where he 
worked at the Times. In the mid-’80s, he 
moved to New York to work as an editor at 
Vanity Fair , then quit to start a SoHo gallery 
that he eventually moved uptown to Madison 
Avenue. After 10 years, he closed shop. “It 


was the happiest day of my life,” he asserts. 
“As the operation evolved, it became more 
about business and less about curating.” 

Danziger came up with his idea for the 
business in the spring of 1999. “I was read¬ 
ing about Diane Keaton’s Southwest art col¬ 
lection in Architectural Digest and thinking, 
‘How do you make these paintings accessi¬ 
ble to more people?”’ At first, he imagined 
high-quality prints endorsed by a celebrity 
like Keaton, but then broadened the notion. 
“I realized that if you marry digital-print 
technology to the licensing agreements with 
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what are essentially the top brands in art, 
you could curate it and have a product that 
is accessible to your target audience.” 

Though the online art market is heating 
up, Danziger doesn’t aspire to take Artland 
public, for now. “We have a post-bubble 
mentality. That’s what our investors said 
they liked about us.” Those investors include 
Allen & Company (backer of Priceline.com) 
and Chanel CEO Charles Heilbrun. 

Danziger acknowledges that some in the 


art world look askance at reproductions. 
“They think they’re kind of tacky,” he 
admits. “But I genuinely believe in them.” 
He cites the example of painter Maxfield 
Parrish, who mass-marketed lithographic 
reproductions of his work in the ’20s: “At 
the height of his popularity, there was a 
Maxfield Parrish print in one out of every 
four American homes.” 

Painter and photographer Chuck Close 
works with Adamson and is a fan of Iris 


T o achieve its current status, the Iris 
printer transcended a rather blue-collar 
upbringing. Created in 1988 by the Bedford, 
Massachusetts-based Iris Graphics, the 
washer-dryer-sized printer was initially 
used to make color proofs of magazine 
pages as a final check before an issue was 
printed. Artists, intrigued at the prospect of 
multiple reproductions without any loss in 
resolution, began to experiment with the 
Iris printer. For the most part, they were 
disappointed. Because the Iris had been 
designed as a production tool, the inks and 
papers it used were far from archival qual¬ 
ity. Meyerowitz tried out the machine back 
in 1992 and didn’t like it much. “The papers 
were too crude,” he recalls. “The picture 


prints; nevertheless, he has reservations 
about selling them online. “If you buy some¬ 
thing over the Internet, you’re just buying 
iconography,” he says. “You have no idea 
what the piece is like: its physicality, its 
scale. I think that’s fine if you want to buy a 
picture of Marilyn Monroe. It’s probably elit¬ 
ist of me, but I like to make a small quantity 
of beautifully printed things that people see 
and have some kind of relationship with. And 
if they see that relationship as significant 
enough, and they’ve got the money, they 
might buy one.” (In Close’s case, that typically 
runs $3,500 to $25,000.) 

Some artists may sniff at Artland.com’s 
middle-market grab, but to Danziger’s credit, 
he has signed on some of the biggest brand- 
name artists, museums, and estates in the 
country. Along with Joel Meyerowitz’s pho¬ 
tographs, Artland will feature the works of 
contemporary painters and photographers 
like Joan Nelson, Alex Katz, and Jamie 
Wyeth, as well as photographs by legends 
Ansel Adams, Man Ray, Walker Evans, and 
Edward Curtis. The site will also offer 
reproductions of paintings by Picasso, van 
Gogh, Rothko, Hopper, and Warhol. In addi¬ 
tion, the Whitney, the Met, the National 
Gallery, the Louvre, and the Hermitage have 
struck licensing deals with Artland. 

Other curators with Danziger’s skill and 
connections could arguably set up a compa¬ 
rable site, but David Adamson’s mastery 
of the Iris undoubtedly gives the startup 
a significant advantage. “I don’t think the 
business would stand up without him,” 
Danziger says. 
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looked like a hybrid between a watercolor 
and a photograph 

One of the early lobbyists for an Iris 
makeover was Mac Holbert, an ex-tour 
manager for Crosby, Stills & Nash. In 1989, 
he and Graham Nash founded Nash Edi¬ 
tions, which makes and sells high-end pho¬ 
tographic prints. Holbert constantly tried to 
push the Iris beyond its limits. “People in 
the production business then didn’t give a 
damn about permanence,” he says. “But the 
people at Iris started to realize that there 
was a growing market out there - all sorts 
of people doing what we were doing.” 

The feedback from artists and printers 
must have made an impression on Scitex, 
the company that took over Iris soon after 
the machine was developed. “We saw an 
opportunity to expand into a whole new 
category,” says Mark Vanover, who was a 
Scitex marketing manager at the time. The 
most recent models now use a heavier, 100 
percent cotton rag paper that is smoother 


The key to Iris quality Adamson says, is "perfectly 
spaced, perfect droplets." The result is surface 
texture that can approximate brushstrokes. 


and more absorbent, improving the print’s 
texture. And the inks, made by Lyson and 
Equipoise, have better consistency. They 
will last up to 75 years before starting to 
fade, according to Henry Wilhelm, author of 
The Permanence and Care of Color Photo¬ 
graphs and an authority on digital-print con¬ 
servation (www. wilhelm-research. com ). 

As the technology behind the Iris has 
leaped forward in recent years, so has David 
Adamson’s reputation as a bleeding-edge 
printmaker. If Danziger has paved the way for 
the fledgling company with licensing deals, 
then Adamson, with his mastery of printmak¬ 
ing, is its vehicle. “David is recognized as the 
most accomplished fine-art digital printer in 
the world,” says Wilhelm. “He has brought to 


the field an enormous expertise - not only in 
the making of prints, but in discussing them.” 
Adamson’s roster of clients is a testament to 
his ability to work with some of the art 
world’s biggest - and undoubtedly most 
demanding - figures, people like Chuck 
Close, Jim Dine, and Kiki Smith. 

Adamson’s studio is housed in an unpre¬ 
tentious walk-up space neighboring the 
galleries and bookstores of downtown Wash¬ 
ington, DC. The 4,500-square-foot loft is a 
lesson in spartan aesthetics; the exhibition 
space features several Iris prints - Donald 
Sultan photos of smoke rings - mounted on 
a large white wall, and toward the back are 
two chairs: leather-and-chrome Le Corbusier 
reproductions. A nondescript door leads into 
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another room as equally spare as the gallery 
space. This is the humble abode of Adam¬ 
son’s Iris printers: two $60,000 Ixias. All of 
Artland’s creations will be produced here. 

In many respects, Adamson’s expertise is 
the logical culmination of a double life in 
traditional printmaking and fine-art tech¬ 
nology. Adamson produced hand-lithogra¬ 
phy in his studio for more than 10 years and 
was once the chair of the computer depart¬ 
ment at the Corcoran College of Art and 
Design. “I got interested in computers right 
at the very birth of the PC, and I always felt 
that the machine would enable artists to 
make prints,” says Adamson, a soft-spoken, 
affable Brit with a light Border Country 
accent and a Dudley Moore haircut. “It was a 
kind of laughable concept then, because you 
had four colors with pixels this big,” he ges¬ 
tures, “and you could make a stick figure. 

My wife used to laugh at me.” 

Adamson sees a historical parallel 
between the introductions of lithographic 
and digital printing: the idea that the artist 
may be making his work too accessible by 
providing it at a cheaper price. “When litho¬ 
graphy came out in the late 18th century, it 
was considered quite radical,” he says. “We 
heard the same sort of cries when we 
started to adapt the Iris technology - that 
this is the death of fine-art printing.” 

Developed in 1798 by a German inventor 
named Alois Senefelder, conventional litho¬ 
graphy is a method of preparing stone for 
hand printing. Using a grease pencil, an 
artist makes a picture on a flat, smooth sur¬ 
face such as limestone. The process creates 
an image resilient enough to produce a vir¬ 
tually unlimited number of prints. It 
demands extreme precision, and can be 
painstaking. If an artist doesn’t like what he 
has done, he has to start over. From initial 
design to final production, lithos can take 
months - unlike Iris prints, which emerge 
after a few hours. “The drawing matrix of 
lithography has been replaced by the matrix 
of the pixel,” Adamson explains. “The print- 
maker or the artist pushes the pixels around.” 

As he sees it, the Iris printing process is 
essentially an accelerated version of lithog¬ 
raphy, requiring the same fluent communi¬ 
cation between artist and printmaker that 
the traditional method demands. “One of 
the reasons artists like Chuck and Jim are 
very comfortable working with me is 


because we’re speaking on the same terms,” 
Adamson says. “They don’t have to talk to 
me about color balancing, or magenta 
shifts. We’re using printmaking vocabulary.” 

In a darkened loft that overlooks the 
gallery, Adamson begins the printing process 
with a transparency, a negative, or an original 
image supplied either by the artist or the 
licensee. He places it on a $60,000 Scitex 
EverSmart Supreme scanner, downloads 
the image in maximum resolution, and 
manipulates it in Adobe Photoshop. 

Adamson first cleans up the image by re¬ 
moving blemishes with a cloning tool - a set 
of virtual brushes that can copy an area of 
the original image and paste it over a defect 
or scratch. Next, he delves into color balanc¬ 
ing, bringing out crucial nuances that can get 
lost in the translation. “That’s where there’s 
still some judgment involved.” 

He then employs a combination of pro¬ 
filing software programs, including Color 
Blind and Monaco, to calibrate each color. 
“The ability to match the color in a print is 
probably the single greatest advance in 
printing,” Adamson says. A cross-platform 
format was standardized three years ago 
by the International Color Consortium, a 
group of some 50 companies - including 
Apple and Adobe - in the color imaging 
technology sector. Formally known as the 
color management profile format, the stan¬ 
dard allows printing machines to speak the 


same language of color even if they use 
different software. 

Once the colors are matched up, the Iris 
Ixia takes over. The printer contains a large 
carriage; four ink bottles - cyan, magenta, 
yellow, and black - sit atop a row of pumps. 
These feed the ink into four nozzles, which 
in turn apply up to 300 dots of ink to every 
square inch of paper. That’s not a lot com¬ 
pared to the Iris’ biggest competitor, the 
Epson 9500, which boasts a dpi of 1,440. But 
the discrepancy in raw numbers is mislead¬ 
ing. The Iris has a continuous inkjet that 
varies the size of the dots so that they’re never 
really standardized over an entire print, pro¬ 


viding a replicable fluidity that in effect 
approximates 2,000 dpi. 

Before ink reaches the nozzle, the com¬ 
puter sends signals for the cyan, magenta, 
yellow, and black to a mainframe-like pixel 
board below the carriage. The board acts as 
the brain, receiving and processing the infor¬ 
mation: It sizes up the image, sorts and posi¬ 
tions the ink, and monitors pump pressure. 
The nozzle is a glass capillary tube which 
holds an oscillating crystal that shakes ink 
into beads the size of blood cells and 
configures them like a string of pearls. “They 
are perfectly spaced, perfect droplets shoot¬ 
ing through space,” Adamson says. 

The result can give a texture to the surface 
of a print that approximates the thickness of 
a brushstroke. “Because of the inkjet pres¬ 
sure, the nozzles saturate the paper with ink,” 
he says. “You can’t get the same variety of 
texture with the Epson.” He adds that there’s 
a race going on now among manufacturers - 
Archer’s of France, Somerset of Britain, and 
Crane & Co. in the US - to create the best 
paper for digital prints. “They take beautiful 
handmade paper and apply a coating that 
makes it more receptive to the ink.” 

To keep an Iris happy, its owners must have 
deep pockets. “It’s like a supertuned Ferrari - 
everything that can go wrong with it will,” 
says Adamson, who once attended a two-week 
Iris training seminar at which Scitex showed 
high-speed videos of the nozzles spraying ink. 


The four nozzles in the Iris’ arsenal need 
frequent cleaning and replacement, at a cost 
of $750 apiece. 

Adamson says he averages three tries 
before getting an image exactly right. Once 
he’s satisfied with the final reproduction, he 
“locks up” the file, fixing the image by burn¬ 
ing it into a DVD. From that point on, every 
print of the image will remain consistent. 
Each reproduction Adamson produces for 
Artland will be blind-stamped with the 
company logo. To further differentiate its 
product, Artland will not print works in 
their original size. 

Even the untrained eye can tell the differ- 


To keep an Iris Ixia happy, its owners must have 
deep pockets."It's like a supertuned Ferrari 
everything that can go wrong with it will." 
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ence between a museum-shop poster and a 
finished Iris print. “Next to the Iris, the 
poster would look dull and lifeless - it would 
not have the depth, the lushness,” Adamson 
says. “When we were showing our stuff to 
museums, the curators would be trembling 
as they were holding the prints. They were 
asking us what we could do to let people 
know that these were not the originals.” 

A rtland.com intends to launch with 100 
images and quickly build to 2,000 - 
about 60 percent of them paintings, 40 per¬ 
cent photographs - reproduced on the site 
from Adamson’s final version of the Photo¬ 
shop file. Danziger has curated an unusual 
range of images: a photograph of Muham¬ 
mad Ali shadowboxing underwater, taken by 
photo journalist Flip Schulke; paintings of 
orchids and birds by the 19th-century artist 
Martin Johnson Heade; Ansel Adams’ photo 
of the Snake River and the Grand Teton. 
Artland will also offer perennial favorites 
by artists like van Gogh and Matisse, but 
Danziger hopes his company will be able 
to nudge customers toward less familiar 
names. “We’re hoping that Winslow Homer 
will become a popular artist for us,” he says. 
“We’re giving people the opportunity to have 
stuff that’s not necessarily well-known, that 
looks beautiful. Put the Mona Lisa on your 
wall, and it better be tongue in cheek. 

You’re not going to fool people: ‘What, Joe? 
You own this painting?’” 

Danziger won’t say much about his budget, 
but insists the company is starting modestly. 
“We were never looking at $25 million to 
$50 million in funding,” he says. Artland 
has a staff of only five, which includes COO 
Peter Cohen, former president of the upscale 
furniture company Knoll International. Dan¬ 
ziger is also putting the finishing touches on 
a crucial deal with Art.com, a leading online 
print and poster shop. The Chicago-based 
company, a subsidiary of Getty Images, will 
frame and ship Artland orders from its Lake 
Forest, Illinois, warehouse. Danziger empha¬ 
sizes, however, that Artland will not take 
advantage of Getty’s library of 70 million 
licensed images. “They’re interested in us 
because we’re doing things that they’re not 
doing.” One can safely assume that in return 
for providing fulfillment services, Art.com 
will receive equity in Artland. 

The site’s largest and most expensive 


product - a 30- by 40-inch print that will sell 
for $1,000 - should yield a healthy profit. 
Artland pays around $10 to $16 per sheet of 
paper; ink costs around $4. Framing and 
glass will likely set the company back $35 to 
$100, then there’s $5 to $30 for shipping. In 
addition, Artland will pay a royalty or licens¬ 
ing fee for each print it sells. In the end, 
Danziger could achieve more than a 60 per¬ 
cent markup per print - far ahead of the 5 to 
15 percent margins of other online vendors. 

Under the guidance of advertising veteran 
Peter Arnell, Artland will launch a print and 
Web campaign costing in the low millions. 
Arnell’s company, AG Worldwide, and its 
subsidiary, Surge Interactive, will design the 
front- and some back-end aspects of the site. 

It remains to be seen, though, how much 
of a market there is for high-end digital 
reproductions. Art.com, which sells posters 
for about a quarter of the cost of an Iris 
print, brought in 313,000 unique viewers in 
July, according to Media Metrix. “The chal¬ 
lenge of selling art online is that art is a 
considered purchase,” says John Hallberg, 
the president of Art.com. “We can spend 
millions in marketing or advertising, and 
we may not change human behavior. You’re 
going to buy when you’re ready to buy. This 
category is more about efficiently targeting 
people who are in the market to buy art, 
like new-movers and newly marrieds.” 

“We’re aiming at the millions of American 
households with incomes above $75,000,” 
says Artland COO Cohen, who hopes the 


company can capture 1 to 2 percent of that 
market. “In our first few years, we’d be very 
happy with those numbers.” Using $300 as 
an average purchase, 210,000 customers - 
or 1 percent of the 21 million households 
with incomes of more than $75,000 - would 
make Artland a $63 million company with a 
low overhead and a comfortable profit mar¬ 
gin. Danziger predicts that a third of his 
business will eventually come from deals 
with hotel chains and museum shops - 
where Artland hopes to install digital kiosks 
so visitors can view its inventory. 


Despite its high tech nozzles and art-world 
know-how, Artland may soon face serious 
competition. “I think eyestorm has a very 
strong presence, and Artnet is strong, too,” 
says Sarah Rogers, an expert on art ecom- 
merce at Resource Marketing in Columbus, 
Ohio. The edgy, UK-based eyestorm.com, 
which claims a unique viewership of roughly 
70,000, has been online for 11 months and 
boasts a seven-figure revenue. It offers 
limited-edition prints of about 500 images, 
licensed by marquee names like Damien 
Hirst and Jeff Koons - but eyestorm sells at 
prices higher than Artland’s and doesn’t 
make Iris prints. Artnet.com, an aggregator 
of gallery sites, deals mostly in works sold at 
auction and on the secondary market. Yet 
another site, Barewalls.com, is planning to 
add a selection of about 2,000 photographic 
images, including some Iris prints, to its 
current offering of posters. 

As it launches, Artland will have to con¬ 
vey the qualitative difference that makes its 
product much more expensive than a poster. 
“The Iris print falls somewhere between 
self-betterment and decoration,” says Peter 
Arnell. But to the discerning fine-art cus¬ 
tomer in the market for quality reproduc¬ 
tions, the Iris may seem like a bargain. “I 
mean, what’s the difference between an Iris 
print and a platinum print?” he asks. “About 
$2,000.” Mike May, an analyst who covers 
art and ecommerce for Jupiter Communica¬ 
tions, thinks that Artland has come up with 
an attractive price point. “For someone who’s 


graduated beyond dorm-room posters but 
who’s not willing to shell out thousands for 
an unknown artist, $400 is at the sweet spot 
of what consumers may be willing to pay.” 

Danziger is convinced Artland has found 
its own niche. “I’ve been looking over my 
shoulder for the past nine months, and no 
one is doing this,” he says. If he’s right, cus¬ 
tomers won’t have to suffer as much for 
their art. ■ ■ ■ 


Craig Offman (coffman@wired.com) is a 
Wired contributing editor. 
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Filegate.gov 

The biggest Congressional scandal of the digital age: Politicians aren't 
putting public docs on the Net, and no one seems to care. By David Corn 


political consultant walks into a bar in Washington, DC, 
and notices that the TV is playing a closed-captioned 
news broadcast. In one of those moments that give DC its 
wonkish tang, he has an inspiration: Why not use technology 
to make Congress more accessible to the public? 

So, in April 1999, Philip Angell, then head of corporate 
communications for Monsanto, started thinking about con¬ 
gressional hearings - the year-round pageant of experts, 
lawyers, government officials, lobbyists, academics, and mis¬ 
cellaneous citizen-advocates who testify before House and 


Senate committees. Although some hearings are empty exer¬ 
cises in showboating, the bulk are noteworthy, particularly 
those that involve pending legislation, appropriations, nomi¬ 
nations, and oversight of government agencies. Angell knew 
it was often difficult to attend the hearings that matter: The 
committee rooms are not large; most congressional leaders 
couldn’t care less about making life easier for spectators; and 
flocks of lobbyists and reporters descend upon the meatiest 
sessions, sometimes paying line-standers to reserve spots. 
C-Span airs a limited number of hearings - some live, some 
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after the fact. And, upholding bureaucratic 
tradition, the committees and subcommit¬ 
tees themselves don’t release printed tran¬ 
scripts for many months. Even though most 
hearings are officially “public,” it’s not easy 
for citizens to tap in. Surely, Angell thought, 
technology could open some doors. 

He was right. This June, Angell launched 
HearingRoom.com (wiviv.hearingroom.com ), 
a Web site that uses voice recognition tech¬ 
nology to deliver real-time streaming text 
and audio of congressional hearings. In the 
14 months since his brainstorm, he accom¬ 
plished what Congress has not even both¬ 
ered to try. But Angell is a businessman, not 
a public policy do-gooder; he intends to 
make a buck. In fact, he’s estimating rev¬ 
enue of $3 million in the first year alone. A 
subscription to his service costs $1,000 to 
$15,000 a year - hardly a for-the-people 
price. Naturally, his first two dozen cus¬ 
tomers are lobbyists, corporations, and 
media organizations. The average political 
junkie is still locked out. 

Angell’s venture underscores a profound 
failure of Congress. Why is it that the powers 
that be on Capitol Hill - the people who write 
our laws and who make up what is supposed 
to be the federal government’s most accessi¬ 
ble arm - have not enthusiastically embraced 
the Internet and put their day-to-day work 
online? Angell created a relatively simple 
operation using off-the-shelf tools and a 
modest budget. He drew on existing voice-rec 
technology - Lernout & Hauspie’s Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking Professional software. He 
raised about $850,000 in seed money - a tiny 
sum compared with congressional appropria¬ 
tions. And he easily obtained permission to 
wire Senate and House committee rooms 
with audio feed lines. None of this was 
beyond Congress’ means, but all of it was 
light-years beyond its imagination. 

“Congress could do this if it wanted, and 
there is nothing standing in the way,” says 
Angell, who could be put out of business 
tomorrow if legislators flip the right 
switches. But that is unlikely to happen, 
despite the fact that Congress promised to 
get wired six years ago. 

D ays after the Republicans snatched con¬ 
trol of the House of Representatives in 
1994, Newt Gingrich, the speaker-to-be, 
declared he would push Congress into the 


information age. Gingrich saw himself as a 
revolutionary poised to remake the govern¬ 
ment and renew American society. He 
pledged to create a system that would allow 
the entire country to have electronic access 
to congressional documents. With typically 
melodramatic flair, he promised to change 
“the entire flow of information and the 
entire quality of knowledge in the country.” 

There was certainly room for improve¬ 
ment on the Hill. At the time, only a few 
congressional documents - such as the daily 
Congressional Record and the original text of 
selected bills - were available online. Gin¬ 
grich knew that Congress could do much 
more. Announcing that he would recruit 
futurist Alvin Toffler and various high tech 
firms, he vowed that “we will change the 
rules of the House to require that all docu¬ 
ments ... be filed electronically ... so that 
information is available to every citizen in 
the country at the same moment it is avail¬ 
able to the highest-paid Washington lobby¬ 
ist.” It was a fresh and forward-looking plan. 

Unfortunately, it didn’t go very far. Lobby¬ 
ists still have better access than any plugged- 
in commoner. Members of Congress, who 
in ’94 were amazingly un-wired as a group, 
have learned to make use of the Net, but 
mostly in the interest of campaigning, 
managing PR, or scoring partisan political 
points. Everyone remembers how quickly 
the House Judiciary Committee posted Ken¬ 
neth Starr’s salacious report on the Monica 
Lewinsky mess and other impeachment- 


Dupont Circle office beneath soot-stained 
windows and tall, unsteady stacks of old 
newspapers and books, Ruskin ticks off a 
list of vital information that Congress has 
failed to post on the Web. A top item: work¬ 
ing drafts of legislation, the new versions of 
bills that emerge as they crawl through sub¬ 
committees and committees. You won’t find 
these updates posted on Thomas, the main 
congressional Web site ( thomas.loc.gov ). 
This material is often available in hard copy 
to the lobbyists who prowl the halls of Con¬ 
gress. But these working versions are rarely 
obtainable in electronic form. No committee 
chair has made this a priority, so if you’re 
unable to visit Capitol Hill and find a coop¬ 
erative aide, you’re out of luck. 

“I have yet to meet a member of Congress 
who supports placing this stuff online,” 
Ruskin says. “There are reasons why mem¬ 
bers might want to keep bills secret or quiet 
sometimes. They can hope things like favors 
done for contributors or boondoggles or 
waste are not discovered easily. But there’s 
a basic question here: How can citizens be 
expected to petition their Congress knowl¬ 
edgeably without access to the relevant 
legislative documents?” 

Thomas lacks mountains of other useful 
information, including Congressional 
Research Service reports, which are not 
routinely posted. The CRS, a nonpartisan, 
highly regarded research outfit housed in 
the Library of Congress, has published 
roughly 3,000 studies on a variety of sub¬ 


Newt Gingrich vowed to unlock "the entire 
flow of information," for free. Six years later, 
it's yours - for $1,000 to $15,000 a year. 


related documents, many of which embar¬ 
rassed Bill Clinton. And every member of 
Congress now has a self-glorifying Web site. 
Even so, much of Congress’ basic work can¬ 
not be accessed on the Net. And these days, 
there is little rah-rah talk on the Hill about 
changing that. 

For several years, public-access advocates 
have been grumbling about this unfulfilled 
promise. Leading the pack is Gary Ruskin, 
the 35-year-old director of the Congressional 
Accountability Project, an organization 
founded by Ralph Nader. Sitting in his dark 


jects - tritium production, mastectomies, 
food safety, leaking underground storage 
tanks, global warming, and the Internet, 
to name a few. You can obtain a copy of an 
individual CRS report by submitting a writ¬ 
ten request to a congressional office - a 
cumbersome process - or you can buy one 
from a commercial service that collects this 
material. All of these reports could be 
placed online easily and affordably. Senator 
Tom Daschle, the Democratic leader from 
South Dakota, for instance, has posted sev¬ 
eral hundred CRS reports on his Web site. 
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The CRS reports are also available at a Con¬ 
gress-only intranet. But this site isn’t open 
to the public, and Congress and the CRS 
have resisted calls to open it up. 

Congress also hasn’t established a search¬ 
able database of votes. On the Thomas site, 
it’s nearly impossible to find a lawmaker’s 
voting record on a given issue unless you 
know the roll-call numbers of the relevant 
votes. Nor does the site list committee and 
subcommittee votes. (Often the most impor¬ 
tant votes occur in committee, not on the 
House or Senate floor.) “You can get a sena¬ 
tor’s favorite recipe on his Web site, but you 
can’t search how he voted,” Ruskin says. “None 
of this is rocket science. A perfectly competent 
12-year-old could write this database.” 

Congress also fails to post the financial 
disclosure statements of its members. These 
annual forms, which contain details about 


personal financial holdings, are available for 
inspection at the public information offices 
of the House and Senate. The Center for 
Responsive Politics ( www.opensecrets.com ), 
a public interest group based in Washington, 
scans and posts the records, but these usu¬ 


ally don’t appear until weeks after they are 
filed. (See “By the People, For the People,” 
page 232.) 

Several times a year, lobbyists are 
required to register with Congress and 
reveal what legislation they’re attempting to 
influence. Congress doesn’t post these 


reports either, which is too bad: They show 
how highpowered interests are working to 
shape laws. CRP inputs this information and 
posts it, but again months go by before it 
becomes available. Other basic documents, 
such as gift disclosures and expense reports, 


can be read on paper if you visit or contact 
the appropriate congressional office, but 
you won’t find them online. 

“Why shouldn’t Congress post the material 
as it comes in?” asks Larry Makinson, execu¬ 
tive director of the CRP. “There’s an institu¬ 
tional inertia that is breathtaking to behold.” 


"You can get a senator's favorite recipe on his Web 
site," says public-access advocate Gary Ruskin. 
"But you can't search how he voted." 
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Public interest groups are pressuring poli¬ 
ticians to release information electronically 
in a timely manner. Two years ago, the DC- 
based groups Center for Democracy and 
Technology and OMB Watch issued a 10 
Most Wanted list of government documents 
that should be on the Web but aren’t. The 
list targeted several congressional items - 
CRS reports, hearing transcripts, and a 
searchable database of votes. 

Librarians and researchers are also press¬ 
ing for more e-access. “Hearing transcripts, 
which include prepared testimony and vari¬ 
ous attachments, are one of the most heavily 
used federal documents,” says Lynne Bradley, 
director of the office of government relations 
at the American Library Association in DC. 
“It’s outrageous they’re not all electronically 
available.” 

Few in Congress share the outrage. John 
McCain, the Arizona Republican, and Patrick 
Leahy, a Democrat from Vermont, have 
introduced bipartisan legislation that would 
place CRS reports online and compel the 
Senate to post lobbyist records and senators’ 
travel and expense records. A broad coali¬ 
tion supported the bill when it was put in 
the hopper in February 1999, including 
Common Cause, the League of Women Vot¬ 
ers, the Electronic Frontier Foundation, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, IBM, 
America Online, Netscape, and Intel. But the 
legislation has stalled in the Senate Rules 
Committee. “It just sits there,” says McCain. 

In the House, Christopher Shays, a Repub¬ 
lican from Connecticut, and David Price, a 
Democrat from North Carolina, have intro¬ 
duced legislation to post CRS reports. This 
measure too is going nowhere fast. 

C ongress is not the only government body 
slow to adapt to the Net. The 10 Most 
Wanted list also included the State Depart¬ 
ment’s daily briefing book, the EPA’s pesti¬ 
cide safety database, legal briefs from the 
Justice Department, and the opinions of 
federal district and appeals courts. (Most 
appeals courts make opinions available 
electronically, though not always on their 
own Web sites. Most federal district courts 
do not. Federal law requires courts to make 
opinions publicly available, but it does not 
dictate the means by which they do so. In 
other words, paper is fine.) Three of the 
items from the 1998 list have become elec- 


By the People, 

For the People 

A look at the top private sites repackaging 
information for public consumption. 


Cryptome 


www.cryptome.org 

A repository for the kind of intelligence you can't 
find on the CIA's site. Webmaster John Young 
(see Must Read: People, page 112) posts tales 
of counter-subversion operations and infotech 
attacks and welcomes "documents for publica¬ 
tion that are prohibited by governments world- 
wide."When the FBI called the 64-year-old last 
July to pass along the Japanese government's 
request that he pull a list identifying members 
of an Asian intelligence agency, he declined. 


Edgar Online 


www.edgar-online.com 

There's usually a two-day lag before documents 
filed with the SEC are available on its official site 
- an unacceptable wait in the trigger-happy new 
economy. Edgar Online serves up the records in 
a day (some cost a small fee) and is the only site 
with a "people" search option. When you have a 
burning question about your CEO - did the firm 
pay for her swanky Benz? - you can type in her 
name and pull up the goods. 


Federation of American Scientists 


www.fas.org 

All the news the administration sees fit to post 
is on the White House pages, but to lift the veil 
of secrecy in the national security state, there's 
FAS.The Washington, DC-based federation is 
best known for its half-century of analysis of US 
nuclear weapons policy and its advocacy of poli¬ 
cies that would put off the end of the world for 
a while.The site's best feature: A comprehensive 
search on US military and intelligence entangle¬ 
ments around the globe. 


GovBot 


ciir2. cs. urn ass. edu/govbot 

Rather than slogging through announcements 
from each agency at separate sites, UMass's 
Center for Intelligent Information Retrieval com¬ 


piled 1,594,012 Web pages from government 
and military sites around the country. Informa¬ 
tion filtering, data mining, and search engine 
advancement are the lab's specialties, so you 
can bet on finding that needle in a haystack. 


Jonathan's Space Report 


hea-www.harvard.edu/-jcm/space/jsr/jsr.html 

NASA may do a good job of keeping the public 
informed about the Mars Pathfinder , but for an 
encyclopedic rundown of every launch any¬ 
where since space travel began, visit the pages 
compiled by Jonathan McDowell of the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics. And for 
the real pay dirt, check what the whistleblowers 
say on NASAWatch (www.nasawatch.com), an 
independent monitor of space agency activities. 


Opensecrets 


www.opensecrets.org 

Opensecrets does the math that the Federal 
Elections Commission site shuns. It boasts 
highly refined candidate contribution break¬ 
downs and tallied data on donors that's 
sortable by name, residence, and company. 
Opensecrets may be running to catch up with 
current filings, but it has in-depth coverage 
(access personal financial disclosure forms for 
all 535 members of Congress) and imagination 
(search contributions by zip code). For more 
number-crunching, hit www.fecinfo.com. 


Vote Smart 


www.vote-smart.org 

Thomas stores a ton of legislative paperwork, 
but you'll have a hard time finding out how one 
representative voted on a particular bill.To vet 
your favorite public official's scorecard, visit 
Vote Smart's searchable database containing 
the voting records of 13,000 public office hold¬ 
ers, along with their position statements and 
backgrounds. 

- Dan Brekke 
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tronically available in the past two years: 
Supreme Court decisions; PTO Today, the 
official gazette of the US Patent and Trade¬ 
mark Office; and the Department of Inte¬ 
rior’s endangered-species recovery plans. 
The stuffy, tradition-bound Supreme Court 
unveiled a Web site in April. (The Supreme 
Court of Mongolia had a site up before the 
US Supreme Court.) In another case of 
judicial inertia, the Committee on Finan¬ 
cial Disclosures - which manages the fed¬ 
eral courts - last year tried to block the 
Web site APBnews.com from posting the 
financial disclosure reports filed by all 
1,600 federal judges, claiming this would 
violate the privacy of judges and create 
security risks for the bench-tenders. These 
are public documents, so it should have 
been a no-brainer, but APBnews endured 
several months of legal wrangling before it 
won the fight. 

Not all the news is bad: A few of the 
20,000-plus government Web sites have 
made real progress in capturing the poten¬ 
tial of IT, and the Clinton administration 
came on strong in its waning months. Ari 
Schwartz, a policy analyst for CDT, applauds 


the EPA for posting its Toxics Release Inven¬ 
tory database (www.epa.gov/tri), which visi¬ 
tors can use to determine whether toxic 
chemicals are being used, transported, or 
released in their area. He also commends 
the State Department for quickly putting up 
the transcripts and audio feeds of its daily 
briefings (secretary.state.gov/www/briefings), 
which are carefully read around the world 
by journalists, government officials, and 
others who monitor every hiccup in US for¬ 
eign policy. The House Science Committee 
and the Senate Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation Committee occasionally 
webcast their hearings, and other congres¬ 
sional committees seem ready to follow suit. 
The Federal Elections Commission main¬ 
tains an easy-to-use site (www.fec.gov) that 
supplies extensive information on where 
politicians get their campaign funds. 

On the 2000 campaign trail, A1 Gore 
talked about doing a lot more, calling for 
the creation of a new “e-government” that 
would place nearly every federal govern¬ 
ment service online by 2003. Gore noted 
that citizens should be able to check their 
Social Security benefits, look up the status 


of a student loan, and investigate the purity 
of their local drinking water on the Net. 
Gore’s running mate, Joseph Lieberman, 
a Democrat from Connecticut, and Fred 
Thompson, a Republican from Tennessee, 
have pushed a similar e-government initia¬ 
tive in the Senate. 

Earlier this year, the Clinton White House 
spent $600,000 over seven months to re¬ 
design its Web site (www.whitehouse.gov). 
The site allows citizens to obtain much of 
the material (speeches, press briefings, 
reports, fact sheets) that the White House 
churns out. It also lets you reserve a camp¬ 
site in a national forest, file a consumer 
fraud complaint, review crash results for 
new automobiles, and apply for financial 
aid for college. When the redesign was 
made public, President Clinton announced 
that a team led by Eric Brewer - cofounder 
and chief scientist at Inktomi - was busy 
creating a one-stop site (www.firstgov.gov) 
for searching all of the federal government 
documents available online. The impressive 
goal, which is supposed to be reached some¬ 
time this fall, is a site that could handle at 
least 100 million daily searches, looking 






























through half a billion documents in less 
than one-quarter of a second. 


n: 


I one of these changes will necessarily 
compel congressional slowpokes to get 
with the program. Not to mention the fact 
that if Congress doesn’t digitize its own infor¬ 
mation, its documents will remain beyond 
the reach of any one-stop government site. 
FirstGov, the elections commission’s site, 
and the proposals for e-government vividly 
demonstrate that Congress lags far behind 
the other branches of government. These 
efforts underscore that the obstacles to an 
e-Congress are not technical ones. They are 
not cost-driven. It’s a matter of will, which is 
precisely what Congress seems to lack. 

After Gingrich sounded off in 1994, he 
assigned the task of Netifying Congress to 
Republican representatives Bill Thomas, the 
incoming chair of the House Oversight Com¬ 
mittee from California, and Vernon Ehlers, 
a physicist who helped get the Michigan leg¬ 
islature online when he served there in the 
’80s and early ’90s. Ehlers moved quickly. 

By the time Gingrich assumed the speaker- 
ship in early 1995, Ehlers saw to it that all 


new bills, committee reports related to these 
bills, scheduling information, and the US 
Code (the massive compendium of federal 
laws) were obtainable free online. Ehlers also 
oversaw a two-year project to centralize and 
modernize the House computer system. At the 
same time, the Library of Congress continued 
to develop Thomas as a consumer-oriented 
gateway to the House and Senate computer 
systems. “Never before in history has the pub¬ 
lic had such opportunity to be knowledgeable 
about public officials,” Ehlers boasts now. 

Gingrich, too, is proud of his effort to 


a high-powered task force to fully prod the 
body into the information age, and that will 
take some young members making a fuss. 
Yet the former Speaker still revs up quickly, 
envisioning a “congressional information 
service” that brings all the “real-time activities 
and archived activities” into people’s homes 
via the Internet. “It could be the most pro¬ 
found change since Jefferson sold his library 
to Congress,” he says. “Yet nobody is build¬ 
ing that sort of architecture. And no one is 
introducing legislation to make it happen.” 

Ehlers gets defensive when challenged on 


The obstacles are not price-driven, or technical. 
FirstGov promises to search half a billion 
documents in less than a quarter of a second. 


computerize Congress, though he concedes it 
did not proceed as far as it could have. “We 
moved a fair distance,” he says, “but then got 
bogged down in the act of governing.” So how 
much longer before everything printed is also 
available online? Don’t hold your breath, he 
counsels. Gingrich believes Congress needs 


this front. “We’ve put millions of pages up,” 
he says. “Those complaining are not giving 
an accurate view of what is available propor¬ 
tionately.” How about working drafts of legis¬ 
lation? “Well, that’s a tough problem,” he 
says. “I don’t know if it’s of any comfort to the 
public, but frequently we don’t have written 



























































copies of bills. Most bills go through constant 
change and are kept in a staffer’s desk until 
the final session.” (To this, the Congressional 
Accountability Project’s Ruskin counters that 
lobbyists on the Hill often are able to find 
printed versions of bills as the legislation 
proceeds.) As for committee hearings, Ehlers 
says that it’s the committee chairs who deter¬ 
mine what happens to the transcripts. 
“Chairmen can decide whether or not to 
devote staff” to digitizing and posting tran¬ 
scripts, he says. They rarely do. 

Lobbyist disclosure reports? “I know of no 
policy that would prevent their posting,” 
Ehlers says. True, but there’s no policy that 
leads to their posting, either. CRS reports? 
Some are, Ehlers asserts, the property of the 
senators and representatives who order 
them. It’s up to these lawmakers to decide 
whether they should be released. So auto¬ 
matic posting of those is out of the question. 
(Ehlers, though, has proposed a compromise 
that would result in a limited number of CRS 
reports being made electronically available.) 

And what about a searchable database of 
voting records? “Sure, there could be such a 
thing. But it’s a question of resources. As 


one of our members put it to me, the prob¬ 
lem is that the media is lazy and wants us to 
do their work for them. To what extent do 
we have a responsibility to collate informa¬ 
tion and do databases, when we provide the 
raw data? It would be a lot of work to orga¬ 
nize. So many votes are hard to explain.” 

The two committees responsible for man¬ 
aging Congress - the House Committee on 
Administration and the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee - share this atti¬ 
tude. Asked whether Congress is lagging, 
Jason Poblete, the press secretary of the 
House committee, blasts the detractors: 
“There are constant critics of the House, 
and they can find stuff to criticize, but they 
take no note that half the stuff online was 
not online four years ago.” Confronted with 
specifics about the still-sizable gaps, Poblete 
concedes that not all committees have 
moved to post hearing transcripts and work¬ 
ing drafts of legislation. “We will look into 
that at some point,” he says. 

Tamara Somerville, staff director of the 
Senate Rules committee, also quickly shifts 
the blame to committee chairs: “The com¬ 
mittees all operate separately. I don’t know 


what they’re doing.” In other words, the 
rules committee is not concerned with the 
lack of action. In a plea for sympathy, 
Somerville notes that Congress has trouble 
competing with the private sector when it 
comes to finding and retaining computer 
specialists. “It took us one year to hire an 
information technology person for our own 
committee Web page,” she says with a sigh. 
Regarding the posting of lobbyist reports, 
Somerville says, “I can’t recall that ever 
being discussed. We deal with so much 
every day. We’re just so busy.” Clearly, mak¬ 
ing Congress as compatible as possible with 
the Internet is not at the top of anyone’s 
to-do list. It’s barely a topic of conversation. 

T he Gingrich promise has been broken. 

What could be behind the general reluc¬ 
tance of Congress to place all of its public 
material within keyboard reach of citizens 
across the country? Could it be that mem¬ 
bers of Congress want to control informa¬ 
tion about themselves and don’t want to be 
scrutinized? 

“Exactly!” Senator McCain confirms. “All 
the information we have about what we do 














should be on the Web. I don’t understand 
the opposition entirely myself. Part of it is 
an institutional bias. Part is business-as- 
usual thinking. I have a few allies, but most 
senators don’t pay a lot of attention to this.” 

Ultimately, the reason for Congress’ slow 
walk is not difficult to fathom: The people 
running the place are not visionaries look¬ 
ing to change the power dynamic between 
politicians and citizens. As Larry Makinson 
of the Center for Responsive Politics says, 
“Newt wanted to put everything up on the 
Web, except what would inconvenience 
members of Congress.” 

Congress should use the Internet, Ruskin 
argues, to “allow citizens to impact bills 
while they are in process.” Yet Congress is 
not eager to arm the people with digital 
information. “It’s low on people’s radar 
screens,” says a congressional aide sympa¬ 
thetic to the critics. “Talking about govern¬ 
ment documents and the Internet doesn’t 
grab headlines like saving Social Security 
or going to war against Serbia. Few people 
here care a lot about this.” 

Arguably, it is Congress’ responsibility to 
exploit technological advances that boost 


citizen involvement in lawmaking and 
strengthen the bond between those who 
govern and those who are governed. But 
this congressional aide states a sad fact: 
“Unless there is a lot of public interest, 
there will not be any momentum to move 
things along.” 

True, there may not be a widespread pop¬ 
ular clamor for an e-Congress. But there 
was no mass movement for television access 
to Congress before C-Span began broadcast¬ 
ing congressional proceedings in 1979. Now, 
C-Span is considered an essential compo¬ 


nent of the media-age democracy. 

A commercial interest may be the driving 
force of an Net-accessible Congress. And 
HearingRoom.corn’s Philip Angell plans to 
expand his service to cover executive 
branch hearings, such as those conducted 
by the Food and Drug Administration, the 


Federal Communications Commission, and 
the National Transportation Safety Board. 
Nonetheless, these agencies should post free 
digital versions of the hearings themselves, 
he says. Angell proudly notes that his dot¬ 
com, for a price, can “provide contempo¬ 
raneous access to people all across the 
country - in thousands of cities, state and 
local governments, colleges, law schools, 
and libraries - to all who have an interest 
in Washington.” 

Angell figured out how the Internet could 
bridge the gap between Congress and the rest 


of us. It’s shameful that none of the leaders of 
Congress are thinking about how to put him 
out of business. ■ ■ ■ 


David Corn (dacor@aol.com) is Washington 
editor of The Nation and author of the novel 
Deep Background. 


Could it be that members of Congress want to 
control information about themselves and don't 
want to be scrutinized? "Exactly!" says McCain. 
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DRIVEN BY HUNDREDS 
OF HINTERHOF STARTUPS 
ON BOTH SIDES OF 
THE INVISIBLE WALL, 
GERMANY'S 
DOT-DE REVOLUTION 
IS BOOMING. 

BY SALLY McGRANE 


yells blond-haired, blue-eyed Boris Wasmuth. House music 
thunks off exposed concrete walls in the cavernous, darkened fourth floor of this 19th-century 
factory on Grunberger Strasse, in the Friedrichshain district of East Berlin. Well-dressed 
twentysomethings chain-smoking HB cigarettes pack the place shoulder-to-shoulder, drinking 
Heinekens bought with D-marks showered down by VCs. 

The bash, hosted by the megapopular dooyoo.de, feels strangely, well, familiar: two parts 
Multimedia Gulch, one part Mitteleuropa, a slice of dotcom with an umlaut. When dooyoo.de’s 
founders, including 32-year-old Wasmuth, launched their Teutonic knockoff of Epinions last 
winter, the buzz quickly hit autobahn speed. The company has since opened offices in Paris, 
London, Rome, and Madrid. Now, flush with $20 million raised in the latest round of fund¬ 
ing, dooyoo HQ is expanding from its crowded third-floor digs into additional space next 
door and this yawning space above. The e-financed face-lift of the building, a textile plant in 
the days of the German Democratic Republic in a neighborhood once used to dump wartime 
rubble, bespeaks a far larger transformation. The new economy is finally uniting this still- 
divided city, Wasmuth earnestly explains while the techno beat pounds like pile drivers. The 
Internet is forging a new future where no one cares if you’re Ossi or Wessi. Of course, level¬ 
ing the playing field isn’t as simple as point-and-click in a land defined by walls and wars, 
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dooyoo.de founder Boris 
Wasmuth sets his sights on 
a reinvented Deutschland. 


■■■■ 


by digging up the past while burying it. 

Yet somehow, he says, Berlin’s latest resur¬ 
rection will reinvent the national identity. 

“Everybody is here,” Wasmuth shouts, 
beaming. He can’t hear me ask where, though, 
in the strobe-lit reverb, and my PR escort 
Daphne disappeared long ago, almost as soon 
as the music started. I turn to three guys in 
white eBay.de T-shirts. Oliver Samwer, one 
of the founders of eBay Deutschland, is 
looking for a parking place and will be here 
“any minute,” one insists. Alexander Artope, 
another Web Mega-Erfolg (super success), 
should show up soon, too. By 2 am, however, 
there’s no sign of high-profile movers and 
shakers or any Silicon Valley-ish networking, 
and no one seems too concerned. And finally, 
I understand: These guys are throwing a 
dot-de party so they can dance. 


"WE PAY PEANUTS FOR THIS PLACE," 

Wasmuth says proudly as we tour dooyoo’s 
offices, the company’s base since last October. 
The ceilings are freshly painted; the ambi¬ 
ence, comfortably SoMa. “And,” he laughs, 
half-joking, “it’s scalable.” All he had to do 


IN A CLASSIC CASE OF TECH LEAPFROGGING, THE ONCE 
INFRASTRUCTURALLY CHALLENGED BERLIN IS NOW 
GERMANY'S MOST FAST-FORWARD CITIES 

AND THE CENTER OF A BRAVE NEW ECONOMY. 


for the recent expansion was call the 
landlord and ask to rent another floor. 

The building, a short walk due east from 
what once was the Wall, stood empty before 
dooyoo appeared. Abandoned structures still 
dot the street; in the neighboring courtyard, 
someone has spray-painted NAZIS RAUS 
(Nazis out) and SANDRA, ICH LIEBE DICH 
(I love you). “It was totally GDR-style,” Was¬ 
muth says of the building, pre-renovation. 

“It even smelled like the GDR.” 

It sure wasn’t wired like the GDR, though 
- in fact, hooking up dooyoo’s Internet con¬ 
nection was easier in the former East than it 
would have been in the West. In a classic case 
of technological leapfrogging, the once infra- 
structurally challenged Berlin is now one of 
Germany’s most fast-forward cities. When the 
Wall came down on November 9,1989, East 
Berlin’s electrical grid relied on equipment 


publisher Bertelsmann, and auto giant 
DaimlerChrysler. And Germans aren’t, tra¬ 
ditionally, entrepreneurs. Getting bank 
loans for fledgling companies - the term for 
VC money, Risikokapital , translates as “risk 
capital” - is historically next to impossible. 

Even though Germany had the largest 
number of Net users in Europe, as of early 
1999 the country’s online world looked very 
much like its traditional industries. Mono¬ 
lithic, old economy print-media houses such 
as Bertelsmann and Spiegel Verlag - slow to 
innovate and slow to embrace the Web - 
dominated the market to such an extent that, 
midway through the year, only one of Ger¬ 
many’s top 10 content providers, a weather 


Sally McGrane (mcgranesally@hotmail.com) 
has written about technology in Berlin for The 
New York Times. She lives in San Francisco. 


installed in the 1920s; the copper telephone 
network, in many places, was equally old. 
There was just one phone in East Berlin for 
every 10 people, and the only working ex¬ 
change was the one used by the Stasi - the 
East German secret police - to monitor pri¬ 
vate calls. Since reunification, $100 billion 
a year has been poured into renovating the 
former GDR. As a result, East Germany has 
next-gen fiber optics: $5 billion went into 
building East Berlin’s digital network alone. 

East and West, the number of Net users 
has doubled in the past year to 18 million. 
Today Germany claims the world’s third 
largest ecommerce market, projected to hit 
$32.5 billion by 2003, according to IDC. And 
that was before federal coffers were flooded 
with more than $50 billion from August’s 
auction of third-generation wireless licenses 
expected to pave the way for the next wave, 
mcommerce. 

But until very recently, there was neither 
the venture capital nor the precedent for 
tech-sawy, experience-poor young entrepre¬ 
neurs to be CEOs of their own companies, 
Silicon Valley-style. German business culture 
is notoriously conservative, dominated by a 
handful of corporate behemoths, such as 
engineering and electronics firm Siemens, 
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Though all parts of the city are 
pulsing with dot-de activity, Berlin's 
new beat is strongest just east of the 
former Wall, in the Mitte district, 
Friedrichshain, and Prenzlauer Berg. 


report site, was a pure-play Internet com¬ 
pany. Deutsche Telekom, deregulated in 

1998, still exacted per-minute local phone 
charges that made Web surfing unpalatable 
to most Germans. (Flat fees weren’t intro¬ 
duced until this summer, after metered 
pricing had become not just an economic 
concern but a political football.) In mid- 

1999, one industry insider estimated that 
the German Internet economy was a full 
five years behind the US. 

And then came eBay. In June 1999, the US- 
based online auction titan paid $43 million 
in eBay stock for alando.de, a Berlin-based 
imitator started less than three months ear¬ 
lier by six twentysomething college friends. 
In the States, this wouldn’t have made for 
much of a news story. But in Germany, it 
touched off a storm. 

Valley buyers had sniffed around before; 
people knew their startups could prove to be 
lucrative bait. But the alando.de deal drove 
the message deep into the economic brain 
stem, where it proceeded to incite revolution. 
If wunderkinder in white T-shirts with 
almost no corporate know-how could make 
$43 million off a copycat site cooked up in 
a former factory, then maybe the old-line 
mentality needed retooling. 


The Zeitgeist seemed to change overnight. 
Germans started adopting Silicon Valley- 
style business models, business culture, and 
venture capital funding. And as Berlin’s 
startups gained stature, so did Berlin. The 
former poster child of the Cold War, a city of 
3.4 million - the largest capital in continental 
Europe - began to emerge as the center of a 
brave new economy. 

Munich, long the German nexus of infor¬ 
mation technology, has generated its own 
batch of Internet startups, but they tend to 
be launched by ex-consultants or ex-Siemens 
engineers in their mid-thirties. The region’s 
continued prosperity has bred affluent sta¬ 
bility; Munich’s bridge to the 21st century 
is built, as a ruling-party slogan puts it, 
on a tech-and-traditionalism platform of 
“laptops and lederhosen.” The Bavarian 
startups, not surprisingly, are plagued by 
a residual conservatism. Chaotic, quirky 
Berlin, on the other hand, is quickly becom¬ 
ing the place where venture capitalists from 
all over Germany (and now the US) scout for 
ebusinesses to bankroll. Werner Dreesbach, 
a VC with Atlas Ventures in Munich, puts it 
quite simply: You won’t find a young, sexy 
startup in Germany - “except in Berlin.” 

There’s no question that the city has seen 


an explosion of new companies: Berlin is 
home to an estimated 500 IT ventures, and 
50 new dot-des appeared in the past year 
alone, according to Berlin-based Berlecon 
Research. Others put the number as high as 
400. (This despite a local government that 
has been famously inept at fostering startup 
activity - it offers large subsidies to help 
pay salaries, for example, but getting a grant 
can take years.) The name players range 
from allmaxx.de, an e-campus store, to pixel- 
park, now a multinational Net consultancy 
whose Berlin office takes up five factory 
floors in Friedrichshain, while work includes 
producing sites such as financial-times.de 
and incubating new brands like the Boris 
Becker-sponsored Sportgate. 

Berlin’s rise has several roots. The 1997 
opening of the Neuer Markt, Germany’s 
equivalent of the Nasdaq, has allowed un¬ 
proven nestlings to raise money by going 
public. The number of German venture 
capital firms has rocketed since the Neuer 
Markt’s debut, from an estimated 20 to 250. 
Incubators have also begun to form, like 
Econa, “Germany’s first new economy invest¬ 
ment house” lodged inside a 19th-century 
locomotive factory in East Berlin. And face- 
to-face networking has picked up speed. 
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Alexander, moved to Silicon Valley to join 
their 28-year-old brother, Marc. All three go 
tech internships, and within a few months, 
they had a plan: Launch a German auction 
site similar to eBay. By January 1999, they 
had moved home to Koln and, working wit! 
Rheinboldt and two other friends, rented 
apartments and office space in Berlin. 

Taking their cue from what they’d seen 
in the Valley, they insisted on meeting with 
venture capitalists, choosing Wellington Part 
ners of Munich. “We just called up and said, 
‘Why don’t we come by at 10 tomorrow?”’ 
recollects Oliver Samwer, a gym-built, dark 
haired man who looks like a German versio] 
of an American Gap ad. 

The very un-German strategy worked: 
Within a week, the six partners had raised 


THE VERY UN-GERMAN STRATEGY WORKED 

WITHIN A WEEK, THEY RAISED $1.5 MILLION. BY MAY, 
THEY HAD 6 MILLION PAGEVIEWS. BY JUNE. THEY 
WERE SOME $43 MILLION RICHER, COURTESY EBAY. 


A few months after the founders of alando.de 
became eBay.de execs, they formed Silicon 
City, a floating club that helps entrepreneurs 
“foment friendships and foment ideas.” 

Berlin also has a leg up on its staid 
southern rival in terms of human resources. 
Munich startups have to compete with safe, 
established companies for employees. But 
Berlin, home to some 20 colleges and uni¬ 
versities, is the stomping ground for more 
than 120,000 students, most of whom would 
rather stay in the boho city than move to 
straitlaced Munich for a job. And thanks to 
the former GDR’s ties to the Communist bloc, 
Berlin also boasts plenty of expat Russian 
and Eastern European programmers. 

Then, of course, there’s the cheap, plen¬ 
tiful real estate. In wealthy Western cities 
like Munich, Frankfurt, and Koln, rents and 
office space are expensive. Berlin, on the 
other hand, has spent the past 10 years in 
rebuilding efforts sometimes called Schicki- 
micki (think gentrification): renovating 
abandoned East Berlin factories, remodeling 
crumbling GDR-era high-rises, and building 
new office space on formerly vacant ground. 


Hopeful orange ZU VERMIETEN! (for rent) 
signs hang in empty windows citywide. 

But one of the biggest factors feeding 
Berlin’s appeal for startups goes deeper than 
infrastructure: Berlin is cool. More than 180 
nationalities live here, according to local 
officials, making it the most - and Berliners 
say the only - cosmopolitan German city. 
There are reggae concerts by the river and 
fire-breathing sculptures inside all-night 
cybercafes; Abba fans can dance until 
daylight at a bar in Kreuzberg with walls 
covered in thick synthetic fur. Statues of 
Marx and Engels stare directly at Ronald 
McDonald and his imperialist golden arches. 

“The whole city is like a startup,” says 
28-year-old Jorg Rheinboldt, cofounder and 
European managing director of eBay.de. 

“We thought about moving to Munich - for 
about 10 seconds.” 


$1.5 million; by March 1 they had launched 
their site. By May, alando.de claimed 6 
million pageviews. By June, the founders 
announced to the world that they were 
$43 million richer, courtesy the generous 
embrace of eBay. The Samwer Brothers & 
Co. became instant media darlings. “Before, 
says Oliver, leaning forward in his chair an< 
grinning, “it wasn’t cool to do your own 
startup. Now, it’s really cool.” 

If the story sounds like a made-for-SV 
movie, it’s not an accident. While in Silicon 
Valley, the brothers took careful note of then 
surroundings. In addition to bringing eBay’* 
business model back home with them, they 
brought a quintessentially Northern Califor¬ 
nia business culture. They did away with 
the standard office hierarchies and installed 
an office Ping-Pong table. They brainstormed 
guerrilla marketing. They all use the informa 
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In Berlin, e-strategy sessions take place at cafes 
and museums, nightclubs and bars. The hot 
zones - the central Mitte; Friedrichshain, home 
of the longest remaining stretch of the Wall; 
and Prenzlauer Berg, another district in the 
former GDR - are full of buildings that once 
served civic functions and now serve social ones. 
Your drink might be poured in a former power 
plant or Communist Party newsroom. Prost! 


Maria am Ostbahnhof 

Str.der Pariser Kommune 8-10 
+49 (30)2 90 06 198 
www.clubmaria.de 


Cibo Matto 

Rosenthalerstr.44 
+49 (30) 2 83 85 170 
www.cibomatto.de 


A sleek Italian restaurant with glass-brick walls 
and big red blown-glass light fixtures, Cibo 
Matto is where the digitalen toss back caipirinhas 
while packed onto long leather benches. It's at 
the Hackesche Hofe,an upmarket collection of 
shops, galleries, and theaters built in 1906 as a 
community center by Berlin's Jewish residents. 


Kopenhagenerstr.58 
+49 (30) 4 73 77 70 
www.design-museum-berlin.de 


The Prenzlauer Berg Vitra - a branch of the 
Vitra in Weil am Rhein, one of the world's most 
respected design museums - was once a 
transformer station. Exhibits include Blow-Up: 
Inflatable Structures in Design, Architecture, 
Fashion, and Art (October 27 to January 27). 


Der Rote Salon 

Rosa-Luxemburg-Platz 
+49 (30) 2 47 76 94 
www. volksbuehne-b 


This Mitte district bar adjoining the Volksbuhne, 
or People's Theater, presents everything from 
East German rockabilly to Brazilian salsa.The 
theater, damaged in WWII, was rebuilt by the GDR. 


du to address one another. “It doesn’t matter 
who has an idea - here, the best idea wins,” 
they proclaim, in a tone that suggests they 
may have discovered the concept. And they 
wear T-shirts for every public appearance. 

Certain Valleyisms, however, wouldn’t 
translate at all. Fully stocked office kitchens 
are one thing, but the American ebusiness 
rhetoric of World Wide Web domination is 
quite another, a metaphor that is near-taboo 
in Germany. In the testosterone-charged 
Valley, it’s standard procedure to tout every¬ 
thing from Sun Tzu to the Marine Corps as 
a useful model for corporate management. 
In Germany, militarism of any stripe is 
unthinkable. “ Aggressive ,” explains one dot- 
de CEO, “is not a positive term in Germany.” 

Ask any young Berlin Internet founder 
what makes his startup German, and he - 
almost all are male - might talk about 
language, or audience consumer habits, or 
business practices. But he will, without 
exception, talk about World War II. 

The relevant past for most dot-de dreamers 
begins in the 1930s: The Nazi Party’s dev¬ 
astating rise to power, not the onset of 


Metcalfe’s law, is the common point of ref¬ 
erence. This difference makes itself felt on 
several levels, from body language to market¬ 
ing vocabularies. CEOs pitching their ideas 
often don’t make eye contact: Even at hyper- 
American eBay.de, purposely casual exec 
Jorg Rheinboldt giggles and casts his eyes 
down before ascribing some of his company’s 
success to the fact that ‘“we really are the best.” 

Thinking globally can also be tricky: One 
dot-de founder mentioned that maybe his 
German-language site would eventually be 
produced in other languages and “go from 
Germany all over the rest of the world.” He 
immediately caught himself. “Oh, God, you 
can’t say that,” he said. “I didn’t mean that.” 

In a very tangible sense, Berlin’s entrepre¬ 
neurs encounter the past on a daily basis. 
After World War II, the Russians stripped 
their side of the city; the GDR was perennial¬ 
ly short of cash to rebuild. As a result, the 
East is still, in many places, frozen in time, 
pockmarked with bullet holes and gaping 
lots where Allied bombs took out buildings. 
Blocky socialist monuments on street corners 
proclaim a hearty friendship between the 
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SEEING THE SITES 


(in German unless otherwise noted) 


Silicon City 

www.siliconcity.de 


Online HQ of Germany's first networking club for 
Net startups, which holds meetings in various 
places one night a month, includes links to 40 
member-company sites as well as club news. 


berlin*startup 

www.berlin-startup.de 


This virtual toolkit for entrepreneurs, sponsored 
by ecommerce startup idealo.com, lists top 
German VCs, features a conference calendar, 
reviews business books of the month, and links 
to a number of "senior" and "junior" dot-des. 


■iandelsbla 

www.handelsblatt.com 


Daily business and financial-market news portal 
includes everything from extensive reportage 
to career, conference, and commerce links, plus 
a condensed English version and WAP edition. 


Junge Karriere.com 

www.jungekarriere. com 


Online edition of the hip professional mag Junge 
Karriere {Young careerist) includes features and 
news on startups, biz schools, and the job market. 



Online edition of DerTagesspiegel (Daily mirror): 
a good lens on general and ebiz news, plus 
partner links to MeinBerlin.de and zitty online. 


Berlecon I 

www.berlecon.de 


Deep site from Berlin's premier industry analyst 
firm, with many features including the monthly 
Berlindex and reports like"B2B Marketplaces in 
Germany: Status Quo, Chances, Challenges" 


Kreditansi 


iederaufbau 


www.kfw.de 


Need cash? The German government loan fund 
offers investment and advice for your new 
venture; site includes contacts and details the 
service, with information in German and English. 


"It works the other way, too!": 
datango founder Alexander 
Artope aims to reverse the 
German-American idea flow; 
Berlin's tallest structure, the 
TV Tower at Alexanderplatz, 
looms in the background. 


Soviets and the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic. In both East and West, plaques, museums, 
and exhibits commemorate Berlin’s 150,000 
Holocaust victims. 

“My bike ride to work is like a history trip 
every day,” says eBay.de’s Rheinboldt, like 
the Samwers a native of Koln. “The first thing 
I see every morning is the Brandenburg Gate 
and the Reichstag, with its new dome, which 
for me is a symbol for a new start. Then I 
pass the old headquarters of the Gestapo” - 
the main offices on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, 
where detainees were interrogated and tor¬ 
tured. “Next I cross the line where the Wall 
used to stand” - an area almost constantly 
under construction in the past decade. In the 
previous wave of Berlin’s reconstruction, 
corporations like Sony and Daimler built 
monumental European and divisional head¬ 
quarters as close as possible to the centrally 
located Potsdamer Platz or the Brandenburg 
gateway to the East. eBay.de’s new head¬ 
quarters, complete with basketball court and 
gymnasium, lies far south of Kreuzberg, out¬ 
side the city limits. It’s in the former “Death 
Strip” bordering the Wall, a 100-yard-wide, 
dog-patrolled no-man’s-land where 191 
people were killed trying to flee westward. 


IT IS AT THE REICHSTAG, Germany’s newly 
redomed parliament building just north of 
the Brandenburg Gate, that Alexander Artope 
- an unofficial doyen of Berlin’s Internet 
scene - suggests we meet. Before 1999, the 
imposing stone building was last put to leg¬ 
islative use when Hitler gave speeches there; 
it even played a role in his ascent to power, 
after the Nazis blamed a fire in the main hall 
on their political enemies and used the inci¬ 
dent to jail liberal and Communist opposition 
leaders. The building was damaged in the 
war, then languished until the German gov¬ 
ernment last year formally moved the capital 
from Bonn back to Berlin and rehabilitated 
the structure. The one provision was that it 
be renovated to re-flect the change in ideol¬ 
ogy. The government commissioned a gleam¬ 
ing, see-through dome; the transparency 
signifies that Germans today can keep watch 
on democracy. 

Artope, an elegant, soft-spoken, 30-year-old 
business-school grad, turns up in an expen¬ 
sive-looking suit. He suggests we climb the 
dome with a stream of German tourists and 
afterward have cappuccino on the roof. 
Blond-haired, blue-eyed Artope is the founder 
of datango.de, a voice-enabled guide to help 
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The symbolically reconstructed 
Reichstag, just east of theTiergarten 
and north of the Brandenburg Gate. 


right, until I realize that the building to the 
left is completely abandoned. Like almost 
all of Berlin’s Internet startups, datango is 
located in a Hinterhof- literally, the back 
courtyard. In the 19th century, Berlin’s metal, 
leather, fabric, and railroad industries built 
workers’ compounds, with housing border¬ 
ing the street and factories in the back. This 
was once home to a furrier. 

On the wall inside datango’s offices is a 
homemade poster with a map of the US, the 
Atlantic, and Europe. Little pink fish labeled 
“Epinions,” “eBay,” and “About.com” (stand¬ 
ing for US Net companies that have inspired 
Berlin-based copycats) point toward Europe, 
their tails squarely in American territory. A 
larger gray fish, labeled “datango,” is pinned 
to Europe, pointing toward the US. 

“Oh,” says Artope, when I ask about the 
poster, “in German we have a saying: Wir 
schwimmen gegen den Strom - we’re swim¬ 
ming against the stream. That’s what we’re 
illustrating here. We aren’t copying US 
ideas, but taking ours to the US.” 

If the fish prove right, datango will be 
a bellwether for the next phase of Berlin 
Internet efforts. The successes to date have 
mainly involved American models, even 
American-ish names (space2go, virtualley), 


THE SUCCESSES TO DATE HAVE MAINLY INVOLVED 
AMERICAN MODELS, AND NAMES, WITH A SAXON 
TWIST. BUT A NEW DAY IS COMING: BERLINERS WILL 
SOON START EXPORTING IDEAS 


companies direct surfers through their sites; 
headquartered on the border of Berlin’s cen¬ 
tral Mitte district and the crumbling, artsy 
Prenzlauer Berg, the company has just 
snared $10 million from Atlas Ventures and 
eBay’s Pierre Omidyar. Additionally, Artope 
is one of the founders of the local e-power 
base, the Silicon City networking club. A 
Munich native, he also seems to embody the 
contradictions in the early stage of a hybrid 
German-American Internet business world. 
He extols the virtues of a casual workplace 
but tends to wear suits; he stresses the 
importance of his employees having “fun!” 
but is a picture of reserved German polite¬ 
ness; he is regarded as a guru of press 
relations but impatiently cuts interviews 
short because he “has to get back to work.” 
He is also a man who, when I ask him about 
East Germans - are biases keeping them out 
of the Internet picture? - snaps, “That was 
10 years ago. Nobody cares anymore.” 

It is a wildly sunny day. From the rooftop, 
we can see the city skyline, with its gleaming 
church domes, monotone prefab GDR high- 
rises, and hundreds of yellow construction 


cranes. Artope points to the Franzosischer 
Dom in the distance due east and says that 
his family was part of the wave of persecuted 
16th-century French Huguenots who found 
refuge in Berlin, and for whom the church 
was built. Artope gazes silently at the city. 
“We have a terrible history,” he says, sudden¬ 
ly. “The Germans. Really terrible things.” 

For our next interview, Artope emails me 
a map to datango’s offices, and I take the 
U-bahn to Rosa-Luxemburg-Platz. (Luxem¬ 
burg, a Marxist revolutionary murdered in 
1919, was much celebrated in the GDR.) I find 
the address on Strassburger Strasse and, as 
instructed, walk back into a courtyard off 
the street. I pass a rusted corrugated steel 
shed leaning against a brick wall on which 
someone has spray-painted, in English, NO 
DOPE, NO HOPE. At first I’m not sure if the 
office is in the building to the left or the 


with a Saxon twist. But some observers, 
including Konstantin Guericke, a Silicon 
Valley-based startup coach who is working 
with datango on its US plans, believe a new 
day is coming: Berliners will soon start 
exporting ideas. 

BERLIN S NEW ECONOMY brainstormers 
don’t have any single gathering place, like 
a Buck’s or South Park, to meet and greet. 
(One contender: Cibo Matto, a glass-brick 
and leather-bench Italian restaurant in the 
now-snazzy Mitte district where the food is 
good and the waitresses all have tattoos.) 
There isn’t a geographically distinct Multi- 
media Gulch or a Silicon Alley, and though 
clusters of dot-des might give several avenues 
a claim as the new Siliconstrasse - Chaussee- 
strasse in Mitte, for example - the truth is 
that startups lurk in Hinterhofs citywide. 
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Silicon City networkers in a Kreuzberg 
Hinterhof off Mariannenstrasse, home 
of "your online partner/' yoolia.de. 


■■■ 


Ome founders - including Philipp Stolberg - 
sit on plastic crates full of Heineken and 
Coke. The slacks and shirts here look like 
1950s high-school chess club attire; a lone 
woman wears a skirtsuit. After the intro¬ 
ductions, founders ask questions about how 
to find good corporate legal advice and dis¬ 
cuss the merits of renting floats to advertise 
in the summer Love Parade, a massively pop¬ 
ular musicfest they say is the Berlin equiva¬ 
lent to advertising during the Super Bowl. 

The Love Parade sets off a Q&A session on 
marketing. Are people happy with the PR 
firm run by Andreas Dripke, someone asks. 
Jawols all around. One man tells how Dripke 
sent out a press release for his company that 
he thought looked terrible, but it got a terrific 
response. The consensus seems to be that 
Dripke is a genius. 

Still, American-style public relations is as 
new to Germany as startups themselves, and 
members of the press bristle at the idea of 
being barraged with overblown emails from 
local firms. Berlin tech journalist Stefan 
Krempl says he’s so appalled, he just erases 
them. “They’re always so hooray! hooray!” 
he says, waving his hands as if to flap away 
a bad odor. “No one reads them anymore.” 

German companies in the past were loath 


Enter the Silicon City networking club, 
brought to life, as the official history puts it, 
by Oliver Samwer and Alexander Artope. Of 
course, the German capital also plays host to 
periodic meetings of the pan-European First 
Tuesday gatherings, which started in London. 
Silicon City, by contrast, is echt Berlin, though 
it in turn has seeded offshoots in Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf, and even Munich. 

This month’s Berlin meeting takes place 
in a windowless GDR low-rise on Chaussee- 
strasse, home of the startup meOme, which 
raised an “eight-digit figure,” according to 
public relations manager Boris Hageney, 
in the second round of funding. The office 
appears peopled entirely by well-groomed 
young Robert Redford look-alikes in button- 
down shirts. 

Hageney, a man as earnest as dooyoo’s 
Boris Wasmuth, explains that meOme is a 
personalized Web portal along the lines of 
About.com and that its staff happens to 
include “a wide range of characters. Like, 
we’ve got the computer guy, a kind of freaky 
guy, Philipp’s a prince ...” After some dis¬ 
cussion, I realize he’s not kidding: Chief 


SO EAGER ARE VCS THAT AT ONE POINT BERLIN HAD 
NO LESS THAN FOUR EPINIONS COPYCATS. OTHER HOT 
NETWORKING PROPERTIES: THE PROACTIVE YELLOW 
PAGES AT YELLOUT.DE AND ABSOLUTE-CAREER.DE. 


executive Philipp Stolberg really is a prince, 
with roots in nearby Saxony-Anhalt. Does 
that mean meOme gets angel funding from 
royal coffers? “No,” Boris says, but the com¬ 
pany has “counts and a duke, and Philipp’s 
brother, who’s also a prince, of course. And,” 
he adds, “they get invited to all the royal wed¬ 
dings ... It makes networking really easy.” 

Actually, networking in Germany, thanks 
to the clubs and parties and slaphappy VC 
scene, is really easy right now even for 
nonroyals. So eager are venture capitalists 
that Berlin, at one point, had no less than 
four Epinions copycats; various other forms 
of networking sites have also become hot 
properties, from the proactive Yellow Pages 
at yellout.de to absolute-career.de. 

The meeting comes to order, buzzing with 
nervous energy. There aren’t enough seats 
around the foldout tables, so some of the me- 


to spend money on advertising, instead 
reserving their funds for product develop¬ 
ment. As of 1999, one of the main reasons 
there was no major German portal was that 
the ones in existence advertised only at trade 
shows. But for today’s startups to attract the 
kind of audience that can make burn rates 
defensible, they have to try American tactics. 
In August 1999, Internet-related advertise¬ 
ments were virtually invisible in Berlin. By 
the spring of 2000, dot-de ads were on TV, 
at the movies, in magazines, and on bill¬ 
boards, including one where the first letter 
in a company name was formed by lines of 
cocaine. Above it, the slogan “yoolia: It can 
be addictive.” 

Berlin’s mainstream press has taken the 
bait. Berliner Zeitung ran a two-page Sunday 
spread on the Startup Szene that pictured 
Alexander Artope jogging, Jorg Rheinboldt 
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East German-born Jan Peter (left) and 
Johann Habakuk Israel, cofounders of 
tracklist.com, in a Prenzlauer Berg flat. 


playing Ping-Pong, and Boris Wasmuth 
eating pizza. In the weekly magazine Zitty 
(a play on the English word “city”), another 
feature introduces the hot concept that 
“With the Internet, you can earn money. 

Lots of money” And the Berliner Morgenpost 
in August rolled out yet more racy dot-de 
billboards, including one displaying a large, 
two-pronged vibrator. 

Even the innate resistance to triumphal¬ 
ism seems to be slowly eroding. While pixel- 
park’s motto is the measured “Move first,” 
incubator Econa, located just a few doors up 
Chausseestrasse from meOme, does business 
under the unapologetic banner “Be first.” 
(“Who was second to climb Everest?” asks 
one self-promotional campaign. “Who was 
second to discover America?”) 

Artope arrives late on this Silicon City 
night and greets people warmly on his way to 
sit down. He seems tired. The man respected 
as a veteran among these untested entrepre¬ 
neurs wants to talk about handling journal¬ 
ists. Everybody at this table, he says, needs 
the press to write about them. This will gen¬ 
erate “der Schneeball Effekt” - the snowball 




startup success overflowing from the better- 
connected, better-prepared, better-financed 
Western side. Popular wisdom has it that 
“the Wall is still up in people’s minds.” It’s 
not unusual for people from West Berlin to 
have never traveled farther east than Mitte, 
and the converse holds for those who hail 
from East Berlin. Wessis dismiss Ossis as 
Marxists or lazy ingrates, or both; Ossis 
resent Wessis as self-satisfied dolts who 
think they’re right because they’re rich. 

The walls have become subtle, says Stefan 
Smalla, a 23-year-old dooyoo employee who 
grew up in Dresden - a city reduced to ashes 
by Allied firebombing before disappearing 
behind the Iron Curtain. Sometimes the 
inequities are almost intangible. And some¬ 
times they’re a clear result of history. Dresden 
was the center of R&D for the Soviet com¬ 
puter company Robotron. The GDR had 
excellent engineering schools and agile com¬ 
puter scientists. One of the surprises when 
the Wall fell was that East German computer 
experts were only three years behind the 
West. But without the Wall, the industry, 
and the GDR economy, imploded. 

“Of course there is some bias,” Smalla 
says. “Most companies are founded by West 
Germans. Usually their prerequisites are 


THE SOUTHEAST PART OF THE CITY IS STILL LARGELY 
UNTOUCHED BY THE WAVE OF STARTUP SUCCESS 
OVERFLOWING FROM THE WEST. AS THE SAYING 

S. "THE WALL IS STILL UP IN PEOPLE'S MINDS." 


effect - and that’s how to get publicity. Do 
not tell variations on a story, he continues: 
Stick to one version. “It’s like throwing tennis 
balls,” he says. “If you throw 10, the journal¬ 
ists won’t be able to catch them.” 

THE S-BAHN TO EAST BERLIN S Adlershof 
district leaves Friedrichstrasse station and 
passes Museum Island’s blackened 18th- 
and 19th-century stone buildings, some of 
them still peppered with WWII bullet holes. 
The train stops in Alexanderplatz under the 
TV Tower, East Berlin’s symbol of techno¬ 
logical domination, circa 1969, and still the 
tallest structure in the city. Along the route, 
well-tended vegetable gardens alternate 
with plots of rusting junk. 

This part of Berlin, though it has the 
smarts to join in the Internet revolution, 
is still largely untouched by the wave of 


better - East Germans have only experienced 
Western life and culture for a few years.” 

There are attempts now to fill the gaps. 
Humboldt University, historically Germany’s 
premier institution of higher learning, now 
offers a comprehensive high tech entrepre¬ 
neurship course designed by Miroslaw Malek, 
a professor who came to Berlin from Stan¬ 
ford. Informatik students get regular guest 
lectures from tech insiders - VCs, govern¬ 
ment officials, and datango’s Patrick Paulisch, 
to name a few. The technical and natural 
science facilities have already moved from 
the central grounds in the heart of Mitte. 
Humboldt’s Adlershof campus, about an hour 
southeast from the main campus, is in the 
process of becoming the “City of Science and 
Technology,” one of East Berlin’s ambitious 
new building projects. Once the last cranes 
are gone from the acres of current construe- 
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| Population: 


Number of households in Germany: 37.5 million 

Germany. 

. .82 million 

Source: Jupiter Communication 


Figure is for end of 1998. Source: Federal Statistical Office Germany 





Total ecommerce revenue (US$ million): 

Berlin. 

. 3.4 million 

1998 . 

.200 

Figure is for December 1999. Source: Berlin Regional Statistical Office 

1999 . 

.600 



2000* . 

.1,200 

Estimated office rents in startup-heavy areas of 

2001* . 


> Berlin, per square foot per month: 


2002* . 


Friedrichshain. 

. $0.93-1.24 

2003* . 

.7,800 

Kreuzberg . 

. $0.53-0.97 

Source: Jupiter Communications 


Mitte. 

. $1.29-1.73 



Source: DTZ 


Top ecommerce sector revenue (US$ million): 



1999 

2003* 

Top five Web destinations among Germans 

Computer hardware .197 

.1,149 

(unique visitors per month): 


Travel .153 

.2,729 

T-Online. 

..5,351,000 

Books .Ill 

.1,167 

Yahoo!. 

..3,164,000 

Software.41 .. 

.765 

Lycos . 

.. 2,686,000 

Music .27 .. 

.406 

AOL. 

.. 2,452,000 

Source: Jupiter Communications 


Microsoft. 

..2,140,000 



Figure is for March 2000. Source: MMXI Germany 


Cost of Net access, per month: 




Dialup. 

$22 70-34 96 

Average time spent online by Germans 

DSL. 

.$45.40 

(per month): 


Cable. 

.$22.70 

355.1 minutes 


Source: German Regulatory Authority for Telecommunications and Posts 

Figure is for March 2000. Source: MMXI Germany 






Number of mobile-phone users: 


German households with personal computers: 

1999 . 

,. 23.5 million 

1999 . 

.20% 

2000* . 


2003*. 


Source: German Regulatory Authority for Telecommunications and Posts 

Source: Jupiter Communications 






Where Germans log on to the Net (more than 

German households online: 


one response is possible): 


1999. 

.7.5% 

Home. 

.71.4% 

2003*. 

.15.8% 

Work. 

.34.5% 

Source: Jupiter Communications 


School . 

.13.8% 

*Projected figures 


Figures are for February 2000. Source: Forsa/Mediagruppe Digital 



- Jeremiah Steele 




tion - slated for completion in 2010 - Berlin 
will have a state-of-the-art technology park 
filled with 10,000 tech workers. 

But the prospect of teeming tech parks 
seems far away on the Thursday night, close 
to 10, that I meet tracklist.corn’s East German 
founders, Jan Peter and Johann Habakuk 
Israel, at a dark, empty bar on the edge of 
Mitte. Peter and Israel order orange juice and 
lament that the DJ isn’t spinning tonight. 

The two computer programmers, both 25, 
grew up in Strausberg and Neuenhagen, sub¬ 
urbs of East Berlin, and met in secondary 
school. Peter’s father was a pilot in the East 
German army. Israel’s family was devoutly 
Christian, something near-verboten in the 


GDR. When his father refused to enter army 
service for religious reasons, he was jailed. 

Israel got his first computer, a Commodore 
64, in 1986, from relatives in the West. What 
he didn’t get was an instruction book, so he 
had to figure out how it worked by himself. 
When he was 14 he refused to perform his 
Jugendweihe , the Communist coming-of-age 
ceremony, an act that could have serious con¬ 
sequences for his entire future. In the GDR, 
just being openly religious was enough to get 
a student barred from receiving an Abitur, 
the degree required to pursue higher educa¬ 
tion. But before he turned 15, the Wall fell. 

Israel moved to Berlin, where euphoria 
converged with the chaos of wedding two 


incompatible cultures. Israel, who described 
techno music as a kind of religion when he 
was younger, thought of the idea for tracklist 
.com in 1997 while dancing at Glashaus, one 
of the famed techno clubs in East Berlin’s 
Spree Treptow district. “There were many 
houses in East Berlin that no one owned,” 
he explains. “Many clubs and a lot of new 
music came to Berlin. People made new 
music to correspond to the new situation.” 
Prosperity ruined it, he says, gentrihed the 
scene. “Now, of course, those places are all 
owned by people with money,” he says. “A 
lot of clubs had to close.” 

The bar music is so loud that it’s hard to 
speak. Israel shouts his site’s concept to me 
- tracklist links a song-by-song schedule from 
Potsdam radio station Fritz to a CD store. 

So, for example, if you hear a song you like 
at 10:23 Monday morning, you can go to 
tracklist.com, look up what song was play¬ 
ing on Fritz at 10:23, hear a clip, and click 
to purchase. They’ve also got a database of 
information, tracks, and music clips from 
their favorite Berlin DJs, and they’re apply¬ 
ing for a patent on their technology. So far, 
the site deals with only one radio station 
and one store, though Berlin’s Radio One 
will likely be added in October. 

I try to picture Israel and Peter in white 
eBay.de T-shirts, pockets full of D-marks 
from having closed a megadeal, heads spin¬ 
ning with possibilities for Berlin’s neu-new 
thing. But they say that’s impossible - for 
now. “We don’t want to sell out our idea,” 
Peter says, as earnest as Wasmuth at his 
party, as earnest as everyone I seem to meet 
in this city. 

The two friends describe their other Net 
schemes - brandenburg-buch.de, for one, an 
ecommerce site for books about Branden¬ 
burg - glancing off occasionally at the twirl¬ 
ing disco ball on the still-empty stage. In a 
city with so much accreted symbolism, I can’t 
help but wonder if this underpopulated bar 
is somehow representative of the East German 
startup scene, but the conversation shifts, 
and the hours pass. And when we stand to 
leave at 2 am, the bar is so packed we can 
barely squeeze through the throngs to make 
it out the door. Peter leads the way to a late- 
night cybercafe inside a squat turned arthaus 
so we can check out the tracklist Web site, 
and the music follows us down the street, 
throbbing through the walls. ■ ■ ■ 
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THE TRUTH 

THE WHOLE 

TRUTH 

AND NOTHING BUT 

THE TRUTH 

The Untold Story of the 
Microsoft Antitrust Case 

And what it means for 
the future of Bill Gates 
and his company. 

BY JOHN HEILEMAMN 


| ► I. THE HUMBLING 

j THE JUDGE in Chicago wanted his signature. Just two little words 
i on the bottom line: Bill. Gates. 

i It was early last March, three full months after the formal medi- 
i ation between Microsoft and the Justice Department had started, 
i and Gates knew he didn’t have much time. Any day now, Judge 
i Thomas Penheld Jackson would unveil his verdict in United States 
i v. Microsoft , one of the largest antitrust actions in American his- 
i tory. Nobody doubted what the outcome would be: In November, 

| Jackson had disgorged a 207-page “findings of fact” that was 
j searing in its tone and staggering in the totality of its rejection of 
| Microsoft’s version of events. If the verdict fit the findings, it was 
; going to be ugly - maybe ugly enough to bring about the company’s 
I dismemberment. 

Microsoft’s last hope for averting disaster lay in the hands of a 
! different judge - the judge in Chicago, Richard Posner. Posner, the 
! chief justice of the United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
I Circuit, was a conservative jurist with a towering reputation as an 
! antitrust scholar. Soon after Judge Jackson issued his findings of 
i fact, he asked Judge Posner to step in as a mediator. For anyone 
i else, trying to forge a peace between these combatants would have 
| been a fool’s errand. But given Posner’s stature, Jackson hoped - 
i prayed - he might just pull it off. 

i Every week since the end of November, Posner had summoned 
i a team of lawyers from the DOJ and from Microsoft to his cham- 
; bers in Chicago. Meeting with each side separately, he had, in 
I effect, “retried the case,” said one participant - rehearsing the 
; arguments, reviewing the evidence. Gates himself had flown out to 
| meet Posner and spent hours on the phone with him afterward, 
j delving into the details of Microsoft’s business. “The guy’s super- 
| smart,” Gates told me later, bestowing on Posner his highest 
| plaudit. By February, the judge had begun producing drafts of 
j a proposed consent decree, which would put certain limits on 
| Microsoft’s conduct. After presenting each draft to the opposing 
I parties, Posner solicited their comments and criticisms, then 
I cranked out another draft to push the ball forward. For a month 
I or so, it went on like this, back and forth, to and fro - until they 
| arrived at Draft 14. With Draft 14, Posner seemed to think he’d 
I come close to crafting a settlement Microsoft would accept, but 
i which restricted its behavior in significant ways. So in order to 
; show the DOJ that Microsoft was serious, Posner asked Gates to 
i put his name to the proposal, 

i There were those at Microsoft who thought Posner naive. The 
I government would never be satisfied, even if the company were 
I to sacrifice its firstborn - or, something rather more precious, its 
j source code. Others simply thought Draft 14 too draconian. But 
| although Gates could see the skeptics’ points, he was anxious to 
i put this whole nightmare behind him. He swallowed hard and 
i scrawled his signature. 

| The skeptics were right: It wasn’t enough. Yet Posner still 
I believed that a settlement could happen. For another month, he 
j kept churning out drafts - Draft 15, Draft 16, Draft 17. In the last 
; week in March, Posner asked Jackson for 10 days more; he was 
i near, very near, to securing a deal. (So certain was Judge Jackson 
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Court of Appeals chief justice Richard Posner 


that the case would be settled, 
he took off on vacation to San 
Francisco.) By March 29, Draft 
18 was complete. It reflected 
the DOJ’s final offer. 

In Gates’ office in Redmond, 
the chairman’s inner circle 
convened for one of the com¬ 
pany’s most fateful debates. 
Throughout the mediation, 
Gates had relied on this handful of people: Microsoft’s newly ele¬ 
vated CEO, Steve Ballmer; its general counsel, Bill Neukom; and 
the senior executives Paul Maritz, Jim Allchin, and Bob Muglia. 
The document before them required that Microsoft set a uniform 
price list for Windows; prohibited it from striking exclusive con¬ 
tracts with Internet service and content providers; forced it to 
open its application programming interfaces. And although Draft 
18 would let Microsoft add new features to Windows - features 
like Web browsing, which had provoked this lawsuit in the first 
place - PC makers would have the right to demand versions of the 
operating system without those features; and they would also be 
able to license the Windows source code, so they could modify the 
desktop, integrate rival software, or add features of their choosing. 

There were critics who would say this was all trivial tinkering, 
modest stuff of marginal utility. But the Microsoft high command 
didn’t see it that way. Even for those among them who’d been asked 
by Gates to be devil’s advocates in favor of settlement, Draft 18 was 
a bridge too far. It was not a proposal that Gates could sign on to. 

In Silicon Valley and in Washington, DC, Gates’ decision to 
reject Draft 18 was seen as the latest blunder in his three-year 
battle with the federal government. It was an act of bloody-mind¬ 
edness, of myopia, of hubris. But when I visited Gates recently in 
Redmond and asked him about his refusal to settle, he displayed 
not the slightest hint of doubt. The son of a lawyer, steeped in the 
language of contracts, Gates knew a bad deal when he saw one; 
and this was a deal that would have wrecked his business. Gates 
was aware that the courts were imperfect, and he considered 
Judge Jackson’s more imperfect than most. But Gates had “faith,” 
he told me, “that in the final analysis, the judicial system will 
come up with absolutely the right answer.” 

Whatever the logic of Gates’ gamble, its immediate effect was 
swift and irrevocable. On March 31, Microsoft sent material to 
Posner that would form the basis of Draft 19, which he then read 
by phone to the DOJ. The very next afternoon, April 1, still four 
days shy of his self-imposed deadline, the mediator declared his 
mediation a failure. 

In public, and even more pointedly in private, Microsoft blamed 
the breakdown on the coalition of state attorneys general who 
were the DOJ’s partners in prosecution. In the crazy final days of 
the negotiations, the states had sent Posner a set of their own 


demands - demands considerably in excess of the DOJ’s. In his 
only public statement on the talks, Posner was ambiguous about 
the precise cause of their collapse. Citing only “differences among 
the parties,” he praised the professionalism of Microsoft and the 
DOJ, but made no mention of the attorneys general. However, in 
an early working version of Posner’s statement that few people 
ever saw, the judge went out of his way to rap the states on the 
knuckles for their left-field intercession - while at the same time 
making clear that the truly insurmountable gap was “between” 
Microsoft and the DOJ. 

With the mediation kaput, Jackson hustled back from the coast 
and delivered his verdict on April 3. It was nearly as gruesome as 
everyone expected. A month later, the DOJ and the states asked 
that the court split Microsoft in two. A month after that, Jackson 
agreed, ordering exactly the breakup the government requested. 

It was the spring in Redmond when illusions were shattered, 
when old verities crumbled and the stock price tumbled, when 
everything that was solid melted into the air. By the time Jackson 
handed down his breakup order, Microsoft’s Nasdaq value had 
been chopped nearly in half since March - wiping out more than 
$200 billion in wealth. Competitors crowed. The press piled on. 
Private class-action antitrust lawyers began to swarm. In the mid¬ 
dle of June, Microsoft announced with great fanfare its grand new 
Internet strategy, and an industry that had so long hung on its 
every hiccup, that had trembled at the sound of its virtual foot¬ 
steps, dismissed the initiative as half-cooked vaporware - or, more 
charitably, yawned. Three months later, in mid-September, a year¬ 
long exodus of top executives reached its peak when Paul Maritz 
announced he was leaving the company. Even for the truest of 
true believers, faith had become a scarce commodity. 

THE HUMBLING of Microsoft is the last great business story of the 
20th century and the first great riddle of the 21st. There are fancier 
ways of putting it, but the riddle is this: How did it happen? 

Perhaps no corporation in history has ever risen so far so fast. 
Having celebrated its 25th anniversary this summer, Microsoft is 
no longer a babe in the woods. Yet among the totemic firms of the 
past century, from Standard Oil and US Steel to General Motors 
and General Electric, none attained such stature, power, or 
profitability in such a breathtakingly short span of time. Even in 
the computer industry, where the awareness of Microsoft’s ascent 
is acute, people often forget just how quickly it happened. As 
recently as 1992 or 1993, the company, though plenty influential, 
was hardly seen as an omnipotent leviathan. Five years later, that 
had changed. In the autumn of 1997, when the Justice Department 
first took after Microsoft in a serious way, Gates’ many rivals in 
Silicon Valley applauded. But their pleasure was tempered by a 

Contributing writer John Heilemann, who wrote “Fear and Trembling 
in Silicon Valley ” in Wired 8.03 , is working on a book about the Valley 
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the rough Silicon 

Valley equivalent 
of drawing a salary 
for breathing. 


perception that Microsoft 
was so indomitable, and the 
government so “dynamically 
anticlueful as one digital 
quip-merchant put it, that 

nothing much would come l-— 

of the DOJ’s pursuit. 

Theories abound as to why things turned out so spectacularly 
otherwise. Some now maintain that it was more or less inevitable; 
that Microsoft’s business practices, once brought to light, would 
be enough to convict it in any court in the land. As a DOJ lawyer 
once said to me, “It was the stuff they did before the case was even 
filed that sealed their fate.” Others suggest that Microsoft’s history 
was bound to catch up with it in other respects; that its enemies 
in the Valley were lying in wait, ready to strike at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. (Not surprisingly, this is a theory that Gates seems to favor.) 
Still others dwell on the tactical errors - on the ineptitude of 
Microsoft’s lawyers and its halting incompetence in the realm 
of high politics. And still others focus on Gates himself; on his 
arrogance, and the insularity and isolation of the culture he’d 
wrought. 

There are kernels of truth in each of these theories, but even 
taken together they fall short of eureka. What they fail to capture 
is the sometimes random confluence of forces: the way people 
with disparate agendas and mixed motivations came crashing 
together to produce an outcome that now seems obvious. 

All through its conduct, the Microsoft trial was compared to a 
war. “The War of the Roses,” said Judge Jackson, or “the fall of the 
House of Tudor. Something medieval.” But war is hell not just 
because it’s so bloody. War is hell because it’s so unpredictable, so 
chaotic, so hot and dusty and shot through with confusion. The 
Microsoft trial was a war that neither side actually wanted to 
fight, in which unexpected alliances arose and old enmities sur¬ 
faced at the most inopportune moments. It was war in which one 
hand rarely knew what the other was doing and carefully planned 
offensives ganged aft agley. Coincidence, timing, and blind shit- 
house luck all played their parts. And so did large acts of cowardice 
and small acts of courage, often committed by unknown soldiers. 

This is the story of the generals in that war, of Bill Gates and 
Bill Neukom, Joel Klein and David Boies. But it is also the story 
of the unknown soldiers - people you’ve never heard of, whose 
stories have never been told. It’s the story of Susan Creighton, 
the sweet-tempered antitrust lawyer who was Netscape’s secret 
weapon. It’s the story of Mark Tobey, the Texas crusader who 
took up the case when the Feds were still sleeping. It’s the story 
of Mike Hirshland, the Republican Senate aide who found in 
Microsoft an unlikely passion, and it’s the story of Dan Rubinfeld, 
the economist whose theories pushed the DOJ where it didn’t 
want to go. It’s the story of Steve McGeady, the Intel apostate who 
took the stand against Gates. And it’s the story of Mike Morris, 


the lawyer from Sun Microsystems who mounted a lobbying cam¬ 
paign that brought together some of Microsoft’s most powerful 
opponents, and that was one of the Valley’s most closely guarded 
secrets - until now. 

Acting sometimes in concert and sometimes alone, these anon¬ 
ymous characters and countless others like them accomplished 
things that had once seemed impossible. They thrust Silicon Valley 
neck-deep into the swamps of Washington, DC. They put the high 
tech industry’s dirty laundry on display for all to see. They made 
antitrust law into national news. And they felled a giant that had 
once seemed invincible. 

This is the story of the end of an era - and also of more than 
one kind of innocence. 


► II. THE CASE THAT ALMOST WASN’T 

THOUGH NO ONE at the company knew it at the time, Microsoft’s 
troubles with the Department of Justice began in earnest in the 
spring of 1996, with the literary aspirations of two amateur 
authors in Silicon Valley. Since 1990, when the Federal Trade 
Commission opened the first government probe into its practices, 
Microsoft had been under the antitrust microscope more or less 
constantly; not a year had passed without it receiving at least one 
civil investigative demand (CID) for documents. As one federal 
inquiry morphed into the next, Gates and Ballmer gradually came 
to see the investigations not merely as legal scrutiny but as a 
kind of proxy warfare (and, later, as nothing less than a vast high 
tech conspiracy) instigated by their rivals in the Valley and else¬ 
where. Yet as suspicious as they were about the source of their 
regulatory entanglements, Microsoft’s leaders could not have 
dreamed that so much damage would be unleashed by a quiet 
woman who called herself a “law-and-order Republican,” a shrill 
man who was regarded by some as mildly unhinged, and the book 
they wrote together - a book that was never published in any 
form, and whose contents, but for this story, would still be 
shrouded in secrecy. 

Susan Creighton and Gary Reback were not, however, your typi¬ 
cal wannabe wordsmiths. They were lawyers and antitrust spe¬ 
cialists with the Valley’s preeminent law firm, Wilson Sonsini 
Goodrich & Rosati. They were passionate, smart, articulate, and 
angry. They had been retained by Netscape to tell the world, not to 
mention the DOJ, about the myriad ways in which Microsoft was 
endeavoring to drive the pioneering startup six feet under. And 
they were rapidly approaching the end of their rope. 

It was Reback who served as the duo’s frontman. Throughout 
the computer business and the government, he was known as a 
guy who got paid to complain about Gates - the rough Silicon 
Valley equivalent of drawing a salary for breathing. Over the 
years, he had amassed a client roster that included some of the 
industry’s most prominent firms - from Apple and Sun to Borland 
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spirited, but ultimately futile, campaign in federal court to scuttle it. 

Indeed, all of Reback’s warnings went unheeded, with one 
exception. That fall, after Microsoft announced its plan to take 
over the financial-software firm Intuit for $1.5 billion, Reback, 
working primarily on behalf of an anonymous client (it was, in 
fact, the database company Sybase), prepared a white paper on 
the deal for the DOJ. Replete with novel economic concepts such 
as “network effects” and “increasing returns,” the paper argued 
that if the merger weren’t stopped, Microsoft would come to rule 
online financial services as it had the PC desktop. Reback was 
warned by the DOJ’s chief economist that his analysis might be 
rejected as “totally preposterous.” But it wasn’t. In April 1995, the 
government moved to block the deal, and, rather than wage a 
costly battle, Microsoft bailed. 

It was two months later, on June 21, that Reback received a 
call from Jim Clark, the chair of one of his firm’s newest clients, 
Netscape. Earlier that day, Clark said, a team of Microsoft execu¬ 
tives had visited Netscape’s headquarters, met with its CEO, Jim 
Barksdale, its technical wunderkind, Marc Andreessen, and its 
marketing chief, Mike Homer, and offered them a “special rela¬ 
tionship.” If Netscape would abandon much of the browser market 
to Microsoft; if it would agree not to compete with Microsoft in 
other areas; if it would let Microsoft invest in Netscape and have a 
seat on its board, everything between the two companies would be 
wine and roses. If not ... 

“They basically said, OK, we have this nice shit sandwich for 
you,” Mike Homer told me later. “You can put a little mustard on it 
if you want. You can put a little ketchup on it. But you’re going to 
eat the fucking thing or we’re going to put you out of business.” 

The next day, Reback phoned Joel Klein, the former deputy 
White House counsel who had recently been named the second- 


and Novell, though not all of them admitted it - and had earned a 
reputation as Redmond’s most relentless and strident critic. (The 
cover of Wired 5.08 declared him “Bill Gates’ Worst Nightmare.”) 

In Reback, Microsoft faced an adversary with a rare combina¬ 
tion of technical savvy and antitrust expertise. As an undergrad at 
Yale, he had worked his way through school programming com¬ 
puters for the economics department; as a law student at Stan¬ 
ford, he had studied antitrust under the late William Baxter, who, 
as head of the DOJ’s antitrust division under Ronald Reagan, 
would oversee the breakup of AT&T. Now in his late forties, 

Reback wore sharp suits, wire-rimmed glasses, and a perpetually 
pained expression. When he talked about Microsoft - which was 
pretty much constantly - his demeanor was fretfulness punctuated 
with blind outrage. His voice teetered on the edge of whine. “The 
only thing J. D. Rockefeller did that Bill Gates hasn’t done,” Reback 
would wail, “is use dynamite against his competitors!” Crusader 
and showboat, egotist and quote machine, he had a taste for 
avant-garde economic theories and a tendency to level extravagant 
accusations without much hard proof to back them up. He was, in 
the strictest sense, a zealot: a man both fanatical and fanatically 
earnest in his beliefs. Later, when the DOJ decided to go after 
Microsoft, a government lawyer was assigned to “deal” with 
Reback. “His heart’s in the right place,” this lawyer told me. “But 
he’s twisted. He leaves me these voicemails in the middle of the 
night, raving about all kinds of stuff. He really needs some help.” 
History might well have judged Reback a marginal figure, just 
another Gates-hating ranter, were it not for one inconvenient fact: 
Almost everything he claimed turned out to be true. 

Reback’s history with Microsoft was long, tangled, and not with¬ 
out its ironies. In the early 1980s, he secured for Apple the copy¬ 
right registration for the Macintosh graphical user interface, a 
copyright that would eventually be at the center of a protracted 
lawsuit with Microsoft. Not long afterward, a bearded, elfin entre¬ 
preneur from Berkeley appeared on Reback’s doorstep and asked 
for help in selling his fledgling software company. The company 
was called Dynamical Systems Research; the entrepreneur, 

Nathan Myhrvold. After Apple passed up the deal, Microsoft 
stepped in, buying Myhrvold’s firm and Myhrvold along with it. 
Forever after, Reback was convinced that this transaction was 
pivotal to the rise of Windows, a conclusion that filled him with 
no end of guilt. 

From then on, Reback became an anti-Microsoft missionary. As 
first the FTC and then the DOJ looked into the company, he pep¬ 
pered the Feds with briefs alleging a litany of predatory sins. In 
July 1994, the DOJ sued Microsoft for violating the Sherman Anti¬ 
trust Act - but then dropped the suit after entering into a consent 
decree with the company. The consent decree contained only a 
few mild curbs; Gates himself summarized its effect bluntly: 
“nothing.” At the behest of a clutch of Microsoft’s rivals in the Valley, 
who saw the decree as a Potemkin remedy, Reback spearheaded a 
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► Rebackand _ 

Creighton's white 
paper read less like 
a legal treatise 
than a true-crime 
potboiler, a high tech 
Executioner's Sonq. 


ranking lawyer in the antitrust 
division, and persuaded him to | 
send Netscape a CID for some 
detailed notes Andreessen had 
taken during the meeting. A 
few weeks later, Reback flew to Washington with Clark, 
Andreessen, and Homer to state their case in person. The DOJ 
lawyers listened politely, jotted a few things down, said thanks - 
and then promptly forgot about it. 

Thus began a pattern that would repeat itself again and again 
over the next two years. By the following spring, Barksdale & Co. 
were hearing a stream of reports about Microsoft’s efforts to “cut 
off Netscape’s air supply” - a phrase that would later acquire talis- 
manic status - not least that Microsoft had threatened to cancel 
Compaq Computer’s Windows license when Compaq tried to 
replace Internet Explorer with Netscape Navigator on some of its 
machines. With the browser war turning vicious and Netscape’s 
complaints to the government getting nowhere, Reback and the 
company’s general counsel, Roberta Katz, decided that desperate 
measures were in order. They would put Netscape’s story down on 
paper, find a publisher, and present their plight in the bookstores 
of America. 

Penning this opus would fall to Susan Creighton. Cerebral and 
literary where Reback was blustery and verbal, Creighton was a 
Harvard- and Stanford-educated attorney who had clerked on the 
Supreme Court for Justice Sandra Day O’Connor. On May 1, 
Creighton sat down at her desk at home, surrounded by reams of 
documents, her infant child perched on her lap, and began tap¬ 
ping away. 

Three months later, Creighton emerged with a 222-page piece of 
anti-Microsoft agitprop (with charts and tables courtesy of her 
husband, a local professor and desktop-publishing enthusiast). 

The tome would eventually bear the dust-dry title “White Paper 
Regarding Recent Anticompetitive Conduct of Microsoft Corpora¬ 
tion,” but it read less like a legal treatise than a true-crime pot¬ 
boiler, a high tech Executioner’s Song. Creighton spun the tale of 
Microsoft’s 20-year rise to power; of how it had employed a blend 
of strategic brilliance and nefarious tactics to destroy its competi¬ 
tors and hence “to acquire virtually complete control over what is 
arguably the most important tool in the American workplace”; 
and of how, faced with a potent new challenger, it had “engaged in 
a variety of anticompetitive acts that surpass its previous illegal 
conduct.” The white paper accused Gates and his lieutenants of 
first attempting to divide the browser market with Netscape, and 
then, when that failed, of using their muscle with Internet service 
providers and OEMs - original equipment manufacturers, as PC 
makers are known - to shut down Netscape’s distribution chan¬ 
nels. Creighton accused them of illegally tying their browser to 
Windows. And of predatory pricing. And of exclusive dealing. 

And even of offering “secret side payments potentially amounting 



to hundreds of millions of dollars” to distributors to keep Netscape 
software off their customers’ desktops. 

Even more incendiary was Creighton’s hypothesis as to 
Microsoft’s motives. With help from Reback and Garth Saloner, 
a leading-edge Stanford economist who had assisted in drafting 
the Intuit white paper, Creighton put forward a nuanced theory 
of “monopoly maintenance”: that Microsoft’s primary objective 
was not to dominate the browser market for its own sake, but 
rather to protect its dominance over operating systems. What 
Gates realized, Creighton argued, was that the browser was more 
than just another software application - it was potentially a rival 
platform that held out the possibility of turning Windows into a 
commodity, and, as Gates himself put it, an “all but irrelevant” 
commodity at that. 

“This is, at bottom, a very simple case,” the white paper con¬ 
cluded. “It is about a monopolist (Microsoft) that has maintained 
its monopoly (desktop operating systems) for more than ten years. 
That monopoly is threatened by the introduction of a new technol¬ 
ogy (Web software) that is a partial substitute - and, in time, could 
become a complete substitute - for the monopoly product. Before 
that can happen, the monopolist decides to eliminate its principal 
rival (Netscape), and thereby protect its continued ability to 
receive monopoly rents. The monopolist is aided by the fact that 
circumstances are ideal for its predatory strategy: The monopolist 
has vast resources, while its rival has very modest ones; barriers 
to entry are high; and, once the rival is out of the way, the monop¬ 
olist’s road ahead looks clear.” 

When Creighton and Reback delivered the white paper to 
Netscape, the reaction was curiously schizophrenic. On one hand, 
Creighton remembers, “Barksdale and the others said to us, 

Thank you! Someone has finally put into words what we’ve been 
trying to say; it’s like we’ve found our voice.’” Yet the white paper 
made chillingly clear just how dire Netscape’s situation was. “As 
people saw what their position looked like in black and white, 
there was increasing concern about making it public,” Creighton 
says. “They said, ‘Jesus, there’s no way we can let this get out.’” In 
particular, Barksdale was worried about the reaction of Wall 
Street. “My fear was that people would read it as the whinings of 
some sad-sack loser,” he told me. “What would the markets think 
if we said, ‘Well, if the government doesn’t help us, we’re 
doomed’?” 

And so it was determined that the Netscape white paper would 
have an audience of one: the DOJ. Creighton was crestfallen; 
Reback, enraged. For not only had the DOJ already demonstrated 
its lack of interest in Netscape’s ongoing evisceration, but now Joel 
Klein had been named the acting head of the antitrust division. 
Reback had no love for Klein, whose first major victory at the DOJ 
had come in 1995 when he defended the government’s consent 
decree with Microsoft against Reback’s challenge in federal court. 
Reback’s suspicions, along with those of many in the Valley, only 
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deepened when soon thereafter Klein took the lead in deciding 
that the DOJ would do nothing to halt Microsoft’s plan to put an 
icon for its fledgling online service, the Microsoft Network, on the 
Windows 95 desktop. 

For a brief moment, Reback’s pessimism seemed mistaken. In 
September 1996, not long after the white paper was shipped off to 
Washington, the DOJ announced it was opening an investigation 
into Microsoft’s Internet activities. Years later, after their triumph 
in court, Klein and his allies would point to this as evidence that, 
as soon as Netscape came forward with credible allegations, the 
DOJ jumped on the case like a dog on a bone. But this was revi¬ 
sionist history on a massive scale. The DOJ’s investigative team 
consisted of a couple of lawyers working part-time on the matter 
in the San Francisco field office. In the course of the next year - a 
year in which, for all practical purposes, Netscape was reduced to 
rubble - those DOJ lawyers sent a single CID to Microsoft, limited 
in scope to the company’s dealings with Internet access providers, 
and a single CID to Netscape. The San Francisco team, whose 
leader was a bookish fellow named Phil Malone, drove Reback to 
distraction. “One of them actually said to me, ‘browser, 
schmowser,”’ Reback recalls. 

If Klein wouldn’t act of his own volition, Reback and Creighton 
decided, they would simply have to goad him, or bait him, or 
shame him into doing it. The Netscape lawyers began lobbying 
anyone willing to lend them an ear. The FTC. The Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee. The European Commission. They drafted new 
white papers, these less secret. And they trawled for allies among 
firms outside Silicon Valley - American Airlines, Walt Disney, pub¬ 
lishers, banks - which might one day find themselves reliant on, 
or beholden to, Microsoft. 

The most promising nibble came from an unlikely pond: the 
office of the Texas Attorney General. Reback, of course, knew that 
Texas was home to a thriving high tech economy, and to two of the 
world’s biggest PC manufacturers, Compaq and Dell. What he 
wasn’t aware of was that it was also home to a populist, reformist 
assistant attorney general named Mark Tobey, who’d become sus¬ 
picious of Gates’ power after reading a story in Time magazine 
about the browser wars. Within weeks of examining the white 
paper, Tobey issued a set of CIDs to Microsoft and Netscape. When 
the documents arrived, he was fast persuaded the case was worth 
pursuing. From then on, Tobey became Reback’s staunchest ally in 
lobbying states’ attorneys general to look into Microsoft’s behavior. 

At first, the AGs were more than reluctant, but as the summer of 
1997 unfolded, Microsoft seemed intent on giving them reasons to 
change their minds. First there was an article in The Wall Street 
Journal in which Reback’s old friend Nathan Myhrvold was quoted 
as saying that Microsoft’s strategy for Internet commerce was to 
get a “vig” (short for “vigorish,” bookmakers’ slang for a cut of the 
action) from every transaction on the Net that used Microsoft 
technology - every transaction on the Net, that is. Then came sto¬ 


ries that Microsoft was negotiating a similar arrangement with 
cable-television firms when it came to digital TV. Then there was 
Microsoft’s investment in Apple, a deal which marked the official 
end of what was once computing’s fiercest rivalry and demon¬ 
strated that Steve Jobs’ company was dependent on Bill Gates’ for 
its very survival, and which was seen in the Valley as a mortal 
blow to Netscape, whose browser was being ousted from its last 
refuge, the Mac desktop. Suddenly, Reback’s alarums were being 
met with the most welcome three words an agitator can hear: 

“Tell us more.” 

His campaign finally starting to catch sparks, Reback submitted 
to the DOJ a second Netscape white paper - in which he and 
Creighton contended that Microsoft’s goal was to gain a chokehold 
over all of online commerce - and then quickly orchestrated a 
series of secret meetings with many of the allies he’d managed to 
round up, arranging for the DOJ’s Phil Malone to witness the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

For two solid days in the last week of August, Reback turned 
Wilson Sonsini’s Palo Alto offices into a kind of anti-Microsoft 
three-ring circus. In one conference room, lawyers on the staff of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee’s chair, Orrin Hatch, huddled with 
an assortment of Silicon Valley executives, collecting leads and 
gathering evidence of Microsoft’s alleged malfeasance. In another 
conference room down the hall, the general counsels to a number 
of Microsoft’s competitors, including Netscape, Sun, and Sabre - 
the airline industry’s computerized reservation system, which 
Microsoft planned to take on with its travel site Expedia.com - 
held brainstorming sessions to map out a wide-ranging political 
campaign against Redmond on the Hill, in the statehouses, and in 
the press. The meeting would prove to be the birth of ProComp, 
an anti-Microsoft lobbying outfit in Washington, DC. 

But neither of these was the center ring. That was in the law 
firm’s main conference room, where Mark Tobey, seated beside 
Malone, Reback, Creighton, Katz, and representatives from the 
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AG’s offices of several other states, conducted the first-ever deposi¬ 
tions in what would become US v. Microsoft. There, Andreessen, 
Homer, and other Netscape executives laid out detailed accounts 
of many of the incidents in the white papers, including, most 
important, the June 1995 meeting at which Microsoft had 
allegedly made its market-division proposal. Asked by Tobey why 
he’d taken notes on the meeting, Andreessen replied, “I thought 
that it might be a topic of discussion at some point with the US 
government on antitrust issues.” (During the trial, Microsoft 
would cite the comment as evidence that the meeting was a setup, 
and Netscape and the DOJ would retort that Andreessen was just 
being sarcastic. “Bullshit, on both counts,” Andreessen told me. 

“I’d read all the books. I knew their MO. We were a little startup. 
They were Microsoft, coming to town. I thought, Uh-oh. I know 
what happens now.”) 

Malone sat silently and took it all in. For the past year, he had 
been in charge of the DOJ’s desultory inquiry; now he was watch¬ 
ing as a state-level law-enforcement official - from Texas, no less 
- seized the initiative in an investigation of the world’s second 
most valuable corporation. Although Reback was taunting him 
mercilessly - “Phil, whaddaya think? That didn’t sound like a 
market-division proposal, now did it?” - Malone somehow man¬ 
aged not to lose his composure. Until the very end, that is. 

“When the depositions were over,” Reback recalls, “Tobey goes 
up to Malone and says, This looks like the endgame. The only 
remedy I can see is to break Microsoft up.’ And Malone turned 
purple. Purple! Here the DOJ isn’t doing anything, and Tobey is 
saying, Hey guys, it’s over. I really thought Phil was about to have 
a coronary.” 

For Reback and Creighton, the August meetings at Wilson Son- 
sini marked a turning point. The lawyers from the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee were leaning their way, and had started talking 
about the possibility of holding hearings on competition (or the 
lack thereof) in the software industry - and even, perhaps, of 
summoning Gates himself to Capitol Hill. Tobey and the states, a 
contingent that had grown to include Massachusetts and New 
York, were in hot pursuit. With the founding of ProComp, 
Microsoft’s congenitally disorganized competitors seemed for once 
to be getting their act together. And, through the good offices of a 
shaken Phil Malone, the Netscape attorneys had fired a loud, brac¬ 
ing shot across the DOJ’s bow. 

The message was clear: The Microsoft matter wasn’t going 
away. The real question, however, remained: Was Joel Klein 
finally ready to listen? 

► III. THE ACCIDENTAL TRUSTBUSTER 

MIKE HIRSHLAND thought not. Hirshland was Orrin Hatch’s num¬ 
ber two staffer on the Senate Judiciary Committee. He was barely 
30, garrulous, and wicked smart, a former clerk for Supreme 


Court Justice 
Anthony Kennedy. 
He was also a 
diehard Repub¬ 
lican, a free- 
marketeer, and 
therefore a man 
instinctively 
averse to govern¬ 
ment meddling in 



Senate Judiciary Committee's Mike Hirshland 


the affairs of commerce. But what Hirshland had learned about 
Microsoft’s behavior troubled him deeply. Returning to Washing¬ 
ton from the Valley in the fall of 1997, he began calling up com¬ 
puter manufacturers such as Compaq and Internet service 
providers such as EarthLink to see if the allegations in the white 
papers about Microsoft’s exclusionary practices held water. After 
a few weeks of poking around, he was convinced that “this was 
pretty damn serious.” 

On a gorgeous autumn day, Hirshland and the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee’s chief counsel went down to the DOJ to meet Klein and 
his deputies. “They told us, Tf what you’re basing this on are the 
Netscape white papers, forget about it,”’ Hirshland recalls. “They 
said, ‘A lot of those leads just didn’t pan out. Reback? You can’t 
trust that guy; he makes stuff up. And besides, we’re not really 
sure that tying the browser to the operating system is illegal 
anyway.’ ” 

“What about all the exclusionary contracts?” Hirshland coun¬ 
tered. “What about the OEMs? The ISPs? EarthLink? AOL? Gate¬ 
way? Compaq?” Klein and his team fell silent. “Next thing you 
know,” Hirshland told me, “they had their notebooks out and were 
writing everything down.” 

Afterwards, Hirshland and his boss walked back to the Hill. 
“Jesus Christ, that was all news to them!” Hirshland exclaimed. 
“Those guys aren’t going to do jack.” 

This was not a unique assessment in the fall of 1997. Joel Klein 
had been around Washington a long time, and a fairly clear con¬ 
sensus had emerged as to what kind of an antitrust chief he was 
likely to be. Klein was brilliant, scholarly, and sophisticated; also 
careful, cautious, and pathologically pragmatic. Politically astute 
and avowedly pro-business, he was nobody’s idea of a tough-talk¬ 
ing trustbuster in the tradition of Teddy Roosevelt or William 
Howard Taft. He would only take cases he knew he could win. And 
so, therefore, he’d leave Microsoft alone. 

In his early fifties, Klein is short and slight, with a perpetual tan 
and a shiny bald pate. He walks and talks softly, and seems on first 
inspection to carry no stick at all. The son of a postman, he grew 
up in Queens, hoping to be a professional athlete. Robbed of that 
dream by the cruelties of genetics, he focused on academics, grad¬ 
uating magna cum laude from both Columbia University, where 
he majored in economics, and Harvard Law School. After stints as 
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“Of course I heard,” Klein told me later. “It did make me smile 
when Microsoft said I was carrying Netscape’s water.” 

Yet even if Reback’s finaglings didn’t hurt Netscape’s cause, they 
certainly didn’t help. “The situation wasn’t good,” says Christine 
Varney, who became Netscape’s chief Washington counsel that fall 
and was an old friend of Klein’s. “Netscape found itself in a posi¬ 
tion where its principal antitrust lawyer had fought tooth and nail 
to defeat Joel’s nomination, and now, lo and behold, Joel was the 
antitrust AG. As I said: not good.” 

In the DOJ’s antitrust division, Klein was surrounded by lawyers 
so sober they made him look impetuous. But there was one dis¬ 
senter to the hypercautious consensus: Dan Rubinfeld, a joint 
professor of law and economics at UC Berkeley, who had just 
taken over, at Klein’s invitation, as the division’s chief economist. 
Another small bald man with a low-key demeanor and a high- 
pitched metabolism, Rubinfeld seemed at first glance no more 
likely than his boss be eager to take a whack at Bill Gates. As a 
private-sector consultant, Rubinfeld had a lengthy record of 
appearing as an expert witness in corporate lawsuits, almost 
always on the side of the defense. In fact, years before, Rubinfeld 
had served as Microsoft’s main expert in its prolonged, and suc¬ 
cessful, copyright litigation with Apple. “I had no anti-Microsoft 
bias when I got here,” he told me. “I knew those people well. I 
respected them. I had spent a lot of time up there.” Rubinfeld 
paused. “Though I don’t expect I’ll get another invitation to Red¬ 
mond anytime soon.” 

When Rubinfeld took a look at the white papers, what struck 
him wasn’t so much the catalogue of abuses they accused 
Microsoft of perpetrating as the clarity of Reback and Creighton’s 
analysis. Since the 1970s, antitrust economics had been dominated 
by the free-market orthodoxies brought into vogue by a group of 
University of Chicago scholars such as Milton Friedman and 
Ronald Coase, who argued that the market functioned so well that 
government intervention was unnecessary and even harmful. As 
an academic, Rubinfeld was part of a growing vanguard of “post- 
Chicago School” economists who rejected those orthodoxies; Garth 
Saloner, the Stanford professor who worked with Creighton and 
Reback, was another. Like Saloner, Rubinfeld had spent the past 
few years thinking about dynamic high tech industries and had 
embraced the new economic ideas, from network effects to tech¬ 
nological “lock-in,” being advanced to explain how such industries 
work - ideas at the heart of the Netscape briefs. 

The more Rubinfeld studied the situation, the more he worried 
about the impending launch of the new version of Microsoft’s 
browser, IE4, which was designed to be more tightly bound to 
Windows than any previous browser had been. “Nobody would 
fight over which browser is on the desktop,” Saloner told Rubin¬ 
feld at a meeting engineered by Reback. “This is about control of 
the gateway to electronic commerce. This is about somebody” - 
Microsoft - “potentially owning commerce. We’re talking airlines, 


a clerk to Justice Lewis Powell and an advocate for the mentally 
ill, he went on to be a founding partner in a boutique Washington 
law firm specializing in complex trial and appellate work. In the 
1980s, he earned a reputation as one of the most accomplished 
Supreme Court advocates of his generation, arguing eleven cases 
before the Court and winning eight - a record he may yet have the 
chance to improve in the Microsoft case. 

For Klein, who had wanted badly to be Solicitor General, the 
antitrust post was a consolation prize - and a prize, in the end, 
that was almost denied him. Having sailed through his confirma¬ 
tion hearings in the spring of 1997, he hit unexpectedly turbulent 
waters in the Senate when his name came up for final approval, in 
large part because of his approval of the controversial merger of 
the phone giants Bell Atlantic and Nynex. “We’ve got an antitrust 
fellow here who rolls over and plays dead,” said Senator Ernest 
Hollings of South Carolina, one of several who put a formal hold 
on his nomination. With The New York Times calling Klein “a weak 
nominee” and editorializing that the administration should with¬ 
draw him, and with his opponents obstinate and apparently com¬ 
mitted, he seemed for a moment to be in serious trouble. 

What few people knew was that one of those opponents was 
Gary Reback, who lobbied Senator Conrad Burns of Montana to 
put a hold on Klein as well. On Capitol Hill, where the only thing 
that moves faster than a senator sprinting toward a TV camera is 
confirmation scuttlebutt, word spread quickly about Reback’s 
maneuvers, and found its way, inevitably, to the ears of Joel Klein. 
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cars, banks, you name it.” 

At Rubinfeld’s urging, Klein called Phil Malone in San Francisco 
and told him to send another CID to Microsoft. Broader than the 
CID a year earlier, it focused particularly on the company’s OEM 
licensing agreements with respect to IE4. As the Microsoft papers 
began to pour in, the DOJ was startled not only by what they said 
but by the sheer baldness of how they said it. Two emails sent in 
late 1996 and early 1997 from Jim Allchin, Microsoft’s top Win¬ 
dows executive, to Gates’ third-in-command, Paul Maritz, stood 
out. In one, Allchin began, “I don’t understand how IE is going to 
win. The current path is simply to copy everything that Netscape 
does packaging and product-wise. Let’s suppose IE is as good as 
Navigator/ Communicator. Who wins? The one with 80% market 
share ... My conclusion is that we must leverage Windows more.” 
In the other, he wrote, “You see browser share as job 1. The real 
issue deals with not losing control of the APIs on the client and 
not losing control of the end-user experience ... We have to be 
competitive with [browser] features, but we need something more 
- Windows integration.” 

Soon the investigators also had in hand evidence supporting 
several key allegations by Hirshland about exclusionary contracts 
with OEMs and ISPs, and especially about Microsoft having 
threatened to revoke Compaq’s Windows license if it removed IE 
in favor of Navigator. 

Yet even then, a debate raged in the DOJ about what to do. 

There were many voices who urged Klein to hold his fire; to inves¬ 
tigate further and bring a broad lawsuit, if it was justified, later. 
Rubinfeld disagreed. Under the 1995 consent decree, Microsoft 
was prohibited from requiring OEMs to license any other product 
as a condition of their Windows licenses. But according to 
Microsoft’s marketing plans, that was exactly what it intended to 
do with IE4. Indeed, the DOJ now had proof that Microsoft had 
been doing the same for some time with IE3. Why not simply sue 
the company for violating the consent decree, Rubinfeld asked, 
and put off any decision about a broader case until later? “The 
browser market hasn’t tipped yet, but it’s really close,” he said. By 
filing a narrow case now, perhaps the DOJ could keep that from 
happening. 

Klein had entered the DOJ with little background in antitrust. 
But in the past two years, he’d learned enough to know that the 
issues of “tying” and bundling were some of the murkiest areas in 
antitrust law - areas made even murkier by the subtle and 
abstract nature of the product in question: code. Still, it was hard 
for Klein to imagine a clearer case of illegal tying than the one 
Microsoft was planning with IE4, nor one more manifestly at odds 
with the letter and the spirit of the consent decree. Moreover, he 
was aware that in the few months since his confirmation the polit¬ 
ical winds around Microsoft had shifted appreciably. He knew that 
the contingent of states looking into the company, which seemed 
to swell by the week, was charging ahead, and was likely to take 



action whether he did or not. After a few more conversations 
between his staff and Mike Hirshland, he knew that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was planning to hold hearings. He knew that 
Democrats on the Hill still had doubts about whether he had the 
stomach to joust with big business. And, while he still was far 
from sure about bringing a broader suit, he sensed in his gut this 
was one he could win. 

And so, on October 20,1997, Klein stood next to Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Janet Reno, with flashbulbs popping and cameras whirring, 
as she announced that the DOJ was not only steeking' an injunction 
against Microsoft for violating the consent decree, but was asking 
a federal court to impose a fine of $1 million a day - the largest 
civil fine in Justice Department history - until the company 
stopped tying its browser to Windows. “Even as we go forward 
with this action today,” Klein added, “we also want to make clear 
that we have an ongoing and wide-ranging investigation to deter¬ 
mine whether Microsoft’s actions are stifling innovation and con¬ 
sumer choice.” 

Out in Silicon Valley, Gary Reback heard that, laughed, and 
wondered if Klein was just blowing smoke. “This filing is a fine 
first step, but it’s only a first step,” Reback muttered to me over the 
phone. “All we can do is hope that it’s just the first shoe to drop.” 

What no one could have guessed - not Reback, not Klein, and 
certainly not Gates - was that, for Microsoft, it was the start of a 
hailstorm of footwear that would continue, amazingly and unabat- 
edly, for the next three years. 


► IV. THE SHADOW OF THE MAN 

THE MORNING the news from Washington broke, Gates was in the 
high desert outside Phoenix, attending a high-end high tech con¬ 
ference called Agenda at the famously opulent Phoenician Hotel. 
That night, rather than mingle with the rest of the industry’s A-list 
- Andy Grove, John Chambers, Steve Case, Scott McNealy - at the 
official dinner, Microsoft’s CEO retreated to a private supper with 
a handful of friends. When the conversation turned to the DOJ, he 
explained in a tone at once dismissive and defiant why the govern¬ 
ment was wrong, why Microsoft was right, and why, in the end, he 
had nothing to worry about. Gates held forth at some length on 
these subjects, but it was a single sentence from his former girl¬ 
friend, the Silicon Valley venture capitalist Ann Winblad, who had 
spent the better part of the day holed up with him in his room as 
he absorbed the details of the case, that most perfectly captured 
his reaction to the lawsuit: 

“These people have no idea who they’re dealing with.” 

The next day, the man the government was dealing with took 
his turn on the Agenda stage. Dressed in a madras-plaid shirt and 
a pair of khakis, Gates laid out his company’s arguments in 
unequivocal terms: that the consent decree specifically allowed 
Microsoft to develop “integrated products,” and that IE was just 
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such a product - fundamentally melded into Windows. “There’s no 
magic line between an application and an operating system that 
some bureaucrat in Washington should draw. It’s like saying that 
as of 1932, cars didn’t have radios in them, so they should never 
have radios in them.” The central question, Gates contended, was 
this: “Is one company excluded from innovation, or not?” 

From the audience, Gates was asked about public opinion, 
about the growing sense, not only in Washington but in the indus¬ 
try at large, that Microsoft was wielding its power too wantonly. 
“You’re sort of asking us if we’re going to change, to start telling 
engineers, ‘Slow down, slow down. Go home,”’ Gates replied. “No, 
we’re not.” 

Through most of the session, Gates was calm and collected, if 
occasionally curt. Then Rob Glaser, a former protege of his at 
Microsoft and now the CEO of the Web media-streaming firm 
RealNetworks, stepped up to the microphone. “Bill, do you really 
think there is no limit to what should or should not be included in 
the operating system?” Glaser asked. “If there is a limit, who 
should set it? Microsoft? The Justice Department?” 

“Look, look, this is called capitalism!” Gates snapped. “We cre¬ 
ate a product called Windows. Who decides what’s in Windows? 
The customers who buy it.” 

For Gates, the Q&A at Agenda was a gentle preview of what lay 
ahead. Although the DOJ was the primary provocateur, it wasn’t 
the only one. The European Commission had opened an investiga¬ 
tion of its own. Soon, the Japanese government would do the 
same. Ralph Nader, the old economy’s hoariest rabble-rouser, was 
organizing an anti-Microsoft summit in Washington, featuring 
some of Redmond’s most vocal foes. One of them was Sun CEO 
Scott McNealy, who had just filed a separate lawsuit over 
Microsoft’s use of the trendy software technology Java, in which 
Sun accused Microsoft of breach of contract, trademark infringe¬ 
ment, false advertising, and unfair competition. 

Thus in the fall of 1997 did Microsoft find itself subject to a 
degree of public scrutiny unlike any it had received in its 20-year 
history. Its reaction was telling. 

First there was Steve Ballmer, standing on a stage in San Jose a 
few days after the DOJ’s filing, bellowing, “To heck with Janet 
Reno!” Then there was Microsoft’s first formal response to the 
case, a legal memorandum which labeled the DOJ’s arguments 
“perverse,” “uninformed,” “misguided,” “misleading,” “wrong,” 

“just wrong,” “simply wrong,” and “without merit,” and which 
suggested that the government was acting not on behalf of con¬ 
sumers but the company’s competitors. 

Then there was the business with the ham sandwich. When the 
DOJ issued its reply brief to Microsoft’s memorandum, one pas¬ 
sage stood out. “Microsoft asserts that ‘integrated’ means whatever 
Microsoft says it means,” the brief said. “Indeed, in its discussions 
with the government before the Petition was hied, Microsoft flatly 
stated that its interpretation of the [consent decree] would enable 


it to require OEMs to put ‘orange juice’ or ‘a ham sandwich’ in the 
box with a PC preinstalled with Windows 95.” 

This was true. At a meeting with the DOJ before Klein pulled 
the trigger, Richard Urowsky of the New York firm Sullivan & 
Cromwell - Microsoft’s primary outside legal counsel - had let his 
hair for the dramatic flourish run away with him. Even today, 
three years later, Microsoft’s legal team still fumes over what it 
calls the government’s “ham-sandwich leak.” “It was taken totally 
out of context,” a Microsoft lawyer tells me. “What he said was, 

‘We could put in a ham sandwich, but nobody would buy it.’ It was 
a perfectly legitimate thing to say. People wouldn’t buy it if we put 
a ham sandwich in the OS. It was a metaphor for consumer 
choice.” Unfortunately for Microsoft, Urowsky’s declamation, 
repeated endlessly in the press, was taken as another sort of 
metaphor entirely: a metaphor for its arrogance, for its unwilling¬ 
ness to acknowledge any limits to its power. 

As autumn began to fade into winter, Microsoft was being 
roughed up in the media, and the company’s reaction seemed to 
grow only more clumsy and paranoid each day. The trend reach 
new heights at its annual shareholders meeting, when Gates 
lashed out at the “witch-hunt atmosphere” being ginned up by his 
enemies in the Valley and in DC. All through its history, Microsoft 
had been adroit, even masterful, at presenting its image to the 
public; now it seemed to be melting down. The sight was so 
strange, so unexpected, I was sure the press accounts were conjur¬ 
ing an exaggerated impression. There was no way the company 
could really be as rattled as it seemed. 

Then I went to see Steve Ballmer. 

Ballmer is Gates’ best friend, a classmate of his at Harvard who 
worked briefly at Procter & Gamble and spent a year at Stanford’s 
business school before joining Microsoft in 1980. He has worn a 
number of official hats at the company, but, unofficially, he has 
always been Gates’ number two. If Gates is Microsoft’s ego, 
Ballmer - beefy, boisterous, a natural-born cheerleader - is its 
rampaging id. 

Even so, I was unready for what occurred when we met on a 
chill December afternoon in San Francisco, where Ballmer had 
come to deliver a speech to some customers. Sitting in a window¬ 
less conference room at the Westin St. Francis hotel, I asked 
Ballmer about an internal Microsoft document concerning 
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Microsoft’s licensing of Java, which had come to light in the DOJ’s 
investigation. In it, Paul Maritz stated that the company’s goal was 
to “get control of” and “neutralize” Java, whose cross-platform 
raison d’etre was seen as posing a threat to Windows. Scott 
McNealy had told me he considered the document prima facie 
evidence that Microsoft had signed its contract in bad faith. I 
asked Ballmer if McNealy was right. 

“Sun is just a very dumb company,” Ballmer began. 

“We always honored our license. We always intended to. We 
always have.” His voice quickly rising, Ballmer continued, “Sun 
wasn’t confused. We weren’t coming in there saying, Hallelujah, 
brother! We love you, Sun! We said, We don’t like you as a com¬ 
pany - nice people; I like Scott - and you don’t like us! We said, 
Hey Sun, you want to get on the back of us and ride, baby, ridel 
You want on? OK, here’s the terms!” 

Ballmer’s face was beet-red now, and he was screaming so 
loudly that, had there been any windowshades, they would have 
been rattling. Up on his feet, leaning across the table so that his 
face was no more than 6 inches from mine, pounding his meaty 
fists on the tabletop so hard that my tape recorder leapt and skit¬ 
tered, he roared, “Nobody was ever one little teeny tiny bit con¬ 
fused that we and Sun had this wonderful dovetailing of strategic 
interests! Those sub-50-IQ people who work at Sun who believe 
that are either uninformed, crazy, or sleeping!” 

I took this as a Yes. 

EXTENDING a long middle finger to the government and your com¬ 
petitors is not conventional behavior among the top executives of 
most blue-chip companies. But, of course, Microsoft was different 
- self-consciously so. Populated by an army of young men 
(mainly), most of them unusually bright, many of them abnor¬ 
mally wealthy, working endless hours and pulling frequent all- 
nighters, Microsoft has always retained the air of a fraternity - a 
fraternity of rich eggheads, but a fraternity nonetheless. For years, 
Softies were wont to sport buttons that read FYIFV: Fuck You, 

I’m Fully Vested. Another favorite acronym, meant to suggest how 
far the company would go, in Ballmer’s words, to “get the busi¬ 
ness, get the business, get the business,” was BOGU: Bend Over, 
Grease Up. 

Machismo, callowness, and profanity are not exactly unique to 
Microsoft. What is unique, however, is the intense insularity of the 
Redmond culture. Situated hundreds if not thousands of miles 
from its competitors and partners, staffed mostly by folks who 
have never worked anywhere else, Microsoft is the frat house from 
another planet. Time and again, its engineers express apparently 
genuine surprise and a lack of comprehension that other high tech 
companies harbor deep and abiding suspicions of their employer. 
Even Ballmer, a sharp guy despite all the hollering, was quoted 
this past June in Newsweek saying, “People say a lot of things 
about us, but never has anyone said we’re untrustworthy.” Hello? 



► "Microsoft is a 
company run by 
engineers. 
Engineers like 
simplicity. They 
don't like nuance. 
That's how Bill sees 
the world. And if 
it's how Bill sees 
the world, it's how 
Microsoft sees 
the world." 


At the very heart of the 
Microsoft culture is technol¬ 
ogy - an assertion that will 
sound either axiomatic or 
ludicrous depending on 
your prejudices. To most 
Americans, Microsoft is 
more than a technology 
culture; it is the technology 
culture. In the Valley, 
though, the view is differ¬ 
ent. There, even among 
some Microsoft allies, it is an article of faith that the company is 
incapable of innovating; that it is a copycat, a “fast follower,” an 
assimilator of breakthroughs achieved elsewhere; that its prod¬ 
ucts, despite their awesome popularity, are crashingly mediocre. 

No matter what outsiders may think, Microsoft executives fer¬ 
vently believe that their company does in fact innovate, a belief 
they support by pointing to the extraordinary $3 billion the com¬ 
pany spends each year on research and development, in areas 
ranging from voice recognition to artificial intelligence. Yet start¬ 
ing in the early 1990s, the company also devoted vast resources to 
buffing its image, waging multimillion-dollar advertising cam¬ 
paigns and carefully orchestrating press coverage to turn 
Microsoft, Windows, and Gates himself into household names. 

One of the clearest indications that Microsoft was becoming as 
much a marketing culture as an engineering culture came in 
1994, with the hiring of Robert Herbold as chief operating officer. 
A mild fellow of middling age, middling stature, and a certain 
bland charm, Herbold was a computer-science PhD who had risen 
to become the top marketing executive at Procter & Gamble. He 
spoke the lingo of branding, of corporate identity, of making 
“deposits” in the “key mental bank accounts” of customers. On 
arriving at Microsoft, he quickly implemented the full comple¬ 
ment of consumer-research techniques that he’d used at P&G, 
from extensive polling to focus groups. 

As Microsoft began its recalcitrant flailing in the fall of 1997,1 
couldn’t help wondering what Herbold was thinking. Here was his 
company, violating every conceivable rule in the big-brand hand¬ 
book of crisis management. Consider: What would McDonald’s do 
if it found itself in similar straits? What would Coca-Cola do? Or 
Disney? Answer: Their CEOs would appear on the DOJ’s doorstep 
and ask, in voices sugary with solicitude, What can we do to make 
the problem go away? Yet this approach never seemed to have 
occurred to anyone at Microsoft. A few months later I visited Her¬ 
bold in Redmond and asked if it made sense to interpret the com¬ 
pany’s belligerence as a sign that Microsoft had failed to 
internalize the idea that its success rested on its image as well as 
its technology. 

“Yeah, it does,” Herbold said. “But there comes a point in any 
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company’s life where, if a fundamental principle as to how you 
operate is being threatened, you have no choice but to stand tall.” 
Like Gates and everyone else I spoke to at Microsoft, Herbold was 
adamant that the consent-decree case threatened to undermine 
the company’s ability to innovate. If thwarting that meant extreme 
and even potentially self-destructive measures, so be it. 

“Always keep in mind, Microsoft is a company run by engi¬ 
neers,” a departed Microsoft executive, himself an engineer, said 
to me later. “Engineers like simplicity. They like clarity. They like 
rules. They don’t like nuance. They don’t like shades of gray. 
They’re totally binary. Ones or zeros. Black or white. Right or 
wrong. Innovate or not innovate. That’s how Bill sees the world. 
And if it’s how Bill sees the world, it’s how Microsoft sees the 
world. 

“Remember, no one has ever accused Microsoft of being a 
democracy.” 

NOWHERE in the annals of modern business has Emerson’s apercu 
that “an institution is the lengthened shadow of one man” held 
more abundantly true than at Microsoft. From the moment the 
company was founded, everything about it - good and bad, strong 
and weak - has been a pure crystalline reflection of Gates’ mind, 
his personality, his character. In the computer industry, few 
founders have been able or willing to stick with their firms as 
they’ve grown, guiding them from birth to maturity. Scott McNealy 
is a notable exception; so is Larry Ellison, of Oracle. But although 
McNealy and Ellison are both forceful and dynamic CEOs, neither 
has ever come close to exerting the type of hold over his company 
that Gates has always maintained over Microsoft. 

Gates inspires this intense following without being, in any con¬ 
ventional sense, a charismatic or especially winning figure. What 
he is, is very smart, and in the Microsoft culture that he himself 
has engendered, smartness is valued above all. “There are proba¬ 
bly more smart people per square foot right here than anywhere 
else in the world,” the former Microsoft executive Mike Maples 
has said. “But Bill is just smarter.” 

The slavish fealty accorded Gates at Microsoft draws gales of 
derision from critics and competitors. Netscape’s former counsel, 
Roberta Katz, says it was the “blind obedience, the willingness to 
suspend all judgment and follow the party line, all this zombielike 
devotion to the Maximum Leader” that led Microsoft inexorably to 
its fate in the courts. “It’s the whole voice-of-God thing,” says Bill 
Joy, Sun’s chief scientist. “They’re always asking, What would Bill 
think? As if Bill’s the oracle. As if Bill knows best. It’s hard to be 
creative in that kind of environment, and it’s very hard to do 
clean-sheet work, because all the old stuff is the oracle’s stuff, and 
who’s going to tear that up to start fresh? It’s why they can’t inno¬ 
vate no matter how many smart people they hire.” Gates, says Joy, 
is “the low priest of a low cult.” 

While the notion that Gates is a technological genius is a central 
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part of his public legend, the depiction elicits eye-rolling (and less 
charitable responses) in computing circles, where his technical 
gifts are regarded almost universally as solid but unexceptional. 
“Neither Bill nor Paul [Allen] was tremendously technically 
sophisticated when they started Microsoft, and they’re not now,” 
says David Liddle, the former director of Allen’s now-defunct 
think tank, Interval Research, and a friend of both men. In 25 
years working in software, Gates personally has made no 
significant contributions to computer science. He holds but one 
patent. Yet at Microsoft, top-flight scientists speak of his technical 
fluency in tones of awe. Gates, they say, is a fox and not a hedge¬ 
hog; a technologist whose strength is breadth, not depth. Craig 
Mundie, the Microsoft executive who has spent more time recently 
with Gates discussing the future of technology than anyone, told 
me, “Bill’s great gift is synthesis: his ability to accumulate a huge 
amount of information and then synthesize it on a grand scale.” 

In a way, the myth of Gates as a mighty technologist has over¬ 
shadowed his rightful claim to genius as a businessman. Of 
course, Gates is often credited, and justly so, with being among 
the first to discern that software could be the basis of an enter¬ 
prise; with having appreciated that software, not hardware, was 
where the serious money would be made in personal computing; 
and with having shrewdly persuaded IBM, when it asked 
Microsoft to provide an operating system for its first PC, in 1980, 
to allow his firm to retain the rights to that software, MS-DOS. But 
Gates’ insights were far more sweeping than that. Before he 
arrived on the scene, the computer industry had always been 
organized vertically. That is, it consisted of companies like IBM 
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and DEC that built their own machines, designed and manufac¬ 
tured their own chips, and developed their own operating systems 
and applications, all of them proprietary. Side by side with Intel’s 
CEO, Andy Grove, Gates envisioned a different structure, a hori¬ 
zontal structure, in which specialized competition would take 
place in each layer of the industry: chip company versus chip 
company, software company versus software company, computer 
company versus computer company. He figured out, again with 
Grove, that the position of maximum power and profit in this new 
structure came from owning one of two critical industry stan¬ 
dards: the OS or the microprocessor. And, finally, he understood 
that Microsoft’s control of the OS standard could be leveraged in 
ways that would give the company enormous advantages in com¬ 
peting for other software markets. 

Gates’ strategic foresight was twinned to a tactical discipline 
and a single-mindedness that were unusually fierce. For a long 
time, he seemed oblivious to the marginalia of corporate life, the 
perks and the status symbols, that distract so many executives. His 
office was modest. He disdained titles. He flew coach. And while 
he never suffered from a deficit of ego, he was relatively immune 
to intellectual vanity, keeping close tabs on ideas and trends gain¬ 
ing currency beyond Microsoft’s borders. “He carefully reads the 
wind and weather,” Liddle says, “and he does not have false pride 
about admitting he’s wrong” - as he did most famously in turning 
Microsoft around in the mid-1990s after initially missing the 
emergence of the Internet. 

Nor was he prone to technical vanity. Where other high tech 
CEOs wasted time and money pursuing perfect, elegant solutions, 
Gates refused to let the great be the enemy of the good, or even to 
let the good be the enemy of the minimally serviceable. Over and 
over, he attacked new markets with the same pragmatic sequence 
of moves: Dive in fast with a half-assed product to establish an 
early foothold, improve it steadily (even Microsofties joke that the 
company never gets anything right until version 3.0), then use 
clout, low prices, and any other means necessary to gobble up the 
market. About the extent of Microsoft’s appetites, Gates and his 
lieutenants were unabashed. “My job is to get a fair share of the 
software applications market,” Mike Maples said in 1991, on the 
eve of the launch of Office. “And, to me, that’s 100 percent.” 

Gates’ hunger for new conquests left a trail of bloody bodies 
strewn in Microsoft’s wake. Digital Research. WordPerfect. Novell. 
Lotus. Borland. Apple. “Bill [had an] incredible desire to win, and 
to beat other people,” ex-Microsoft executive Jean Richardson 
recalled in the PBS documentary Triumph of the Nerds. “At 
Microsoft, the whole idea was that we would put people under.” 

But while Gates’ style of competition was at once relentless and 
remorseless, it seemed to be fueled as much by anxiety as by cru¬ 
elty. Long before Andy Grove made “Only the paranoid survive” 
the watchphrase of Silicon Valley, Gates was living the mantra at 
Microsoft. “Bill runs scared much more than people think,” says 


William Randolph Hearst III, a Valley venture capitalist and one of 
Gates’ closer friends. “He does what he does out of fear, not 
sadism. The history of business is full of guys looking out the 
50th-story window of their corporate headquarters, seeing some 
little pipsqueaks down below, and going, ‘Oh, forget it; how could 
they ever threaten us?’ And then getting their clocks cleaned. Bill 
just knows he doesn’t want to be one of those guys.” 

Or, as Gates himself said to me one day in his office, “The fact 
that you can’t name the place you’re going to die doesn’t mean you 
shouldn’t pay attention to your health.” 

THE MORTALITY of skyscraper-dwelling overlords was a phe¬ 
nomenon with which Gates was intimately familiar. When his 
company’s partnership with IBM began, Big Blue was arguably 
the exemplary corporation of the modern age. It was 3,000 times 
the size of Microsoft and had defined commercial computing for 
three decades. “It’s easy to forget how pervasive IBM’s influence 
over this industry was,” Gates recalled. “When you talk to people 
who’ve come into the industry recently, there’s no way you can 
get it into their heads: IBM was the environment.” Then the men 
from Armonk met Gates, and everything changed. By the early 
1990s, not only had IBM’s hegemony been shattered, but the com¬ 
pany was on the ropes - losing billions of dollars a year, laying 
off employees by the thousands, struggling for its very survival. 
Meanwhile, Microsoft was ascendant. In January 1993 it surpassed 
IBM in market value and never looked back; a few weeks later, 
IBM’s board tried in vain to recruit Gates to become the company’s 
chair. The role reversal was complete: Microsoft was now the 
environment. 

The fall of IBM was a seminal experience for Gates and 
Ballmer, shaping their perspectives in countless ways, both obvi¬ 
ous and subtle. “If you asked me where I learned more about busi¬ 
ness than anyplace else, I wouldn’t point to school, I wouldn’t 
point to my two years at Procter & Gamble, I wouldn’t point to 
Microsoft,” Ballmer told me. “I would point to my 10 years work¬ 
ing with IBM.” With the passage of time, he and Gates would come 
to extol and emulate IBM’s strengths - its devotion to research, its 
attentiveness to customers. But during Microsoft’s formative years, 
their opinions were somewhat less favorable. 

“We hated IBM,” says Peter Neupert, a former Microsoft execu¬ 
tive who worked with Big Blue on the joint development of the 
operating system OS/2 and is now the CEO of drugstore.com. “We 
hated their decisionmaking process, which was incredibly bureau¬ 
cratic and stilted. We hated their silly rules and requirements; the 
red tape was unbelievable. And we had zero respect for their engi¬ 
neering talent. The core of Microsoft is: Great talent matters. We 
had a great team; theirs was big, slow, and sloppy.” (Among the 
OS/2 coders, IBM stood for Incredible Bunch of Morons.) “We 
fought bigness at every stage. We had no processes. We had no 
planning department. Anything that would slow decisions down 
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was rejected by design. Bill wanted to preserve a freewheeling 
style, where you made decisions fast and didn’t get bogged down. 

It all comes from his programmer orientation. The people who 
were rewarded most at Microsoft were cowboys and misfits - the 
guys IBM would never hire. That was a point of pride.” 

If IBM provided Gates with an object lesson in the perils of 
gigantism, it also offered him a case study in how debilitating a 
constant fear of government intrusion could be. From the early 
1950s until the early 1980s, IBM had been continually under 
investigation by, or in litigation with, federal antitrust authorities. 
In 1956, the company had signed a consent decree that forced it to 
license its patents at a “reasonable” price to all comers; and in 
1969, the DOJ had launched its landmark 13-year lawsuit accusing 
IBM of illegal monopolization of the computer industry - a lawsuit 
which, despite being dropped in 1982, saddled the company with a 
legacy of competitive restraint and legalistic caution that played 
no small part in its vulnerability to the PC revolution that 
Microsoft spearheaded. “Every decision they made - on products, 
packaging, marketing - was based at least in part on legal con¬ 
straints or perceived legal constraints,” Neupert recalls. “It was 
screwy.” And it made a large and lasting impression on the boys 
from Redmond. “Bill thought a lot about it. The question was: 

How important are we going to let the lawyers be at Microsoft? 

In dealing with IBM, they’d have lawyers in technical meetings. 
Ludicrous.” 

Gates’ answer to the question was: Not very. It would prove fate¬ 
ful. In 1985, the year before Microsoft went public, its legal 
department consisted of Bill Neukom and two other employees. In 
the next 15 years the department would steadily expand to more 
than 400 employees, 150 of them attorneys. Yet despite all those 
warm bodies, through the 1980s and most of the 1990s Microsoft 
failed to adopt an official antitrust-compliance policy or a compre¬ 
hensive antitrust-training regime for its employees. 

Today, Microsoft’s lawyers are at pains to deny that this is so. 
They produce documents listing an array of programs (Executive 
Competition Counseling, Consent Decree Training, Legal Road 
Shows) intended “to ensure that Microsoft employees understand 
and comply with legal obligations under US and other antitrust 


laws.” Antitrust training has even been incorporated into the 
“Microsoft 101 training vehicle” for all new employees - although 
that incorporation took place in 1999, well after the company’s 
imbroglio with the government began. 

Ballmer recently insisted to me that Microsoft has had 
“antitrust audits, antitrust reviews, antitrust training” since the 
mid-1980s. “Now, do we train every Tom, Dick, and Harry in the 
company?” he said. “No. But it’s not every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
that’s making the decisions.” Yet in dozens of interviews with cur¬ 
rent and former Microsoft executives, I found few who could 
recall having received antitrust training, and of those who could, 
even fewer who remembered anything they’d been taught, beyond 
the vague instruction to “obey the law.” (On the stand in the trial, 
Paul Maritz would testify that he knew of no antitrust-compliance 
policy at Microsoft.) 

To trustbusters such as Joel Klein, Gates’ unwillingness to 
implement a thorough antitrust program was a plain sign of his 
immaturity as a CEO. “Major corporations in America have these 
things - they just do,” Klein told me. “It’s just sensible; it’s just 
prudent.” Even in high tech, the absence of such a program at 
Microsoft has long raised eyebrows, including those of Gates’ ally, 
Andy Grove. Grove, who would no more concede that his company 
has a monopoly on PC microchips than he would admit a fondness 
for New Age management techniques, instituted a far-reaching 
antitrust regimen at Intel as long ago as 1986. For years thereafter, 
he periodically raised the issue with Gates, and then complained 
to other Intel executives about Gates’ “pigheaded” refusal to follow 
suit. Yet something more complex and calculating than mere pig¬ 
headedness was at work. To Gates’ way of thinking, being without 
an antitrust program may have carried with it certain legal risks, 
but the risks of enacting one were even greater. “Bill’s thought was 
that once we accept even self-imposed regulation, the culture of 
the company will change in bad ways,” a former Microsoft execu¬ 
tive told me. “It would crush our competitive spirit.” 

Or, as Gates himself put it to another of the industry’s leading 
CEOs, “The minute we start worrying too much about antitrust, 
we become IBM.” 

Years later, when bemused analysts and commentators tried to 
explain the behavior that got Microsoft into such hot water with 
the government, one theory in particular came into vogue: After 
years of seeing itself as David, the feisty underdog doing battle 
with the industry’s behemoths, Microsoft had failed to realize that 
somewhere along the way it had become Goliath - and that 
Goliaths were subject to a stricter set of rules than Davids were. 
The truth, however, was slightly different. Gates hadn’t failed to 
recognize anything. After witnessing the collapse of IBM up close 
and personal, he was determined not to let Microsoft fall prey to 
a similar syndrome, and had repeatedly taken explicit steps to 
preserve the company’s Davidian attitudes and attributes in spite 
of its mass and muscle. The result was a culture built on a will- 
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ing suspension of disbelief; a culture whose public posture was, 
in 1997, neatly - and ridiculously - summed up by COO Bob Her- 
bold thus: “Think about the technology business in its broadest 
sense. Microsoft is a small but important player in that very large 
industry.” 

In private, though, when the man who ran Microsoft let down 
his guard, he betrayed no confusion about what he and his com¬ 
pany had become. A close friend of Gates’ recalls a dinner with 
him and his then-fiancee (now wife) Melinda French back in 1993. 
“We were talking about Clinton, who’d just been elected, and Bill 
was saying blah, blah, blah about whatever the issue was,” this 
friend remembers. “Then Bill stopped and said, ‘Of course, I have 
as much power as the president has.’ And Melinda’s eyes got wide, 
and she kicked him under the table, so then he tried to play it off 
as a joke. But it was too late; the truth was there. If Bill ever 
thought of himself as a scrappy little guy, he didn’t anymore.” 

BY THE MIDDLE of the 1990s, Gates may have been as powerful 
as the president in some ways, yet he remained as paranoid as a 
speed freak at the end of a very long binge. The proximate cause 
of his paranoia was Netscape. In May 1995, in a now-famous 
memo titled “The Internet Tidal Wave,” Gates argued that the 
startup’s browser held the potential to “commoditize the underly¬ 
ing operating system” - Windows. What worried him, Gates told 
me, wasn’t merely the threat posed by the browser or other forms 
of middleware but the sudden momentum Netscape had gained in 
the industry. “Lightning struck,” Gates said. “There was a belief 
that they were the exciting thing, they were the coming company. 
You’d go to their developer conferences, go to Marc Andreessen’s 
press conferences, read the article about what flavor of pizza he 
ordered. That phenomenon was getting developers to pay a lot of 
attention to the Netscape browser.” He added, “Expectations are a 
form of first-class truth: If people believe it, it’s true.” And people 
were believing in Netscape. 

As was Microsoft, in a sense. When Andreessen and his colleagues 
first started talking about turning their lean little browser into a 
full-blown platform, the idea struck Gates and Ballmer as per¬ 
fectly plausible - not surprisingly, since Microsoft had pulled off 
the same trick in the course of ten years with Windows, which 
was originally nothing more than an application running on top 
of DOS. 

The only thing that surprised Microsoft about Netscape’s strat¬ 
egy was the brazenness with which the upstarts shouted it to the 
world. Nathan Myhrvold told me, “There’s a good analogy to bicy¬ 
cle racing. In bicycle racing, you don’t want to be first until the 
end. What you want to do is draft the guy in front of you. And 
then, in the last minute, you dart out. The middleware gambit is 
about drafting the leader.” Yet here was Andreessen publicly pro¬ 
claiming in the summer of 1995 that Netscape’s plan was to 
reduce Windows to “a poorly debugged set of device drivers.” 


Melinda': 
wide, and she kicked 
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so then he tried to 

play it off as a joke. 
But it was too late." 


“They didn’t save it up,” 
Myhrvold said. “They fuck¬ 
ing pulled up alongside us 
and said, ‘Hey, sorry, that 
guy’s already history.’ ” 

The tactic drove 
Bedmond into a rage. The 
day after Andreessen’s 
quote appeared in the press, John Doerr, the prominent venture 
capitalist and Netscape board member, received a chilling email 
from Jon Lazarus, one of Gates’ key advisers. In its entirety, it 
read: “Boy waves large red flag in front of herd of charging bulls 
and is then surprised to wake up gored.” 

The consent-decree case resulted from Microsoft’s very first 
thrust: the decision to bundle and then integrate IE into Windows. 
Even apart from its effect on Netscape, Gates firmly believed that 
Web browsing was a natural addition to any OS, one that would 
serve consumers and make computing easier. Adding IE to Win¬ 
dows for free, he told me, was “the most defensible thing we’ve 
ever done.” It was also indisputably legal, he said. When Microsoft 
had bargained with the DOJ (and with the European Commission, 
which was simultaneously pursuing its own investigation) over 
the consent decree in 1994, Gates had taken great care to be sure 
that the provision on tying was worded broadly enough to give 
Microsoft unfettered freedom to put new features into Windows. 
Indeed, when Neukom presented Gates with a proposed draft of 
the decree which stated that Microsoft would not be prohibited 
from “developing integrated products which offer technological 
advantages,” Gates barked, “Bemove those last four words!” 

Gates, Neukom, and the rest of Microsoft’s legal team were 
therefore stunned when the DOJ filed the consent-decree case. It 
seemed to them that the Feds were either woefully unaware of the 
negotiating history of the decree (given that the deal was cut 
under Klein’s predecessor) or had willfully chosen to ignore it. 
Equally maddening was the premise of the DOJ’s claim: that 
because Explorer was distributed to PC makers on a different disk 
from Windows, and because it was also marketed as a standalone 
product, it was by definition not “integrated.” At a meeting with 
the DOJ that fall, Klein held aloft the two disks and said, “See? 

Two separate products.” To Microsoft, the gesture was glaring evi¬ 
dence of Klein’s technological cluelessness. Once IE and Windows 
were installed together, they fused into one seamless whole; the 
fact that they were distributed on separate disks, as software prod¬ 
ucts often are, was irrelevant. “It’s all just bits,” Neukom said to 
me later. “Antitrust law isn’t about how you distribute the bits; it’s 
about how the bits relate to each other.” 

Klein may have been clueless about the commingling of code, 
but the DOJ’s argument found a friendly pair of ears on the large 
round head of Thomas Penfield Jackson. Jackson was the gruff, 
grandfatherly federal judge who had somehow lucked into hearing 
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the consent-decree case. After nearly two months of legal volleys, 
on December 11 he issued a stopgap split decision that cut sharply 
against Microsoft. On one hand, the company had offered a “plau¬ 
sible interpretation” of the term “integrated” and a “reasonable 
explanation” as to why its behavior was kosher under the consent 
decree; so Jackson rejected the government’s motion to fine 
Microsoft $1 million a day. On the other, though the judge 
remained undecided on the merits of the case and needed more 
time to sort out the issues, he found that the DOJ “appears to have 
a substantial likelihood of success” and that “the probability that 
Microsoft might also acquire yet another monopoly in the Internet 
browser market is simply too great to tolerate indefinitely until the 
issue is finally resolved.” And so Jackson handed down a prelimi¬ 
nary injunction ordering Microsoft to “cease and desist” from 
requiring PC makers to install IE as a condition of their Windows 
licenses. Until the case was decided, Microsoft was to offer them a 
browser-free version of the OS. 

Microsoft’s response was flagrant, provocative, and ill-consid¬ 
ered. Having maintained all along that removing the browser code 
from Windows would break the OS, the company decided to com¬ 
ply with Jackson’s order in a remarkable fashion: by offering 
OEMs a choice of either a two-year-old version of Windows with¬ 
out IE or a current version that simply didn’t function. Joel Klein 
was livid. “Usually the phrase ‘contempt of court’ is metaphoric,” 
he sputtered to me. “In this case, it was literal.” 

Microsoft’s maneuver led to the consent-decree case’s most 
famous - and famously comical - incident. Before a packed court¬ 
room, Judge Jackson announced that he and his clerks had been 
doing some hacking, and had found that IE could be uninstalled 
with no noticeable harm to Windows in “less than 90 seconds.” 

A few weeks later, in mid-January, after another hearing in 
which Jackson heaped scorn on Microsoft and its witnesses, the 
company backed down. In consultation with the DOJ, it agreed to 
offer computer makers a version of Windows that still contained 
some IE code, but in which the browser was disabled and hidden 
from view. Today, Gates and his lawyers still refuse to admit that 
this was what they should have done in the first place, not least 
because most PC manufacturers would have continued (and in 
fact did continue) to take the version of Windows that included IE. 
“Do I wish we’d found a more politically, personally, atmospheri¬ 
cally palatable response?” one of Microsoft’s senior lawyers muses. 
“Sure. But we couldn’t then and we still can’t.” 

“Maybe we should have gone to the DOJ and said, Hey, this 
won’t work. Why don’t we go to the judge and try to figure it out?” 
another Microsoft attorney tells me. “But we were in an adversar¬ 
ial situation, remember. And we were trying to make a point that 
was lost on the court.” 

THE PRICE OF making that point would prove to be greater than 
Microsoft could ever have imagined. Two and a half years later, 


when Jackson issued his order that the company be split up, he 
cited its “illusory” and “disingenuous” compliance with his injunc¬ 
tion in the consent-decree case as evidence that Microsoft was 
“untrustworthy” and that conduct remedies alone weren’t 
sufficient to rein in its power. And even in the short term, the 
damage was severe. In America and abroad, in the news columns 
and in editorial cartoons, criticism, sarcasm, and even mockery 
suddenly appeared where once there’d been little besides adula¬ 
tion. For the first time ever, Ballmer acknowledged that the com¬ 
pany’s polling and focus groups had begun to show that the 
negative publicity was taking a toll on Microsoft’s image. “It’s not 
cataclysmic, but it’s clear,” he said. 

At the same time, Microsoft’s insolence seemed only to have 
emboldened the DOJ and the states as they turned their attention 
to the question of whether to launch a full-scale antitrust action 
against the company. If anyone had a doubt that they were seri¬ 
ous, one piece of news should have instantly dispelled it: that 
Klein had retained David Boies, the famed New York litigator who 
had successfully defended IBM against the government’s antitrust 
charges in the 1970s and 1980s, as a consultant. 

The gathering storm was unlike anything Gates had ever weath¬ 
ered. Competitors had been assailing him and his company in every 
fashion imaginable for more than a decade. But what was happen¬ 
ing now ... this was different. This wasn’t business. This was the 
government, an adversary not unknown to Gates, but one against 
whose slings and arrows his defenses weren’t nearly so robust. 

In the months ahead, it would often be said that, for a company 
of its importance Microsoft had paid dangerously little attention to 
politics over the years. As recently as 1995, the company had no 
government-affairs office in Washington, DC. Yet Gates didn’t 
think of himself as a political innocent. He had never been parti¬ 
san, but who was these days? He had issues he cared about - 
trade, immigration, encryption, taxes - and had lobbied on behalf 
of. He had even dabbled a bit in the art of the schmooze. He had 
golfed with Bill Clinton on more than one occasion. He had dined 
with Newt Gingrich back when that meant something. He had 
hosted A1 Gore on a visit to Microsoft. (For a time, Gore’s daughter 
Karenna had worked at Slate) More to the point, Gates believed 
that he and Microsoft had delivered to this administration perhaps 
the greatest political gift of the postwar era: the new economy. 

Who had done more than he had to spark the PC revolution? 

What company had done more to provide the underpinnings of 
the information age? 

Directly and indirectly, Microsoft had generated untold wealth. 
In Windows, it had built a platform on which much of the high 
tech economy stood. It had created products on which millions 
of workers relied. It had propelled the Nasdaq to improbable 
heights. And now, after all this, after all he had done, the gov¬ 
ernment that should have been showering him with praise and 
gratitude was casting him as a villain, a scoundrel, a grasping 
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where he kept 
saying, f I hate my 
job. I hate my life. 

I hate this situation. 
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monopolist. It was crazy, 
infuriating. And it was 
starting to get under his 
skin. 

As the consent-decree 
contretemps wound to 
a close, the blind outrage that had colored Gates’ mood for 
months remained intact, but increasingly it was overshadowed 
by something darker. Among his small circle of close friends, 
word began to spread that Gates had fallen into a deep blue 
funk. “His own government suing him, that’s not chocolate sun¬ 
dae,” his father would later tell Newsweek. “He was concerned, 
he was angry, he was distracted from things he’d rather be 
doing.” Actually, it was much worse than that. According to one 
old friend, “He was going through a period where he kept saying, 
‘I hate my job. I hate my life. I hate this situation. I don’t know 
what to do.’” 

Seeing Gates so demoralized disturbed his friends. It also wor¬ 
ried the Microsoft board. On January 24, the directors (who 
included Steve Ballmer, Paul Allen, the ex-Microsoft president Jon 
Shirley, venture capitalist Dave Marquardt, Mattel CEO Jill Barad, 
and a Hewlett-Packard executive named Richard Hackborn) gath¬ 
ered for their monthly meeting. It was a gray Saturday just 72 
hours after the company had come to terms with Jackson and the 
DOJ on the preliminary injunction, and the board expected that 
much of the meeting would be taken up with discussion of the 
consent-decree case and the broader suit that the government was 
contemplating. At least a few of Microsoft’s directors were hoping 
to raise another issue as well: the possibility of promoting Ballmer 
to president from his current position as executive vice president 
of sales and support - in order, as one board member put it to me, 
“to take some of the burden off Bill’s shoulders.” Yet it was only 
when Gates began to speak that anyone fully realized how great 
the burden had become. 

Looking haggard, as though he hadn’t slept in days, Gates 
plunged into an extended and emotional tirade, railing at the DOJ, 
castigating the judge, bemoaning the sheer irrationality of what 
had befallen his company. Everyone in the room was familiar with 
Gates’ outbursts, which were, after all, a signature of his leader¬ 
ship style. But this was a different brand of diatribe - more 
stream-of-consciousness than usual, and far more personal. His 
voice quavered; his body quaked. And where Gates in full lather 
was normally condescending and sometimes cruel, now he was 
seized by unbridled self-pity. The DOJ was demonizing him. The 
press hated him. His rivals were conspiring to take him down. The 
political establishment was ganging up on him. His enemies were 
legion; his defenders, mute. 

How had this happened? What could he do? 

Gates’ eyes reddened. “The whole thing is crashing in on me,” 
he said. “It’s all crashing in.” 



And with that, the richest man in the world fell silent, and 
began to cry. 

► V. THINGS FALL APART 

IT WAS SAID by admirers and antagonists alike that Gates was 
endowed with a greater ability than perhaps any CEO in history 
not only to see several chess moves ahead but to do so on several 
chessboards simultaneously. Yet no matter how many chess games 
are being played, the same rules apply from board to board. 
Rnowable rules. Fixed rules. The trouble for Gates and Microsoft 
was that the ordeal they now confronted was less like a chess 
match than a piece of improvisational theater, where the stage is 
full of actors armed with different scripts, motivations, and objec¬ 
tives. Careering around the proscenium, this motley cast - 
Microsoft, the DOJ, the states, Silicon Valley, Judge Jackson, and 
the rest - would at times stay in character; at times not. At times 
they would read out well-rehearsed lines; at times they would 
extemporize wildly. 

For Microsoft, the most baffling of subplots was the one playing 
out in the realm of politics. Starting in 1997, a number of Valley 
figures had begun building bridges to Washington, DC, in a man¬ 
ner unprecedented in the high tech industry. The institutional 
form this outreach took was a bipartisan organization called Tech- 
Net, whose cochairs were Netscape’s CEO, Jim Barksdale, and 
John Doerr, the venture capitalist who had funded not only 
Netscape but Sun, Intuit, @Home, and an array of other Microsoft 
rivals, and who was famously tight with A1 Gore. In Redmond, 
suspicions ran rampant that Barksdale, Doerr, and other TechNet- 
ters were using their newly minted access in the capital to lobby 
the administration and Congress to take on Microsoft. 

These suspicions weren’t entirely unfounded. In the fall of 1997, 
TechNet had arranged a trip to the Valley for the White House’s 
then-deputy chief of staff, John Podesta, during which executives 
repeatedly raised the Microsoft issue with him. And according to 
someone close to the group, on at least one occasion, a Valley 
figure spoke about it with President Clinton. How did Clinton 
respond? “He expressed sympathy with our point of view,” this 
person said. “But then, this was Clinton, so it could have been 
meaningless.” 

The effects of such lobbying was probably nil. Though Silicon 
Valley is a rich vein of campaign cash, the politics of pursuing 
Microsoft were highly fraught. “It’s a no-winner,” says Greg Simon, 
a Gore campaign official who once served as the vice president’s 
cyberpolicy guru. “People say, ‘Why are you going after them? Do 
you want to kill the goose that laid the golden egg?”’ Still, Microsoft 
was right to worry that their foes were playing the influence game 
more adroitly than they were. For if mining the muddy Clintonite 
middle yielded few tangible (or at least public) results for the Valley, 
it hit paydirt among those with more concrete ideologies. 
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On the left there was of course Ralph Nader, but more unex¬ 
pected, and more influential, was the support the Valley stirred up 
on the right. Most notably, Netscape and ProComp together reeled 
in Robert Bork, the conservative jurist whose 1978 book, The 
Antitrust Paradox , was a sacred text for Chicago School econo¬ 
mists and the generation of conservative judges named to the 
bench by Nixon and Reagan, because of its potent arguments that 
antitrust enforcement was only justified in the rarest of cases. 

Bork was initially skeptical of Netscape’s complaint - until he took 
a gander at the first white paper. There he found that Susan 
Creighton had cited a case in support of her arguments that was 
also cited conspicuously in Bork’s own book. “You’re right, I wrote 
this,” Bork said. “And it applies, perfectly.” 

Among the relatively few executives in Redmond with a back¬ 
ground in politics, the Valley’s success in nailing down support at 
both ends of the political spectrum was troubling. As one executive 
said to me, “If Ralph Nader and Bob Bork agree about Microsoft, 
my God, there really is no political risk in going after us.” 

Enter Orrin Hatch. In February, Hatch announced that he was 
planning to hold a hearing on Microsoft - and to invite Bill Gates 
to attend. The idea belonged to Mike Hirshland. Assuming Gates 
showed, the hearing guaranteed adulation from Silicon Valley and 
a copious quantity of TV time - and thus promised to feed Hatch’s 
twin joneses, for campaign cash and national publicity. To assure 
that Gates felt he was being treated fairly, Hatch set aside a full 
hour for a briefing with Gates the day before the hearing, despite 
his normal practice of never - ever - allotting more than 20 min¬ 
utes for any meeting. 

On the drizzly Monday afternoon of March 2, Gates arrived with 
an entourage of nearly a dozen at Hatch’s first-floor office in the 
Russell Senate Office Building. The decor of Hatch’s digs was clas¬ 
sic early-modern senatorial drab - blue carpet, dark wood, flag in 
the corner. Hatch was on the Senate floor, casting a vote, but soon 
he strode in and apologized for being late. Gates stared at the 
clock on the wall, turned to the chair of the Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee, and said coolly, “Well, given that we’re starting 15 minutes 
late and I’m only going to have 45 minutes now, we should get 
right to it.” 

Hatch, thunderstruck, said nothing. 

It went downhill from there. When Gates told Hatch that the 
DOJ was trying to force Microsoft to remove IE from Windows, 
Hirshland piped up and said he was mischaracterizing the govern¬ 
ment’s position. Whipping around, Gates snapped, “You don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” When Gates demanded to see a 
summary of the questions he might be asked, Hirshland handed 
him a list of broad categories. Pointing to one topic, Gates wailed, 
“If you ask about that, this will be a kangaroo court!” Then Gates 
inquired about the seating arrangements for the hearing. When he 
was told he’d be seated between Barksdale and McNealy, Gates 
leapt to his feet and exploded, “No! No! No! If you put me between 
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them, I will not appear at this hearing!” 

Hatch, by now more amused than annoyed, leaned back and 
said, “OK, OK, we’ll put you on one end of the table and we’ll let 
you speak first. Happy?” 

Compared with the prelude, the hearing itself was a bit of a 
letdown. Hundreds of gawkers lined up outside to catch a glimpse 
of Gates decked out like a kid in a wedding - in a suit and tie and 
decent leather shoes, his hair freshly cut and plastered down. 
Gates’ handlers had studiously prepared him, putting him through 
mock hearings in which a Microsoft lawyer posed as Hatch and 
two Microsoft executives played McNealy and Barksdale. Even so, 
Gates’ performance ranged from passable to poor. He was often 
evasive. He repeatedly contended that Microsoft was not a monop¬ 
oly, a statement met with pervasive skepticism. And, in the hear¬ 
ing’s final minutes, an actual moment of drama arose, in which a 
dogged (and well-briefed) Hatch was able to extract an admission 
from him that Microsoft’s contracts with Internet content compa¬ 
nies barred them from promoting Netscape’s browser. 

To many observers, and especially those ill versed in the kabuki 
that passes for communication inside the Beltway, Hatch’s convo¬ 
cation seemed to have accomplished little or nothing. But the sen¬ 
ator’s message wasn’t lost on Klein. Two weeks after the hearing, 
Klein told me, “I knew there was political support for taking on 
Microsoft. That was not a shock to me. But the Senate hearing 
provided a real sense of comfort. The politics of this thing were 
becoming clearer. Microsoft goes up to the Hill and says they don’t 
have a monopoly, and people just say, That’s silly.” 

To other politicos, silly was an understatement. Jeff Eisenach, 
the head of the Progress & Freedom Foundation, the think tank 
once known as Gingrich’s braintrust, said to me at the time, 

“When Gates walked out of that hearing, he was a lot closer to a 
broad Sherman Act case than when he walked in. When you’re the 
richest man in the world and not a single senator speaks up on 
your behalf, you know you’ve got problems.” 


FOR TWO OF Gates’ most outspoken rivals, the Hatch hearing was 
a day at the circus: the media circus. Barksdale had a ball. Silver- 
haired and Southern-fried, with courtly manners and a hint of 
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hambone, Netscape’s CEO seemed vaguely senatorial himself. He 
began his opening remarks by turning to the gallery and asking, 
in his best Mississippi drawl, how many people in the room had 
a PC. Maybe three-quarters of them raised their hands. 

Barksdale asked, “How many of you use a PC without Micro¬ 
soft’s operating system?” 

The hands all fell. 

“Gentlemen, that’s a monopoly.” 

McNealy, by contrast, seemed a touch nervous. He also commit¬ 
ted a thumping faux pas by getting up abruptly in the middle of 
the hearing and heading for a business meeting in New York. 
Before he left, however, McNealy snapped off a winner of his own, 
quipping that “the only thing I’d rather own than Windows is Eng¬ 
lish ... because then I could charge you $249 [for the] right to 
speak English, and I could charge you an upgrade fee when I add 
new letters like N and T.” 

Even before the Senate shindig, Barksdale and McNealy had 
emerged as the public faces of the anti-Microsoft movement. Their 
companies were loosely but indisputably aligned, despite the feuds 
that flared sporadically between their employees. Sun was a hard¬ 
ware firm that dabbled in software, and it was far larger and more 
established than its ally, with $8.6 billion in sales in 1997 com¬ 
pared with Netscape’s $533 million. But when it came to the legal 
campaign against Microsoft, Netscape was the senior partner, both 
in front of the camera and backstage. It was Netscape’s bid to top¬ 
ple the ogre - bold, romantic, inspiring, doomed - that had cap¬ 
tured the public’s imagination in a way that Sun, even with Java, 
never had. It was Netscape that was Microsoft’s main victim. And 
it was Netscape, with its white papers and the tireless lobbying by 
Reback and Creighton, that had finally surmounted the DOJ’s iner¬ 
tia and got things cooking in the courts. 

Then, on the first working day of January 1998, Netscape 
announced it had badly missed its fourth-quarter earnings esti¬ 
mates; ultimately, it would report an $88 million loss and fire 400 
of its 3,200 employees. At that moment, things changed. While 
Netscape would remain forever the poster child of the Microsoft 
case - imagine Marc Andreessen’s picture on the side of a milk 
carton - the pioneering startup was no longer the brains or the 
heart of the anti-Microsoft coalition. Sun was. 

Although McNealy had a reputation as Gates’ most caustic and 
extravagant critic, he assumed the mantle of leadership skittishly. 
Despite having cultivated a public image as a brash, high-sticking, 
trash-talking corporate rebel, McNealy’s private persona was cau¬ 
tious and conflict-averse to the point of phobia. He was known to 
be incapable of bring anyone (for that deed he used surrogates) 
and rarely made decisions without consensus among his senior 
staff. “His demeanor is radical,” Mike Morris, Sun’s general coun¬ 
sel, remarked to me. “But his instincts are conservative.” 

McNealy’s instincts were forever at war with his antipathy for 
Microsoft, which was real and deep and unforgiving. As Sun had 
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transformed itself from an 
obscure workstation maker 
into a leading manufacturer 
of high-end servers, compet¬ 
ing with giants such as IBM 
and HP, some of McNealy’s 
lieutenants, and especially 
his number two, Ed Zander, 
had encouraged him to mute his Microsoft attacks. We need 
detente with Redmond, they said; our customers are begging for 
it. McNealy was also hesitant about lobbying the government, even 
on Microsoft, because he didn’t believe in it - the government, 
that is. “Washington, DC, is my least favorite town in the world,” 
he told me at one point. “I see all these unbelievable monuments 
to government, agencies that have no reason for being 
on the planet - the Department of Agriculture, Transportation, 
FEMA, Health, Education, Commerce - all these huge erections 
of brick and mortar and masses of people running around redis¬ 
tributing wealth. The whole thing drives me absolutely into a 
freaking funk.” 

I noted that McNealy hadn’t included the DOJ in his list of huge 
erections. He smiled. I asked what he thought the Feds should do 
to deal with Microsoft. “Shut down some of the bullshit the gov¬ 
ernment is spending money on and use it to buy all the Microsoft 
stock. Then put all their intellectual property in the public 
domain. Free Windows for everyone! Then we could just bronze 
Gates, turn him into a statue, and stick him in front of the Com¬ 
merce Department.” 

Had McNealy’s legal theories been all that Sun brought to the 
anti-Microsoft movement, Redmond could have rested easy. But 
the company brought Mike Morris, too. A small man with a round 
belly, a brown beard, and pudding-bowl bangs across his 
forehead, Morris had been Sun’s chief lawyer since 1987. Like 
McNealy, he was a Michigan native, but they had grown up on 
decidedly different sides of the tracks - McNealy in posh 
Bloomfield Hills, as the son of a senior auto-industry executive, 
Morris in the sticks, as the son of tool-and-die maker. And that 
was the least of the differences between them. Where McNealy 
was a blunderbuss when it came to politics, and a libertarian 
whose tastes in presidential candidates ran to Steve Forbes, Mor¬ 
ris was a capital-L liberal with the cagey instincts of a natural- 
born political consultant. Where McNealy was screamingly 
heterosexual, Morris was openly gay, and a bit of an activist. And 
where McNealy shied away from conflict and confrontation, Mor¬ 
ris reveled in it, especially when his adversary happened to be 
Microsoft. It was Morris who had pushed McNealy to file the Java 
lawsuit in October 1997. After claiming a victory there, he per¬ 
suaded his boss to file another Java suit, this one more radical, 
in that it asked the court to order Microsoft to make changes in 
Windows. In the midst of a furious internal debate over filing the 
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second suit, Ed Zander accused Morris of being a “fanatic.” 

“Pm not a fanatic, Pm just realistic,” Morris said angrily. “We’ve 
got our boots on their throats. The right thing to do is to press 
until they stop breathing. If you’re going to strike at the king, you 
better cut his head off.” 

Decapitating Microsoft was on Morris’ mind again when, a few 
days into 1998, he picked up the phone and called Joel Klein. For 
the past nine months, Morris had been in contact with Klein as 
part of a three-way effort to nudge the government toward a case 
against Microsoft. His partners in the triad were Netscape’s 
Roberta Katz and Sabre’s counsel, Andy Steinberg. Together they 
had founded ProComp; lobbied the DOJ; assisted Mike Hirshland 
in his inquiries; told their tale in concert - from the multiple, 
harmonious viewpoints of a systems company, a software com¬ 
pany, and a content company - to anyone who’d listen; and urged 
wary Silicon Valley bosses to talk in confidence to the DOJ. Now 
Morris was plotting a solo mission: to put together a sort of pri¬ 
vate blue-ribbon commission of nationally renowned antitrust 
lawyers and economists, have them draw up an outline of the kind 
of Sherman Act case that would make sense for the DOJ to file, 
including a discussion of possible remedies, and then present the 
whole thing to Klein and his people. 

Might the DOJ find that helpful? Morris asked him. 

Sure we would, Klein replied. 

So began a project that would span three months and consume 
$3 million of Sun’s money: “Project Sherman.” As Morris intended, 
Project Sherman comprised a superstar group of antitrust authori¬ 
ties, including the famed Houston litigator Harry Reasoner; Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago economist Dennis Carlton and several of his 
colleagues from the economic consulting firm Lexecon; Arnold & 
Porter chair and prominent Washington attorney Michael Sohn; 
Stanford economist Garth Saloner; and former FTC general coun¬ 
sel Kevin Arquit, who handled Sun’s antitrust work in Washing¬ 
ton. In choosing his experts, Morris took care to select people with 
impeccable credentials - mainstream credentials, Establishment 
credentials; the kind of people who spoke Joel Klein’s language; 
the kind who might come across as reasonably objective despite 
the fact that Sun was paying them $600 to $700 an hour. The 
political sensitivity of the project was, needless to say, extremely 
high, for here was one of Microsoft’s most ardent competitors 
bankrolling a costly endeavor to influence the DOJ - an endeavor 
undertaken with the department’s encouragement. And so it was 
done in utmost secret. Apart from McNealy, Morris informed 
almost no one at Sun, and the other participants were sworn to 
strict confidentiality. One of them said to me, “I haven’t even told 
my wife about this.” 

From mid-January to mid-April, the Project Sherman crew met 
every two weeks, usually at the O’Hare Hilton in Chicago. At first, 
the meetings were contentious. For one thing, “There was an 
awful lot of ego in that room,” one person recalls. “An awful lot of 


grandstanding.” For another, 
the group quickly divided 
into factions: lawyers and 
economists; tech-sawy and 
tech-challenged; Washing¬ 
ton insiders and Washington 
outsiders. “We had these 
people who claimed to know 
Joel well,” recalls one partic¬ 
ipant. “They’d say all the time, ‘Let me tell you, I know Joel, and 
Joel will never go for that.’” The FOJ problem was especially net- 
tlesome when it came to the question of remedies. One economist 
told me recently, “The Washington people kept arguing for con¬ 
duct remedies because they were so sure Joel would never agree 
to a structural remedy.” He laughed. “Boy, I guess they must be 
feeling pretty dumb now.” 

There was another debilitating split within the group. Among 
those from the Valley, the idea that Microsoft’s monopoly and its 
predatory practices had chilled innovation and distorted invest¬ 
ment was taken for granted; it was a given. But for people like 
Reasoner, Carlton, and Sohn - the big guns, whom Morris 
intended to wheel out in front of Klein - it was speculation gar¬ 
nished with hearsay. Reasoner kept asking, “Where the hell is the 
evidence?” 

Morris’ plan was to bring the Project Sherman gang to the Val¬ 
ley and expose them firsthand to Microsoft’s influence. He turned 
to Gary Reback, asking him to arrange a series of hush-hush meet¬ 
ings with industry figures who could address the question with 
authority. Nothing gave Reback more kicks than a covert operation 
where he was pulling the strings. Within days, he had assembled a 
Murderer’s Row of Valley executives, financiers, and technologists 
who would parade before Morris’ group during a single daylong 
session. Reback told his witnesses that the meeting was important 
and that it might help influence the DOJ, but he told them little 
else; not the names of the economists and lawyers they’d be 
addressing, or who their fellow witnesses would be, or the identity 
of the meeting’s sponsor. To keep the bigwigs from running into 
one another at Wilson Sonsini’s offices, he instructed them to 
enter and exit through different lobbies. 

The tutorial the Project Shermanites received on the appointed 
late-March day was wide-ranging, and, according to one person 
who attended, they reacted to certain parts of it with shock and 
amazement. They heard from Eric Schmidt, the CEO of Novell, 
about the vulnerability of being a firm that both competes with, 
and is reliant on, Microsoft software.They heard from the Apple 
software wizard Avie Tevanian about why conduct remedies like 
opening up Microsoft’s APIs wouldn’t accomplish anything. They 
heard from Sun’s Bill Joy (who had no idea that his company was 
paying for this show) about why Tevanian was right, but why 
splitting Microsoft into three identical firms, the so-called Baby 
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Bills solution, might be worse: “I keep thinking of The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.’” They heard from John Doerr about Microsoft’s 
recent habit of gathering together the Valley’s VCs and offering 
helpful suggestions about which technologies it might be advisable 
to invest in and which might be best left to Redmond. “My firm’s 
policy is never to back a venture that competes directly with 
Microsoft,” Doerr said. “Only damned fools stand in the way of 
oncoming trains.” 

And they heard from Jim Clark. “When I left Silicon Graphics I 
had a net worth of $16 million and I invested $5 million to start 
Netscape,” Clark said. “Microsoft has practically killed Netscape. 

I’ll never invest in another thing to compete with them. I’ll never 
touch another market that has anything remotely to do with 
Microsoft’s path. And if I’d known four years ago what I know now 
- that Microsoft would destroy us and that the government would¬ 
n’t do anything about it for three fucking years - I never would’ve 
started Netscape in the first place.” 

A few weeks later, Morris and a select subset of his experts (big 
guns plus Saloner; no Reback) flew out to Washington for their 
audience with the DOJ. It was now the middle of April. Four 
months had passed since the consent-decree case had climaxed, 
and Morris knew little more about where the DOJ’s investigation 
stood than what he read in the papers. Certainly the trustbusters 
seemed eager to see him: Klein had called twice to try and move 
up the date of the presentation, and, arriving at the DOJ, Morris 
found himself playing to a packed house. Klein, his number two 
Doug Melamed, Rubinfeld, Malone, and Boies were there, along 
with a swarm of junior antitrust-division staffers, all crowded into 
the conference room next to Klein’s office. 

Taking seats across the table from Klein and his deputies, Mor¬ 
ris’ team proceeded to outline the case they believed the DOJ 
should file. Just as the Netscape white papers had argued, the core 
of that case was illegal monopoly maintenance and monopoly 
extension - a violation of Section 2 of the Sherman Act. For years, 
Microsoft had leveraged its power over the desktop to invade adja¬ 
cent markets, from productivity applications to server operating 
systems. Sometimes those markets were tremendously valuable in 
their own right; Office alone raked in billions each year for Gates’ 
company, and Microsoft’s next target - the server space in which 


Sun was a leader - was even richer. Other times, the market itself 
was worth next to nothing in terms of dollars and cents, but con¬ 
trolling it was essential to preserving Microsoft’s dominance on 
the desktop. Browsers were one example of this. But Java was an 
equally compelling one. By letting programmers write software 
that would run on any OS, Java threatened to render Windows 
irrelevant, if not obsolete. Microsoft’s response had been to license 
Java from Sun and then violate that license by creating a Win¬ 
dows-only variant of the technology in an attempt to subvert its 
cross-platform purpose. With both Java and the browser, as 
Saloner put it later, Microsoft’s MO was the same: “We will 
embrace it, we will make it ours, we will apply it to our operating 
system, and we will kill it. We will do what we must to protect the 
mothership - the OS.” 

The Sun presentation ran for nearly four hours. Deploying his 
experts to make most of the arguments - Reasoner and Sohn on 
the law, Carlton on the economics - Morris tried to anticipate and 
shoot down Microsoft’s defenses. In particular, the team addressed 
the question of harm, of who’d been hurt by Microsoft’s actions. 
After all, the company would say, consumers are happy; prices 
are falling; high tech is thriving; so is Sun, by the way. What that 
picture left out, however, was the damage to innovation - the 
products left undeveloped, the areas of technology left unexplored. 
For example, there was almost no R&D on operating systems 
anymore. What did that imply for the future of technology? And 
how long could innovation continue to flourish in an industry 
suffused with fear? 

“I went out to Silicon Valley,” Mike Sohn told Klein and his 
team. “In all my years practicing antitrust law, I have never seen 
such powerful people so scared. It utterly amazed me.” 

At the end of the afternoon, the talk turned to remedies, and 
Dennis Carlton took the floor. In a way, Carlton was the least 
likely, and thus the most impressive, member of the Sun team. 

One of the best-regarded economists in the country, he was also a 
classic conservative straight out of the Chicago School: suspicious 
of plaintiffs, friendly to business, inherently skeptical of govern¬ 
ment intervention in general and antitrust enforcement in partic¬ 
ular. All of which was why Morris had worked doggedly to recruit 
him in the first place. 

Throughout the day, Carlton had spoken with calm conviction 
about the economics of the case; about monopoly maintenance, 
market power, and Microsoft’s predation. Now, with the DOJ 
officials hanging on every word, Carlton did what had once been 
nearly unthinkable. First, he laid out a range of conduct remedies 
(contract restrictions, technical requirements) and methodically 
described the pros and cons of each, in every case listing more 
cons than pros. Then, without the slightest hesitation, he pre¬ 
sented the case for a structural remedy - not a full-blown breakup 
of Microsoft, but a scheme that would force the firm to license all 
its intellectual property to some number of third parties, giving 
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birth to a set of clone compa¬ 
nies that would create compe¬ 
tition in the markets for 
operating systems and appli¬ 
cations. 

Garth Saloner knew it was 
coming, but even he found it 
a powerful moment. “This is 
not one of us Silicon Valley loonies saying this,” Saloner later 
observed. “This isn’t Gary Reback. This isn’t Roberta Katz. This 
isn’t Garth Saloner. This is Dennis Carlton. Things have moved. 
The world has changed. If you’re Joel Klein or Dan Rubinfeld, I 
would think you’d take comfort in that.” 

Mike Morris had no illusions that Klein and his colleagues 
would swallow the case his team put forward - let alone the rem¬ 
edy - whole. Instead he was trying, as he put it, simply “to give 
them a sense that this wasn’t a wild goose chase; that this was a 
good case, a real case.” 

As the meeting drew to a close it was impossible to know if the 
effort had succeeded. For four hours, the DOJ officials had main¬ 
tained what one participant described as a “highway-patrol 
demeanor”: professional, poker-faced, pristinely neutral. They had 
asked countless questions but given nothing away. 

But many months later, when I asked Rubinfeld about the Sun 
presentation, he answered in a way that would have made Morris’ 
day: “It was memorable. It was impressive. It told us some things 
that we did not know. But mostly, and this can’t be 
underestimated, it reinforced in our minds that what we were 
doing wasn’t crazy.” 

WHAT THE DOJ was doing was girding for war. By mid-April, Klein 
had persuaded David Boies to sign on as the antitrust division’s 
“special trial counsel” for about one-fifteenth of his customary 
$600-an-hour fee. (“It didn’t take a lot of persuading,” Klein 
recalls. “About a half a second after I asked, he said, ‘When do I 
start?’ ”) Klein also brought another pivotal player into his inner 
circle: Jeffrey Blattner, a former chief counsel to Ted Kennedy’s 
staff on the Senate Judiciary Committee who’d made a reputation 
in Washington as a sharp operator during the bloody 1987 battle 
to keep Robert Bork off the Supreme Court. Blattner’s title was 
Special Counsel for Information Technology, but his de facto role 
was chief of staff for the Microsoft case, with duties that would 
include stroking the Hill, spinning the press, and plugging any 
(unwanted) leaks from within the division. 

In short, all the smoke signals wafting out of the DOJ’s Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue headquarters indicated that Klein was on the verge 
of filing a broad Sherman Act suit. The only questions were: How 
broad? And to what end? 

To find out, I arranged to meet Klein on the Saturday morning 
after the Sun presentation. It was a brilliant spring day, with 


Washington aswirl in cherry blossoms and dogwood. Over the 
next two years, Klein and I would have nearly a dozen of these 
discussions, all on the understanding that nothing he said would 
appear in print until after the trial was done. The setting was 
always the same: Klein’s fourth-floor corner office, where he 
would sit in a high-backed leather chair, dressed usually in a dark 
suit and tie, and talk for an hour or two about the strategy, tactics, 
and legal principles at stake in a case he believed would help set 
the rules of competition for the digital age. He spoke quickly, qui¬ 
etly, candidly, and not without humor, in a voice still tinged with 
the accents of Astoria and Bensonhurst. 

“I think we’re at decisionmaking time,” Klein began, pointing 
out that the introduction of Windows 98 was only a few weeks 
away. After months of concentrated investigation, Klein was 
satisfied that he had sufficient evidence to level a number of 
charges against Microsoft: that its exclusive contracts with ISPs 
and content providers were anticompetitive; that its contracts 
with OEMs placing “first-screen” restrictions on how they could 
modify the Windows desktop and boot-up sequence were illegal; 
and that its integration of IE with Windows constituted an unlaw¬ 
ful tying of two separate products together. In all this, Klein said, 
the company’s motives were clear, and clearly predatory. “When 
you see document after document, from Gates on down, saying 
that Netscape could basically commoditize the operating system, 
that’s important stuff,” he said. “That’s what was going on in the 
minds of these people when they say, Well, what we ought to do in 
response is go right at ’em and cut off their oxygen.” 

Klein felt confident that each of these tactics was a violation of 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act, which states: “Every contract, com¬ 
bination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, is declared to be illegal.” The question was 
whether to go further and accuse Microsoft of monopoly mainte¬ 
nance under Section 2. Section 2 says: “Every person who shall 
monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire 
with any other person or persons, to monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce among the several States ... shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony.” 

For all the exhortations of Netscape and Sun, monopoly mainte¬ 
nance was not a mainstream case to bring. And it wouldn’t be a 
simple one to prove, especially given the products in question. To 
start with, explaining how the combination of Java and Netscape’s 
browser, neither of them a direct rival to Windows, nonetheless 
posed a threat to the OS would require the DOJ not only to eluci¬ 
date the intricacies of software APIs but to do so in a vocabulary 
Judge Jackson (who, having presided over the consent-decree 
case, would handle any related Sherman Act suit) could readily 
comprehend. No mean feat, that. 

Inside the DOJ, a pitched debate was still being waged among 
those who preferred to keep it simple, to stick with a more tradi- 
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tional Section 1 case, and those angling hard for Section 2. Just as 
he had during the run-up to the consent-decree suit, Dan Rubin- 
feld led the hawks, although now he had backing from the hard¬ 
line Boies. “Contrary to what a lot of other economists and 
lawyers in the division believed, I thought it would be perhaps 
easier to win a bigger case than a narrower one,” Rubinfeld 
recalled. “What we had with Microsoft was a pattern of practices 
where the whole was greater than the sum of the parts.” And 
although the majority of misdeeds the DOJ had nailed down so 
far - including the June 1995 meeting between Microsoft and 
Netscape - revolved around the browser, the investigation had 
begun to unearth evidence of Microsoft malfeasance involving 
other competitors. “We hadn’t had time to flesh out the pattern of 
bad acts completely,” Rubinfeld said. By filing a Section 2 claim, 
“we could put a legal placeholder in our complaint and try to fill 
it in later. If we could stand it up, the case would be broad. If we 
couldn’t, it would be a browser case.” 

For nine months, Klein had heard from every putative Microsoft 
victim in the known world. He’d heard tales of treachery, duplic¬ 
ity, and outright thuggery. He had watched as the mood in Wash¬ 
ington had turned decisively against Gates and his company. And 
yet, far from spoiling for a fight, he still seemed wary, slightly gun- 
shy. On the question of what sort of remedy he might seek, Klein 
expressed a preference for something “surgical.” Did that mean he 
wasn’t considering a breakup? “I think that’s accurate - at least for 
now,” he replied. “There are real costs that one has to be very cog¬ 
nizant of to breaking up a company like Microsoft.” 

I asked Klein if he’d ever met Gates, and he said that he hadn’t. 
Was he looking forward to that day? 

“I don’t know. People ask me this a lot. Maybe it reflects a blind 
spot. I mean, obviously there’s something about meeting Bill Gates 
- though, as my kids would tell me, it’s not as exciting as meeting 
some rock star. I feel weird, because I have the sense that every¬ 
body expects there’s gonna be this great day. But I don’t personal¬ 
ize this stuff. I really don’t.” 

THE GREAT DAY arrived just two weeks later, when Gates and Bill 
Neukom traveled from Seattle to Washington for a summit with 
Klein and his lieutenants. The Justice Department had put 
Microsoft on notice that it intended to file suit sometime before 
May 15, the Windows 98 ship date; at least a dozen state attorneys 
general were prepared to do the same. Now it was time to offer 
the soon-to-be defendant a final opportunity to reach an accord 
outside of court - a meeting known inside the antitrust division as 
“last rites.” 

And so on the evening of May 5 the two camps convened in the 
offices of Microsoft’s main outside law firm, Sullivan & Cromwell, 
in an eighth-floor conference room with windows looking out on 
the Old Executive Office Building. On Microsoft’s side of the table 
sat Gates, Neukom, and a pair of S&C attorneys; on the DOJ’s side 


were Klein, Boies, Blattner, and Melamed. Typically, when a com¬ 
pany and the government get together in an effort to avert a mas¬ 
sive lawsuit, the tenor of the discussions is all about give and take, 
with each side laboring, however misguided it thinks the other is, 
to find common ground. But Gates’ approach “was more in the 
nature of a lecture - the world according to Gates - than a con¬ 
structive dialogue,” Klein told me later. For the next two hours he 
held forth - forcefully, passionately, and often patronizingly - 
about the nature of the software business and the needs of his 
company. He asked no questions of the DOJ, and his answers to 
theirs took the form of prolonged soliloquies. 

In the world according to Gates, the notion that Microsoft had a 
monopoly was ludicrous. “Give me any seat at the table - Java, 
OS/2, Linux - and I’d end up where I am,” he proclaimed. “I could 
blow Microsoft away! I’d have programmers in India clone our 
APIs. If you were smart enough, you could do it.” Asked if 
Netscape’s browser was designed to compete with Windows, Gates 
shot back, “Not compete. Eliminate.” 

When the DOJ team tried to get Gates to address the full range 
of their concerns - the exclusive contracts, the first-screen restric¬ 
tions - he repeatedly brushed them off, returning again and again 
to a single issue: integration. Klein recalled, “He made the argu¬ 
ment in myriad different ways that the future of technology was 
through product integration; that he’d put billions of things into 
the operating system and he needed to be able to keep putting 
whatever he wanted into Windows. And if the government blocked 
that, it would basically kill his business. That was the clear top 
line, bottom line, and every line in between.” What startled Klein 
was the personal terms in which Gates made these points. “It was¬ 
n’t just, You’re going to kill my business; it was, You’re going to 
kill me. And clearly we, the government, were the instrument of 
this great personal affliction.” 

As David Boies watched Gates give no quarter, he couldn’t help 
thinking that the CEO was dangerously underestimating his adver¬ 
sary. From his decade-long stint in the trenches of the IBM case, 
Boies knew well that the DOJ was not just another adversary; that 
it had “the same resources, the same imperatives, the same com¬ 
mitment” as any corporation, no matter how resolute. It was a 
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point worth making, he told himself. So as the meeting drew to an 
end, Boies looked across the table at Gates and Neukom and asked 
if he could offer a word of advice. 

“You know,” Boies said, “once the United States government files 
suit against you, everything changes. People you thought you 
could trust turn against you. People you thought were your allies 
turn out to be enemies. Everyone is more willing to question you, 
to resist you. The whole world changes.” 

Gates and Neukom stared back blankly. “The government kept 
making these melodramatic statements,” one of Microsoft’s senior 
lawyers said. “They just didn’t understand the fundamentals of 
our business. It was a bit like two ships passing in the night.” 

Initially, Klein felt the same way. But as he turned the meeting 
over in his mind afterward, he began to discern in the contours of 
Gates’ intransigence what he thought were the faint outlines of a 
settlement. Microsoft seemed to be signaling that the first-screen 
limitations and restrictive contracts meant little to it. Maybe, if the 
company were willing to give significant ground there, and if the 
DOJ showed flexibility on product integration, a deal could be 
done that would satisfy both parties. 

For the next nine days, Klein and Neukom burned up the phone 
lines with proposals and counteroffers. From the Microsoft side 
came a series of concessions to loosen the firm’s grip on the first 
screen and give OEMs greater freedom over the Windows desktop. 
The company also offered a variety of ideas - a “browser folder,” 
perhaps, or a “ballot screen” whereby users could choose between 
IE and Navigator - to create a more level playing field for Net¬ 
scape. Indeed, at 1:30 am on the Thursday morning that the DOJ 
was set to file suit, Gates himself phoned Klein at home to discuss 
whether Microsoft might agree to a “must-carry” provision wherein 
it would ship Netscape’s browser with every copy of Windows. A 
few hours later, after another conversation with Neukom, Klein 
decided to delay launching the suit until the following Monday, so 
that Microsoft and the DOJ could devote the weekend to face-to- 
face negotiations. 

In Silicon Valley the sound that greeted Klein’s announcement 
was the gnashing of high tech teeth; in Washington, it was the low 
murmur of cynical assumptions being confirmed. What the Valley 


had long feared and the political class had long expected finally 
seemed to be coming to pass: At the eleventh hour, Joel Klein was 
caving. And although that judgment was too harsh, at its core was 
a kernel of truth: Klein wanted a settlement and he wanted it 
badly. 

The reasons were almost too numerous to count. In suing 
Microsoft, Klein would be taking on a company with unlimited 
resources and the best legal talent that money could buy, not to 
mention a PR operation populated by literally hundreds of foot- 
soldiers, strategists, and high-priced ad gurus. For all the tarnish¬ 
ing Gates’ image had recently suffered, Microsoft’s CEO remained 
an icon of the new economy. Even for a man more daring by 
nature than Klein, the political and legal risks of challenging Gates 
would have been daunting, the rewards uncertain. If he settled the 
case, Klein could declare victory and go home. The victory would 
be limited, but it would also be immediate - no small thing in an 
industry running on Internet time. And it would avert a protracted 
lawsuit in which the government’s prospects were decidedly 
murky. A month earlier, the DOJ and Microsoft had argued the 
appeal of the consent-decree case before a three-judge panel on the 
US Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, and the judges 
had seemed markedly hostile to the government’s position. As for 
the broader case the DOJ was about to unleash, the antitrust 
Establishment (Mike Morris’ experts notwithstanding) regarded it 
as a shot in the dark. 

Even David Boies had his doubts. “At that point, we didn’t have 
all the evidence that we would subsequently get,” he told me later. 
“We had some evidence of Microsoft’s broader conduct, but they 
denied that conduct. We had a lot of things we believed, but 
whether we could ultimately prove them or not was very uncer¬ 
tain. We had a judge who we thought was a good judge, but he 
was a careful judge, a very conservative judge. We knew he was 
going to make us prove every element of the offense. So we were 
in a situation where, if we could have achieved anything like a 
reasonable settlement, I think we would have jumped at it.” 

Dan Rubinfeld remembers thinking that Microsoft could have 
capitalized on the DOJ’s ardor. “If I had been free to give them 
advice, that was the moment I would have said, ‘Look, this is 
the time. Do a deal with us. You know me. You trust me. Really. 

Do it.’” 

Instead, Neukom flew back to Washington, sat down with the 
DOJ and the states on a Friday afternoon, and played a brand of 
hardball that quickly brought the negotiations to a halt. Not long 
into the first session, it became clear to the government that cer¬ 
tain compromises Microsoft had already offered - in particular, 
ceding power over the desktop to OEMs - were now being yanked 
off the table. If that was so, there was not much to talk about. For 
Microsoft’s part, one of its top attorneys said that the government’s 
“basic attitude throughout was arms-folded, we-need-more, we- 
need-more. They made no counteroffers. We were not difficult or 
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nonchalant. We tried our darnedest.” 

Late on Saturday morning, Neukom drafted a memo laying out 
Microsoft’s stance (which included dropping its restrictive con¬ 
tracts, adopting the browser “ballot page,” and not much else) and 
handed it to Jeff Blattner. Blattner, who was leading the DOJ’s 
negotiating posse, could see the talks were about to fall apart and 
suspected Microsoft might leak the memo to the press. Pushing it 
back across the table, he said flatly, “I don’t negotiate from a list.” 
Roughly translated, that meant sayonara. 

IN RETROSPECT, Microsoft’s failure to settle seems a colossal and 
inexplicable blunder. Even putting aside its mysterious retreat 
from its first-screen concessions (Had Neukom gotten ahead of 
Gates? Had Gates himself had a change of heart? Had the DOJ 
misunderstood the company’s previous offers?), there were any 
number of other solutions at hand. In the consent-decree case, for 
example, Microsoft had agreed to offer OEMs two versions of Win¬ 
dows 95, one with IE visible, the other with it hidden; already it 
was clear that most of the OEMs were taking the version that the 
company preferred. Had Gates proposed that the same arrange¬ 
ment be applied to Windows 98, the company would have 
sacrificed little in business terms and conceded nothing about its 
future right to integrate features into the operating system. Mean¬ 
while, the government would have been hard-pressed to spurn the 
offer, as its officials acknowledge today. Yet, when I raised the 
point with Gates, Neukom, and the rest of the Microsoft legal 
team, they said uniformly that this entirely obvious idea had never 
been entertained by the company; and that, even if it had, the DOJ 
would never have accepted anything less than forcing Microsoft to 
carry Netscape’s browser. 

There is, however, an alternative explanation: that despite the 
Sturm und Drang of those 10 days in May, Microsoft’s aim in the 
settlement negotiations was something other than settlement. “It 
was a fishing expedition,” Christine Varney, Netscape’s Washington 
counsel, opines. “They wanted to find out what was in the case. 
When you’re a litigant, you want to know as much as possible 
about what you’re facing - if there’s some smoking gun that you 
donjj know about. So you find out, then you recalibrate and decide 
whemer to settle or not.” 

What Microsoft found out - or thought it found out - was that 
the suit the DOJ intended to bring wasn’t nearly as sweeping as 
the company had feared. To Microsoft’s lawyers, it sounded like a 
browser case, a tying case, and tying was the legal ground on 
which they believed that their standing was firmest. “They 
thought, This is going to be a narrow case, so let’s fight it,”’ Boies 
told me. “ Tf we lose, we lose a narrow issue. We can afford to 
fight this case and lose.’” He went on, “Also, remember that 
Microsoft had been fighting with the government in one way or 
another for almost 10 years. And every time, they’d managed to 
come out really well. I think they thought they were smarter than 


we were. I think they thought they knew more than we did. And 
both of those things may very well have been true. But I think they 
underestimated our ability and willingness to learn.” 

Microsoft wasn’t alone in its view that the government’s case 
was a narrow one. When the DOJ and 20 state attorneys general 
filed suit on May 18, the Monday after the settlement talks col¬ 
lapsed, the complaint charged Microsoft with four counts of vio¬ 
lating the Sherman Act: exclusive dealing and unlawful tying 
under Section 1; monopoly maintenance in the OS market and 
attempted monopolization of the browser market under Section 2. 
Yet the narrative that Klein spun around the case painted 
Netscape as its hero and victim, and the short-term remedy the 
DOJ was seeking was inescapably Netscape-centric: a preliminary 
injunction forcing Microsoft either to offer a version of Windows 
98 without IE or to bundle Navigator with the OS as well. 

Netscape was thrilled: It certainly looked like a browser case to 
Jim Barksdale. Sun was disconsolate: It looked like a browser case 
to Mike Morris too. And the rest of the Valley rolled its eyes: Did¬ 
n’t the government realize that the browser war was over? “If 
they’d done two years ago what they did today, it might have been 
useful,” Gary Reback groaned from a New York phone booth. “It’s 
been a long haul to get this far. It’s going to be a long march to get 
where we need to be. And some of us are getting awfully tired.” 

Some of them were worse off than that. Since the early days of 
Reback’s efforts, no one in government had been a more steadfast 
ally than Mark Tobey. The assistant attorney general from Texas 
had got the ball rolling with his Netscape depositions and then 
lobbied furiously to create a groundswell among the states. But a 
few days before the Sherman Act case was filed, Texas had been 
forced to withdrawal its support, under pressure from the state’s 
computermaking kingpins, Compaq and Dell. Because both com¬ 
panies were reliant on Microsoft, the widespread assumption was 
that they were acting on orders from Redmond. Tobey told Reback, 
“I never dreamed they’d be able to shut me down entirely.” 

Then came another blow to the anti-Microsoft movement, a 
development that also plunged the DOJ into sudden despair. On 
June 23, the federal appeals court issued its ruling in the consent 
decree case. Striking down Judge Jackson’s preliminary injunc¬ 
tion, the Appeals Court found that he had “erred procedurally,” by 
not giving Microsoft a chance to contest the injunction, and “sub¬ 
stantively,” by misreading the law on tying. “Antitrust scholars 
have long recognized the undesirability of having courts oversee 
product design, and any dampening of technological innovation 
would be at cross-purposes with antitrust law,” the court’s opinion 
read. “We suggest here only that the limited competence of courts 
to evaluate high tech product designs and the high cost of error 
should make them wary of second-guessing the claimed benefits 
of a particular design decision.” 

In Microsoft’s eyes, it was an overwhelming victory. The next 
morning, Gates picked up The New York Times and read that even 
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Joel Klein’s allies shared Microsoft’s assessment of the Appeals 
Court’s ruling. “This cuts the legs out from under the Justice 
Department on their new case,” the former DOJ antitrust official 
Robert Litan was quoted as saying. “It’s potentially devastating.” 

For the first time in months, reading the Times made Bill Gates 
smile. 

DAVID BOIES was smiling too, though it made his associates think 
he’d gone crazy. By common consensus, Boies was the most bril¬ 
liant litigator of his generation. Before setting up his own shop in 
1997, he had spent 30 years with the York firm Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore after graduating second in his class from Yale Law School. 
Over the years, Boies had represented a vast assortment of splashy 
clients against an array of even splashier opponents. In addition to 
his antitrust work for IBM, he had defended CBS against a 
takeover bid by Ted Turner and a libel suit by General William 
Westmoreland. He had helped Texaco fight off the corporate raider 
Carl Icahn and helped Westinghouse take on Philippine president 
Corazon Aquino. On behalf of George Steinbrenner, he’d sued 
Major League Baseball; on behalf of the government, he’d sued 
Michael Milken. He rarely lost at trial and had never had a victory 
overturned on appeal. 

In his mid-fifties, Boies had thinning brown hair, a flat Mid¬ 
western twang, and a downmarket demeanor (Lands’ End suits 
worn with blue knit ties he bought by the bagful) that belied an 
annual paycheck of more than $2 million. His courtroom manner 
was casual and conversational, which tended to lull his 
adversaries into a fatal haze of complacency. His memory was 
borderline photographic; his competitiveness, modestly terrifying. 
To a colleague at Cravath he once uttered the words that will 
surely be his epitaph: “Would you rather sleep or win?” 

Boies got hold of a copy of the Appeals Court decision just 
before boarding a flight from New York to San Francisco. By the 
time the plane landed he was certain that, far from being a death 
knell, the opinion actually worked to the DOJ’s advantage. “It 
helped in three ways,” he told me later. First, though the court was 
plainly on Microsoft’s side, it made no bones about the fact that 
the company had a monopoly. Second, Boies said, when it came to 
tying, “The court said that if you can prove that they don’t need 
the tie to achieve the benefits, then that’s just bolting two products 
together, and that violates the tying laws.” Third, he went on, “The 
court said that if you can prove that they did it not for efficiency 
purposes but for anticompetitive purposes, that trumps 
everything. In other words, the court was adopting an intent stan¬ 
dard, and, given the Microsoft documents we had in hand, that 
was a standard I thought we could meet.” 

The Appeals Court had effectively provided Boies with a kind of 
road map, a guide for framing his arguments on product integra¬ 
tion. At the same time, what the court said didn’t touch the DOJ’s 
Section 2 claims - claims that Boies now believed it was essential 
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for the government to beef up before the trial began. But more 
than all that, the ruling gave Boies an overarching sense of 
confidence about the case in general. “Even in a decision that was 
really quite pro-Microsoft, there was no hint that the court was 
saying The antitrust laws don’t apply here; we’re going to give the 
software industry or Microsoft a free pass,’ ” he noted. “And once I 
knew they didn’t get a free pass, I knew we could prove an 
antitrust violation.” 

To do that, however, and especially to flesh out a powerful case 
of monopoly maintenance, Boies would need witnesses - strong 
and credible ones. And, unfortunately, the DOJ would have pre¬ 
cious little time to round them up. When the government filed 
suit, both sides had assumed that Judge Jackson would hold a 
quick hearing on the DOJ’s request for a preliminary injunction 
and then schedule a full trial to start perhaps a year later. But 
apparently Jackson had other ideas. In a surprise maneuver, he 
decided to put aside any preliminary hearing and move directly to 
trial - and soon, setting a date to commence in early September. If 
Jackson had his way, US v. Microsoft would be short and sweet. To 
ensure that it was, he adopted an unusual procedure limiting each 
side to 12 witnesses, all of whom would deliver their direct testi¬ 
mony not on the stand but in writing, with courtroom hours being 
reserved strictly for cross-examination. 

The accelerated schedule set the DOJ a formidable task: Klein 
and his team had the summer months to chase down all the alle¬ 
gations of misconduct they had heard, establish their veracity, and 
then persuade a reasonable number of the aggrieved parties to 
step forward, under oath and in the glare of a high-profile trial, 
and testify. Shortly after the Appeals Court decision came down, 
Gary Reback had breakfast with Klein in Washington and found 
the assistant attorney general in a nerve-addled state. “We’ve filed 
this thing,” Klein told him, “but we have no witnesses.” 

“If I were Joel, I’d have been pissing my pants right then,” 
Reback recalls. “The judge said 12 witnesses. I kept looking at my 
fingers and thinking, how are we ever going to get there?” 

In the tech world, the memory of the 1995 consent decree, seen 
universally as a dismal failure, remained fresh. And even with the 
Sherman Act case, the current crop of trustbusters hadn’t gone 
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very far toward restoring the industry’s confidence in the DOJ. 
“There was a lot of trepidation in the Valley about whether the 
government was capable of getting any of this right,” Reback 
remembers. “Nobody wanted to get anywhere near this thing. 
Nobody wanted to be subpoenaed. Nobody was sure they could 
pull it off.” 

Reback, naturally, joined in the hunt for witnesses; so did Orrin 
Hatch and Mike Hirshland. Klein’s team of 20-odd lawyers talked 
with dozens of companies in Microsoft’s crosshairs. Software com¬ 
panies and hardware companies. Internet tyros and Fortune 500 
stalwarts. They talked with Yahoo!, Excite, RealNetworks, Palm. 
And with most of the OEMs - Compaq, Acer, Gateway, Packard 
Bell, HP, Sony. Yet by the middle of July, the DOJ’s witness list was 
so barren that Klein told me he was considering filling a quarter 
of his slots with Netscape executives, another slot with someone 
from Sun, and many of the rest with economists and technical 
experts. He didn’t have much choice. After several weeks of tree¬ 
shaking, the DOJ’s efforts had produced a meager harvest. 

And then, quite suddenly, some fruit began to fall. 

IT BEGAN with Intuit, whose CEO, Bill Campbell, had spent much 
of his estimable career at the sharp end of the Microsoft stick. In 
the 1980s, Campbell worked at Apple and helped launch the Mac¬ 
intosh, and then became CEO of the doomstruck pen-computing 
company GO, whose executives claimed Gates first stole their 
ideas and then muscled OEMs to keep them from allying with the 
startup - nixing a key deal with Compaq, in particular, when GO 
was on the brink of bankruptcy. At Intuit, Campbell and board 
member John Doerr (who backed both Intuit and GO) were, in 
Campbell’s words, “the last holdouts” against the plan by the 
firm’s chair, Scott Cook, to sell Intuit to Microsoft back in 1995. 
After the DOJ scotched the deal, Microsoft waged a fierce cam¬ 
paign to topple Intuit in the financial-software market. Against the 
odds, Campbell prevailed, doing whatever was necessary - includ¬ 
ing abandoning an alliance with Netscape - to keep Intuit’s place 
on the Windows desktop. 

The DOJ had long believed that Intuit had a story to tell. In its 
court papers, the government cited a Microsoft email in which 
Gates wrote, “I was quite frank with [Cook] that if he had a favor 
we could do for him that would cost us something like $1M ... in 
return for switching browsers in the next few months I would be 
open to doing that.” But Campbell wanted no part of the DOJ. He 
regarded its lawyers as woefully overmatched (“I told them, the 
Bill Neukoms of the world are going to cream you government 
pantywaists”) and the suit’s short-term remedy as worse than 
meaningless (“They’ve got to put both browsers in the OS? Great. 
Now I have to pay double ransom”). Then that summer he got a 
call from Mike Hirshland, who told him the DOJ had hard evi¬ 
dence Microsoft had indeed killed the Compaq deal that might 
have saved GO. He also got a call from Hirshland’s boss. “You 


know damn well there is some unethical behavior out there that’s 
possibly illegal,” Hatch said. “The only way we can expand the 
case is if people like you are willing to talk.” 

Campbell thought about it, and by late July, he was ready to 
raise the subject with Intuit’s board and its top executives. In favor 
of putting someone forward to testify was John Doerr, who 
argued, “If we feel we’re getting screwed, we ought to say so.” 
Against it was Cook, who said that helping the government would 
be an admission of defeat; it would put Intuit on a par with the 
Valley’s congenital complainers. At the end of the three-hour 
meeting, a vote was taken: Everyone except Cook agreed that 
Intuit should testify. For Campbell, a former college football 
coach, it all came down to a question of cojones: “I thought, god¬ 
dammit, we ought to be strong enough to stand up and be 
counted.” 

Just around the time Campbell was climbing on board, the DOJ 
caught another big break. The government investigators had been 
trying for months, without much luck, to nail down rumors that 
several years earlier Microsoft had strong-armed its ally Intel over 
Intel’s plans regarding the Internet. Now, as the DOJ was taking 
depositions from various Netscape officials, Jim Clark recalled 
that an Intel executive named Steve McGeady had once told him 
about a meeting in which Gates had declared his intent to “take 
Netscape’s air.” Clark shot off an email to McGeady asking if he’d 
be willing to talk to the DOJ. McGeady wrote back almost 
instantly, correcting Clark’s memory (it was Paul Maritz, not 
Gates, who’d alluded to Netscape’s impending lack of oxygen) but 
adding, “If the DOJ asks me to testify to that effect, I will, without 
hesitation.” In short order, the government arranged to depose 
McGeady. 

The DOJ should already have been aware of Steve McGeady. 
Three years earlier, on a tip from Reback, the antitrust division 
had sent him a CID for documents concerning a clash between 
Intel and Microsoft over an Intel software technology called Native 
Signal Processing. But like the ark of the covenant at the end of 
the first Indiana Jones movie, the NSP documents had apparently 
been buried somewhere deep in the bowels of the DOJ, and the 
entire issue had faded from its collective memory - and from 
Intel’s as well. “Four days before my deposition, I say to my Intel 
lawyer, I assume you’ve reviewed these documents from 1995,” 
McGeady told me. “He says, ‘What documents?’ He doesn’t know. 
So he calls the Justice Department. They don’t know either!” 
McGeady rolled his eyes. “It was like the Keystone Kops do 
antitrust.” 

McGeady’s deposition was dynamite stuff. At the same time, the 
DOJ’s dealings with Intel were wary and delicate. For nearly 20 
years, Intel and Microsoft had collaborated so closely that they 
were often regarded as a unitary being: “Wintel.” The moniker 
was misleading, for the relationship was riven with fractures and 
fissures; Andy Grove liked to refer to the companies not as strate- 
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gic partners (“I really hate that phrase,” he snarled) but as “fellow 
travelers” - not soulmates, but seatmates on the same train. But 
because Intel was hugely dependent on Microsoft, and vice versa, 
keeping peace with Gates was one of Grove’s prime priorities. So 
when Intel eventually confirmed that McGeady would be testifying 
in the trial, the company took pains to assume a posture of perfect 
neutrality. McGeady was not being “sent” to testify; he was merely 
being “allowed” to testify. What choice do we have? Intel said, in 
effect. The government wants him; we can hardly refuse. 

Behind the scenes, Intel’s neutrality was far from perfect. With 
the stealth and finesse of an accomplished Byzantine courtier, the 
company’s general counsel, Peter Detkin, was helping drive the 
stiletto into Microsoft’s back. Detkin, a former partner at Wilson 
Sonsini, had been a longtime colleague of Gary Reback. There was 
no love lost between the two men, but over the years Reback had 
conducted what he called “deep-throat meetings” with Detkin and 
other Intel lawyers in the bar at Hyatt Rickeys in Palo Alto. When 
the government started asking about McGeady, Detkin turned to 
Reback and Susan Creighton as a covert back-channel to the DOJ. 
“Peter used Wilson Sonsini as a safe conduit to pass information 
to the government,” a lawyer close to the situation told me. “The 
nature of the information was: If you look here, or here, or here, 
you’ll find something interesting.” 

News that the DOJ had deposed McGeady hit the Valley like a 
thunderbolt from a clear blue sky. If Intel was cooperating with 
the government (as everyone assumed it was, no matter what the 
company was saying), then the DOJ’s case was undeniably gather¬ 
ing steam. With Intel and Intuit on board, Boies was able to lock 
down witnesses from two companies at which he had close con¬ 
nections: IBM, where the ancient Microsoft hatreds still burned, 
and AOL, whose head of government affairs, George Vradenburg, 
had years earlier hired Boies to handle the Westmoreland libel 
case when Vradenburg was in-house counsel to CBS. 

The DOJ got another boost with Judge Jackson’s decision in 
mid-September to delay the trial’s start until mid-October. The 
extra month would buy the DOJ some breathing room. It would 
also provide a chance to go after the most glittering prize of all: 
Steve Jobs and Apple. 

THE DOJ’S INTEREST in Apple was twofold. First, there was the 
headline-grabbing deal between Cupertino and Redmond in 
August 1997, in which, the government believed, Microsoft had 
threatened to cancel Office for the Macintosh unless Apple 
replaced Navigator with IE as the Mac’s default browser. Then 
there was multimedia. The DOJ had recently received from 
Reback another of his patented white papers, this one focused on 
the Apple multimedia technology QuickTime. The white paper 
alleged that over the previous two years Microsoft had engaged in 
a passel of predatory tactics to stifle QuickTime - tactics that 
loudly echoed its approach to Netscape’s browser. According to the 


Reback document, 
Microsoft had proposed 
to carve up the multi- 
media market with 
Apple; it had then pres¬ 
sured OEMs to drop 
QuickTime; it had 
inserted technical 
incompatibilities that 
disabled QuickTime in 
Windows; and it had 
struck exclusionary 
deals with content providers to develop only for Microsoft’s com¬ 
peting NetShow technology. At one point, a Microsoft biz-dev 
manager had made a suggestion about what Apple should do to 
QuickTime which was so irresistibly colorful that Reback made it 
the white paper’s title: “Knife the Baby.” 

In the autumn of 1998, Apple’s recovery under Jobs was still 
fragile, its relationship with Microsoft forever precarious. If the 
DOJ had any prayer of persuading the company to throw caution 
aside and sign up for the trial, Reback was clearly the man to see. 
In the mad scramble for fresh evidence and plausible witnesses, 
whatever lingering resentments Klein harbored toward the mono- 
maniacal lawyer had receded. Reback was simply too useful, too 
plugged-in and switched-on, to be ignored. In a series of phone 
calls that September, Klein told Reback that he desperately wanted 
the Apple story to be part of the trial - and he wanted Jobs to be 
the one to tell it. Though the DOJ’s witness list was shaping up 
nicely, Klein was concerned that it lacked star power, featuring as 
it did only one big-name CEO - Jim Barksdale. Klein told Reback, 
“We have an iibermenschen problem.” 

Jobs was certainly iiber, but no one had ever accused him of 
being a mensch. Visionary, volatile, volcanic, and vain, Apple’s 
CEO had made no secret of his skepticism about the DOJ’s capac¬ 
ity to prosecute Microsoft. “The government is bullshit! The gov¬ 
ernment is bullshit!” he’d barked when a government lawyer 
visited him that spring to ask for his help in building the case. 

“You guys have done nothing, you haven’t figured it out, you’ve 
been too slow, you’ll never change anything. This is an incredibly 
sensitive time for Apple. Why should I jeopardize the future of my 
company when I have no faith that the government is going to do 
anything real?” 

To Jobs, “real” meant one thing: breaking Microsoft up. For all 
his doubts about the DOJ’s competence, he was now grudgingly 
impressed by the government’s progress. In late September, after 
several lengthy talks with Reback, his friend Bill Campbell, and a 
number of DOJ intermediaries in the Valley, Jobs agreed to have a 
conversation with Klein about the possibility of testifying. When 
the two men connected by phone, with Jobs on vacation in 
Hawaii, he wasted no time in getting to the point. He wanted to 
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hear Klein’s thinking on remedies. 

Are you going to do something serious? Jobs demanded. Or, he 
asked, “Is it going to be dickless?” 

At the other end of the line, Joel Klein squirmed. Even if he had 
settled on a remedy, which he manifestly hadn’t, it would be 
grossly inappropriate to discuss it with Jobs - or with any other 
Microsoft competitor. Klein told Jobs this. He told him he could 
offer him no commitments, no promises. Klein said, “It’s a 
chicken-and-egg problem; the power of the remedy will be deter¬ 
mined by the quality of the case.” 

Jobs was singularly unimpressed, and he let Reback know it. 
Frustrated, irritated, Reback called Mike Hirshland to commiser¬ 
ate. “Joel blew it,” Reback sighed. Jobs hadn’t needed a firm com¬ 
mitment. He needed to be sold on the notion that the DOJ was, 
a la Microsoft, hardcore about the case. But Klein hadn’t been 
selling; he’d been legalistic, stilted, excessively circumspect. He’d 
been ... Joel. 

As he listened to Reback moan, Hirshland had a brainstorm. 
Why not have Boies give Jobs a call? Not being a DOJ official, the 
litigator might have more freedom, more latitude, to deliver a 
proper pitch. After hanging up with Reback, Hirshland called 
Boies and ran the idea past him. Sure, Boies said, but I’ll need 
Joel’s blessing. “It might be delicate,” Boies went on. “Can you get 
Senator Hatch to call Joel and tell him this needs to happen?” 
Which Hirshland promptly did. 

Meanwhile, Reback had had a bright idea of his own. Realizing 
that part of Jobs’ reluctance to testify revolved around the fear (a 
rare one for him) of standing alone at center stage, of being by far 
the most significant person in computing to be opposing Gates in 
so public a forum, Reback suggested to Apple’s CEO that perhaps 
there was a way to give him some cover. What if another industry 
figure of Jobs’ stature were to testify alongside him? Jobs liked the 
idea - though to his mind there was only one person who 
belonged in that category: Andy Grove. 

Thus began a brief but frantic spell during which the DOJ and 
much of the anti-Microsoft movement was seized by the most 
feverish of fantasies: the Grove-Jobs twofer - get one, get both. 

And a fantasy is precisely what it was. Not only was Grove the 
archetypal practitioner of corporate realpolitik, but at that 
moment Intel was engulfed in a substantial antitrust inquiry of its 
own, one being conducted by the FTC. 

Nevertheless, Grove was deluged at home with plaintive calls 
from the DOJ’s Silicon Valley surrogates. He heard from Hatch, 
and even from Steve Jobs. What none of Grove’s suitors knew was 
that he was also receiving entreaties from Gates and Neukom, 
begging him to testify on Microsoft’s behalf. Grove’s reply to both 
sides was the same: Intel is neutral in this case and so am I. 
Besides, he told them, any testimony he gave was certain to be a 
double-edged sword. “I’ve been in the middle of all this shit for 
years,” Grove told me. “I don’t lie. I particularly don’t lie under 


oath. And I particularly 
don’t lie under oath when 
there’s no reason to. I would 
have said things that neither 
side would have been happy 
to hear.” 

With Grove’s irrevocable refusal, the DOJ lost its chance at Jobs. 
By the time Boies called Apple’s CEO, “He’d made up his mind,” 
the lawyer recalls. “He just didn’t want to testify.” Yet in failing to 
land the Valley’s two reigning kingfish, the DOJ came away with 
two less spectacular but important victories. All along in its deal¬ 
ings with Intel, the government had feared a double cross; that, 
under pressure from Gates, the company would provide a witness, 
and perhaps even Grove, to testify for the defense. Now Grove had 
given his word that that wouldn’t happen. And while Jobs 
rebuffed Boies when it came to testifying himself, he pledged to 
send Avie Tevanian in his stead. 

By early October, with the inclusion of Tevanian and another 
software expert, James Gosling of Sun, the DOJ’s witness list was 
complete. In the end, it had but one gaping hole: No OEM official 
would testify about how Microsoft leveraged its Windows monop¬ 
oly to exercise coercive power over computer manufacturers. 
(IBM’s witness, John Soyring, would talk only about the develop¬ 
ment of OS/2.) The search for an OEM whistleblower had 
consumed more man-hours at the DOJ than securing any other 
witness, but no amount of suasion was enough to convince PC 
makers that they had more to gain than lose by airing their griev¬ 
ances. “Most of the major OEMs are simply afraid,” Klein told me 
that October. “A lot of them said to us, ‘What you’re doing is 
terrific, but we just can’t afford to stick out our necks.’ The power 
that Microsoft has over these people with the Windows license 
and the Office license is simply extraordinary.” 

The failure to land an OEM was frustrating for Klein, but it did 
nothing to diminish his sense of how far his team had come. After 
months of anxiety and hand-wringing, Boies and Klein were 
happy warriors - happier than anyone realized. For the DOJ’s 
lawyers knew something few others did: They had a surprise wit¬ 
ness up their sleeves. A witness of unimpeachable authority. A 
witness with power beyond reckoning and cash beyond counting. 
A witness guaranteed to overshadow even the brightest lights on 
the list they’d announced. A witness - need it be said? - who 
would soon have Microsoft’s defenders paraphrasing Pogo: We 
have seen the enemy, and he is Gates. 

STYLISTICALLY, Bill Neukom was an odd man out at Microsoft. In 
his fifties, he had a wavy pompadour of silver hair, a handsome 
face, and a vaguely patrician air. He was tall and trim and impec¬ 
cably dressed, his suits well-pressed and invariably accented with 
suspenders and florid bow ties. Polite and formal, Neukom spoke 
in precise sentences that he strung together to form perfect para- 
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graphs. He was occasionally turgid and always verbose. Once, 
after I’d finished a long interview with him, another Microsoft 
executive remarked, “Fm sure he crammed 20 minutes of sub¬ 
stance into those two hours.” 

In 1988, three years after becoming Microsoft’s in-house coun¬ 
sel, Neukom directed the defense against the Apple copyright suit, 
which threatened, Gates told me, to “absolutely put us out of busi¬ 
ness.” The case dragged on for five years, and the received wisdom 
in the press was that Microsoft was in the wrong; that it had 
plainly ripped off Apple’s graphical user interface to create Win¬ 
dows. But Neukom advised Gates to ignore the headlines and 
focus on the law, which the attorney was certain supported 
Microsoft’s position. The court’s vindication of that view, in 1993, 
was Neukom’s greatest triumph, and a source of Gates’ trust in his 
judgment. 

Just as he had in the Apple dispute, Neukom believed unequivo¬ 
cally that the law was on Microsoft’s side against the DOJ. To 
prove it, he and his lawyers set out over the summer of 1998 to 
pull together evidence to show that, far from being a monopolist, 
Microsoft faced competition from all sides; that the company’s 
contracts with OEMs and ISPs were commonplace in the industry; 
that the infamous June 1995 meeting with Netscape was nothing 
more than a routine powwow between an operating-system ven¬ 
dor and an applications provider; that integrating IE into Win¬ 
dows wasn’t part of a nefarious plot to wipe out Netscape but a 
natural extension of the OS, just as Microsoft’s past inclusion of 
features such as printer drivers and memory management had 
been; that, in fact, the company’s plans to incorporate browsing 
into Windows had begun before Netscape had even been born. In 
support of these claims they came up with hundreds of internal 
documents and email. They took dozens of depositions. And they 
assembled a witness list composed almost entirely of Microsoft 
executives, who would tell the company’s story in court. 

As the Microsoft lawyers readied their case, the most potent of 
all their potential witnesses dropped out of sight. In late July, 
Gates, as his board of directors had been urging him to do for 
months, named Steve Ballmer Microsoft’s president. In an email 
to employees, Gates said that, from then on, Ballmer and Bob Her- 


bold, the COO, would be responsible for running the company 
day-to-day, while he would spend his time on product develop¬ 
ment and new technology. “In no way am I pulling back,” Gates 
wrote. “The hours I put in and my enjoyment of the work I do will 
be absolutely the same.” And with that, he took off on a weeks- 
long vacation. 

Yet even when Gates was at play, business and the trial were 
never far from his mind. “He seemed totally in the loop,” one per¬ 
son who saw him during that time told me. “He was aware of the 
issues, he’d read all the evidence and read up on the law, the pro¬ 
cedures, the timing - everything.” 

Ten days before Gates was scheduled to be deposed by the DOJ, 
he jetted down to Silicon Valley for a dinner hosted by his friend 
Heidi Roizen, a software entrepreneur and former Apple execu¬ 
tive, who had recently signed on as Microsoft’s informal ambas¬ 
sador to the Valley. It was August 17, the day Bill Clinton came 
clean with Ken Starr - and with the nation - admitting for the first 
time his dalliance with Monica Lewinsky, and when Roizen’s 
guests arrived at cocktail hour they eagerly scurried upstairs to 
watch Clinton’s speech to the nation on the big screen in their 
hosts’ bedroom. Perched at the edge of the bed, Gates heckled the 
president mercilessly, with a degree of venom that took many of 
the others aback. Clinton was a loser, he said; his speech was “hot 
air,” a “pile of crap.” To more than one person, it seemed obvious 
that Gates blamed Clinton for his antitrust woes. “If I did what he 
did in my office,” Gates squawked, “the shareholders would throw 
me out!” 

On August 27, in a windowless conference room in Microsoft’s 
Building 8, Gates sat down across from his own Ken Starr for an 
extended spell of exquisite torture. “I expected that the Bill Gates 
I’d be facing would be the same Bill Gates I’d been in a room with 
that spring,” David Boies told me. “The Bill Gates I’d met was 
smart and tough and articulate, a very passionate and effective 
spokesman for his point of view.” Boies grinned. “Needless to say, 
that was not the Bill Gates who showed up for the deposition.” 

The Bill Gates who showed up for the videotaped deposition 
was not only the polar opposite of his public persona, he was a 
caricature of the polar opposite. He was dour and edgy. He was 
petulant and passive-aggressive, obfuscatory and obscurantist. He 
was a quibbler, a pedant, an amnesiac, a baby. He was the sort of 
CEO who would profess not to recall countless emails he’d written 
and who would claim to be ignorant of his company’s strategies. 
Who would quarrel stubbornly over the meanings of words like 
“concern,” “compete,” “definition,” “ask,” and “very.” Who would 
take five minutes to concede that when another Microsoft execu¬ 
tive talked about “pissing on” Java, it was not, as Boies put it, a 
“code word that means saying nice things.” Who, when asked who 
had attended a meeting of Microsoft’s executive staff, would reply, 
“Probably members of the executive staff.” 

For his part, David Boies stayed cool. He was patient and persis- 
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tent, asking certain questions again and again and again, often 
using precisely the same phrasing, until Gates either coughed up 
a straight answer or provided Boies an equally valuable display 
of prevarication. Judge Jackson had decreed that Boies could take 
as long as he wanted for the deposition. Early on, the lawyer 
remarked placidly, “I’ve got as much time as I need to finish the 
examination, sir, and I’m prepared to spend as many days here as 
I have to.” In the end, that would be three, yielding 20 hours of 
Bill Gates unplugged. 

At the end of Day One, Boies phoned Klein. “They’re never 
going to call him as a witness now,” he said confidently. 

Klein was incredulous. “Well, that’s not what we’ve heard,” he 
replied. “We’ve heard that they’re telling everybody they’re going 
to bring him.” 

“They’re not going to bring him. He’s already said too many 
things he could never explain on the stand.” 

At the end of Day Two, although Boies hadn’t yet covered all the 
ground he intended to, he was so delighted with the material he’d 
already garnered that he seriously considered ending the deposi¬ 
tion right there. Gates was headed off for a long weekend on an 
Alaskan cruise hosted by Paul Allen, and Boies, already perplexed 
that Gates’ lawyers hadn’t stepped in to curb his behavior, 
assumed his quarry would return in greater command of himself. 
But Boies decided to risk it. On Day Three, his reward - among 
others - was one of the deposition’s genuinely priceless exchanges. 
Handing Gates an email he’d written, Boies offhandedly remarked 
that at the top of the message Gates had typed “Importance: High.” 

“No,” Gates said curtly. 

“No?” 

“No, I didn’t type that.” 

Then who did? 

“A computer.” 

Gates’ performance was an unmitigated disaster, and not only in 
terms of PR. As a piece of evidence, it handed Boies the largest, 
most gnarled club imaginable with which to bludgeon both Gates 
and Microsoft as a whole, for the deposition fairly screamed that 
the dissembling at the company started at the top. It was a point 
that would not be lost on Judge Jackson. “Here is the guy who is 
the head of the organization, and his testimony is inherently with¬ 
out credibility,” he told The New York Times after the case was 
over. “At the start, it makes you skeptical about the rest of the trial. 
You are saying, if you can’t believe this guy, who else can you 
believe?” 

Many observers would blame Gates’ lawyers for the deposition 
fiasco, but Boies believes it wasn’t that simple. “I’ve said many 
times that if I had been his attorney I would have stopped the 
deposition,” Boies said. “But the thing I don’t know, and the thing 
nobody will know unless I get Bill Neukom more drunk than he 
should be, is how much of it was the lawyers’ unwillingness to act 
and how much of it was the client rejecting their absolutely 



unambiguous instructions.” Not that Boies doesn’t have his suspi¬ 
cions. “You have in Gates someone who is very smart, very rich, 
very powerful, and very much in command. He’s a very hard 
client to say no to.” 

Very hard - or perhaps impossible. Since Microsoft’s birth, 

Gates has seen himself as its chief legal strategist, Bill Neukom’s 
presence notwithstanding. Reared in a lawyerly household, 
schooled by his father in lawyerly thinking, Gates’ lawyerly pro¬ 
clivities have shaped the company and the software business pro¬ 
foundly. It was Gates who, in 1976, published a kind of manifesto, 
“An Open Letter to Hobbyists,” in an early computer hobbyist 
newsletter, which asserted for the first time that software, like 
hardware, was a valuable commodity - it was intellectual prop¬ 
erty, and as such its creators deserve to be compensated. It was 
Gates whose grasp of the fine points of contracts had allowed him 
to outmaneuver IBM in the MS-DOS deal that would be the foun¬ 
dation of Microsoft’s empire. And for all the accolades heaped on 
Neukom for the outcome of the Apple suit, the greater credit actu¬ 
ally belonged to his boss. “Neukom did yeoman’s work, but make 
no mistake, it was Bill who won the Apple case,” a former 
Microsoft executive asserts. “He was deeply engaged in the case, 
he knew the issues, both technical and legal, and he played a huge 
role in framing them for the court. Hell, he practically wrote our 
briefs himself.” 

As the Sherman Act trial drew near, Gates boned up on 
antitrust, studying the law, poring over precedents. “Bill knows 
the courts to an amazing degree,” a senior Microsoft manager told 
me. “He knows all about the judges - who they are, how they’ve 
decided in the past, district by district, all over the country. This is 
not a normal client who just sits across from his lawyers and takes 
their advice. No way.” 

To this day, Gates insists that his deposition performance has 
been badly mischaracterized. He answered honestly and precisely, 
he says. He seems especially wounded by the portrayal of him as 
forgetful, insisting over and over, in Rain Man-like cadences, “I 
have an excellent memory, a most excellent memory.” “Did I fence 
with Boies?” Gates asks rhetorically. “I plead guilty. Whatever that 
penalty is should be levied against me: rudeness to Boies in the 
first degree.” His tone of voice was regrettable, and so were the 
camera angles, he says, yet all this was mere atmospherics and 
therefore irrelevant. 

Microsoft’s lawyers are somewhat less sanguine. Compelled by 
reality (and a concern for their own reputations) to acknowledge 
the damage done by the Gates tapes, they blame Judge Jackson, 
who had issued a pretrial order that led them to believe the tapes 
would never be shown in court. Had they thought otherwise, 
Neukom told me, they would have prepared Gates differently - but 
only in terms of style, not substance. (They would also have made 
sure that the lighting was more flattering.) 

Boies scoffs at the idea that Microsoft didn’t know the tapes 
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would be aired: “What, they thought I was taking them for my 
memory book?” He offers his own theory, which revolves around 
Gates’ assumption going into the deposition that he would be 
called as a witness by one side or the other. “He must have 
thought that if he came as a witness, we wouldn’t be able to intro¬ 
duce the videotape,” Boies said. “And he was probably right about 
that. If he had been a witness, I don’t think the judge would have 
let us play it. As a result, he wasn’t really focused on how he 
looked in the deposition. He was prepared to stonewall. He was 
prepared to do all kinds of things that you might do if you believed 
nobody was going to see it.” 

Instead, the degree of Gates’ stonewalling was so great, and his 
evasions were so egregious, that the deposition set in motion a 
cascade of unintended consequences. Suddenly, Microsoft had to 
keep its most powerful witness off the stand, lest he be humiliated 
in the attempt to defend the indefensible and explain the inexplic¬ 
able. The DOJ, meanwhile, now had no reason to call Gates, for 
whatever he said in the courtroom could hardly serve the govern¬ 
ment’s purposes more effectively than the testimony it already had 
in the can. The world’s richest man had no date to the dance. And 
the video was fair game. 

“It was like the Russian Revolution,” Boies concluded. “Every¬ 
thing had to fall into place just so for it to turn out as it did.” 

LIKE THE CZARS in Petrograd in 1917, Microsoft in the late summer 
of 1998 could feel the ground shifting beneath its feet. Nearly a 
year had passed since the DOJ had hied the consent-decree case, 
and in that time, almost everything that could possibly go wrong 
had. Surrounded by Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, populists and 
nihilists, the old regime began, for the first time, to betray a hint 
of what Gates,* on a carefree day, would have called “concern,” but 
that others might properly have described as panic. 

Trying to roll back the tide, Microsoft hooded Judge Jackson’s 
chambers with pretrial motions - nine of them in September and 
October. The motions’ themes cried out from their titles: “Motion 
to Limit Issues for Trial”; “Arguments for Excluding Extraneous 
Last-Minute Issues from Trial”; “Motion for a Continuance Needed 
to Address Testimony of Plaintiffs’ New Trial Witnesses”; and so 
on. The case the government had hied in May, Microsoft argued, 
was all about browsers and a tad about Java. Broadening it 
beyond those issues was illegitimate, unfair, and a sign that the 
DOJ realized the Appeals Court’s decision had “eviscerated” the 
core of its original complaint. At the very least, Microsoft main¬ 
tained, the company needed more time to build a thorough 
defense. 

The DOJ’s response was swift, emphatic, and gently mocking. In 
one of its reply briefs, it wrote, “To the limited extent that plain¬ 
tiffs offer evidence adduced in discovery concerning events and 
transactions not strictly limited to browsers and Java, those events 
and transactions (a) directly evidence monopoly power and barri¬ 


ers to entry, which issues are (of course) part of plaintiffs’ com¬ 
plaints, and of every Sherman Act Section 2 case; (b) demonstrate 
Microsoft’s intent to monopolize, which issue is (of course) also 
part of plaintiffs’ complaints, and of every Sherman Act Section 2 
attempt case; and/or (c) demonstrate a pattern that is relevant to 
understanding and establishing Microsoft’s conduct with respect 
to browsers and Java.” The DOJ’s Jeff Blattner put it more color¬ 
fully: “We haven’t broadened the case - we’ve broadened the evi¬ 
dence. In a murder case, you refer to the body in the filing. But at 
trial you bring out the bloody glove, the bloody shoes, the murder 
weapon.” 

Right up to the eve of the trial’s first day, the back-and-forth 
between the sides continued unabated. But with every volley, the 
referee remained consistent. Time and again, in written orders 
and pretrial hearings, Judge Jackson informed Microsoft that the 
trial would be broad, and that it would focus on one large ques¬ 
tion: whether the company had “maintained its operating-system 
monopoly through exclusionary and predatory conduct.” As Jack- 
son put it matter-of-factly to Bill Neukom and his team, “My view 
of the case is not as narrow as yours.” 

And so it was that, on the morning of October 19, the courtroom 
phase of the Microsoft case began. For three solid hours, David 
Boies, slightly stoned on antihistamines and armed with only a 
few scribbled notes on one side of a manila folder, held the room 
pretty much in the palm of his hand. There was nothing soaring 
about his oratory, nothing ornate or mellifluous. Instead, the 
power of his opening lay in the narrative he unfurled and the evi¬ 
dence he unveiled in support of it. The story he told was straight¬ 
forward: Faced with the threat posed by the browser and Java, 
Microsoft had tried first to coerce Netscape into not competing 
with it, and then, after being rebuffed, it had put the screws to the 
entire industry in an effort to destroy the startup and keep its grip 
on the desktop. As he walked Judge Jackson through the govern¬ 
ment’s claims, Boies displayed on the courtroom monitors a 
sequence of documents that painted Gates and Microsoft as the 
most rapacious (and unsubtle) of monopolists. And, the piece de 
resistance, there was Gates unplugged. 

Here was Microsoft’s CEO onscreen, denying knowledge of the 
June 1995 meeting - saying, indeed, “I had no sense of what 
Netscape was doing” at the time. And here was an email from 
Gates to Maritz and other Microsoft brass a few weeks before the 
meeting: “I think there is a very powerful deal of some kind we 
can do with Netscape.... We could even pay them money as part 
of the deal, buying some piece of them or something. I would 
really like to see something like this happen!!” 

When Boies was done and the court gaveled out of session, Bill 
Neukom appeared before a gaggle of reporters on the courthouse 
steps. Calmly but adamantly, he denounced Boies’ tactics as hol¬ 
low theatrics, accusing him of using “loose rhetoric and out-of¬ 
context snippets” to disguise the fact that he had no case and 
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adding that “none of these snippets, none of this rhetoric, even 
approaches proof of anticompetitive conduct.” 

The next day, Joel Klein flew to Scottsdale, Arizona. On the one- 
year anniversary of the consent-decree case, he was scheduled to 
give a keynote address at Agenda, the conference at which Gates 
had first heard the news that his government was suing him. The 
speech Klein would deliver was a high-minded affair, a discussion 
of regulation, market failure, and “the case for government 
involvement in the computer industry.” He would offer few com¬ 
ments on the trial, and those he would offer were as dry and arid 
as the high-desert air. Klein knew better than anyone that the 
government had a long row to hoe. He expected Microsoft to 
mount an awesome defense. And he knew that one good day in 
court was no cause for chest-thumping. 

Still, that one good day had been a very good day. In the back of 
the hall, Klein whispered to me, “I am one happy camper. We 
really kicked their butts.” 

► VI. IN THE DOCK 

THE E. BARRETT PRETTYMAN federal courthouse squats at the 
northwest edge of Capitol Hill and bears all the hallmarks of the 
neo-brutalist architectural style that came into vogue in Washing¬ 
ton in the 1950s. The six-story facade is gray and granite and 
imposingly free of inspiration. Inside, the walls are of marble - 
light gray streaked with darker gray. Down in the basement, a 
barebones cafeteria serves food, also gray, to the several hundred 
maintenance people and clerks who work in the building. (The 
judges tend to take their meals elsewhere - in Judge Jackson’s 
case, at his club, the Metropolitan.) And yet, however mundane its 
appearance, the courthouse has provided the setting for more 
historic legal confrontations than anyplace but the Supreme Court 
itself. The Watergate trials, the arguments over the Pentagon 
Papers, the Whitewater/Lewinsky grand jury hearings - all were 
conducted here, at the corner of Constitution Avenue and Third 
Street, NW. 

The Microsoft trial took place on the second floor, in Courtroom 
No. 2, a small space with five rows of pews in the back providing 
seats for just 100 spectators. Given the level of interest among the 
press, Judge Jackson had been urged to hear the case in the large 


ceremonial courtroom upstairs. But Courtroom 2 was where 
Judge John J. Sirica had tried the Watergate defendants, and Jack- 
son told his clerks, “This case ain’t any bigger than that one.” In 
addition to being relatively cramped, the courtroom was window¬ 
less, airless, and charmless, bathed in fluorescent light and per¬ 
fumed with the scent of stale arguments and fresh acrimony. In 
the absence of a jury, the jury box was occupied by sketch artists, 
who often surveyed the scene through special eyewear that resem¬ 
bled the night-vision goggles worn by Navy SEALs and Green 
Berets. 

The lawyers from each side huddled around tables at Jackson’s 
feet. Based strictly on appearances, it wasn’t hard to see why odds- 
makers favored Microsoft’s team, which was composed of men in 
slick suits with hard eyes and harder hair. The government’s table, 
by contrast, had a slightly ragtag look to it, the clothes off-the- 
rack, the coiffures pure Supercuts. Boies, with his mail-order 
apparel and scuffed black sneakers, could easily have passed for a 
GS-11 from the Department of Agriculture. 

As much as the government’s case had widened, its sine qua 
non remained Netscape, so the first witness Boies called was 
Barksdale. The job of questioning him fell to Microsoft’s lead liti¬ 
gator, John Warden, a Sullivan & Cromwell partner with great 
experience in antitrust. In 1979, Warden had won the Appeals 
Court decision in Berkey Photo v. Kodak , which held that “any 
firm, even a monopolist, may generally bring its products to mar¬ 
ket whenever and however it chooses.” A rotund man with dark¬ 
framed glasses, Warden spoke in a deep Southern drawl that rose 
up from his throat like a foghorn booming from the bottom of a 
well. (In private, Barksdale and Netscape’s lawyers took to calling 
him “Boomer.”) Between the lawyer and the witness, a Mississippi 
native, there were times in the next few days when, if you closed 
your eyes, you could imagine you were in a county courthouse far 
down below the Mason-Dixon line. While Warden mangled the 
names of Netscape’s multiethnic employees, Barksdale peppered 
his answers with downhomeisms such as “We put a little Kentucky 
windage on it” and “it still irritated the stew out of me.” 

Barksdale’s written testimony ran to 126 pages, and Warden 
appeared intent on refuting everything in it. Yet the matter that 
drew his most sustained fire was Barksdale’s account of the June 
1995 meeting. Warden first posited that, far from being a feared 
aggressor, Microsoft had been invited - no, begged - to do a deal 
by Netscape. In support of this assertion Warden produced an 
email to Microsoft from Jim Clark, written at 3 am on December 
29,1994. “We have never planned to compete with you,” Clark 
wrote. “We’d like to work with you. Working together could be in 
your self-interest as well as ours. Depending on your interest 
level, you might take an equity position in Netscape, with the abil¬ 
ity to expand that position later.” 

Barksdale reeled. At the time the email was sent, he had been a 
few days away from becoming Netscape’s CEO; he had not known 
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Clark had written it. And although he’d recently been forewarned 
by the DOJ that there had been a Clark-Gates exchange, no one 
had mentioned that Clark had, in effect, offered to sell the com¬ 
pany to Microsoft. Barksdale told Warden that Clark had written 
the email in a “moment of weakness.” He said Clark had been 
freelancing, that his note never represented the company’s true 
strategy. But as Barksdale stared at the email on the courtroom 
monitor, all he could think to himself was, “Well, goddamn.” 

Warden asked Barksdale if Clark enjoyed “a public reputation 
for veracity.” 

Long pause. “I couldn’t comment on that,” Barksdale said. “I 
don’t know.” 

“Do you regard him as a truthful man?” 

Even longer pause. “I regard him as a salesman.” 

Throughout the Microsoft trial there would be moments that 
revealed what the journalist Joe Nocera called “the secret history 
of the software industry.” This was one of them. To a Silicon Valley 
outsider, Barksdale’s disavowals of Clark could only seem incredi¬ 
ble - a prime example of Kentucky windage. Clark was Netscape’s 
chair, after all, the man above Barksdale on the company org 
chart. But the truth of it was, Barksdale had never taken orders 
from Clark, who had a reputation for being modestly insane; 
indeed, he had agreed to become CEO only after receiving assur¬ 
ances from VC John Doerr that he would have complete freedom 
to ignore Clark’s advice - which he’d done with impunity. As for 
the suggestion that Netscape was begging for a deal, it ignored 
how much had changed in the six months between Clark’s email 
and the meeting in question. In December 1994, Netscape’s sales 
were zero and its capital evaporating; by June 1995, it was the 
fastest-growing software company in history, one whose board had 
just voted to launch the IPO that would ignite the Internet boom. 

The next day, Warden hammered away at Andreessen’s notes 
from the meeting - “These notes of his aren’t verbatim, are they?” 

- and at a chronology of events supplied to the DOJ a month later 
by Reback, which failed to mention the “stunning proposal to 
divide markets” that Barksdale was now alleging. “If you look at 
the whole record of events up to the June 21,1995, meeting,” War¬ 
den bellowed, “the only fair conclusion that can be reached is that 
Marc Andreessen invented or imagined a proposal to divide mar¬ 
kets and that you and your company signed on to that invention or 
imaginary concoction in order to assist in the prosecution of this 
lawsuit!” 

“I absolutely disagree,” Barksdale said sternly, his face turning 
crimson. “I was in the meeting. I know what I know. I was a wit¬ 
ness to it, and you weren’t.” 

Out in the Valley, Reback heard about Warden’s argument and 
was stunned. Whatever the chronology said, Reback knew that 
he’d phoned Klein and requested a CID the day after the June 
meeting, that Klein had complied hours later, and that Reback 
had sent in Andreessen’s notes the following day. Digging through 
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Agenda conference. 
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his records, Reback found a 
copy of the CID and faxed it 
off to Klein. (Apparently, the 
DOJ’s had been buried away 
with the paperwork around 
the fruitless Microsoft Net¬ 
work investigation that had been going on at the time.) Over the 
weekend, the DOJ turned the documents over to Microsoft. The 
next Monday morning, Warden resumed with 
a new line of attack: Given the immediacy of Reback’s request 
and the rapidity of the DOJ’s response, didn’t it all smack of a 
conspiracy? 

“Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Barksdale,” Boomer boomed, “that the June 
21,1995, meeting was held for the purpose of creating something 
that could be called a record and delivered to the Department of 
Justice to spur them on to action against Microsoft?” 

Barksdale: “That’s absurd.” 

Afterward, on the courthouse steps, Microsoft’s foes gleefully 
mocked Warden’s gambit. Squinting into a warm October sun, 
Netscape’s outside counsel Christine Varney quipped, “We’ve gone 
from Alice in Wonderland to Oliver Stone’s JFK.” 

“In my experience as a litigator,” Boies chimed in, “there are 
few signs more encouraging than when the opposition starts say¬ 
ing, They set us up.’” 

BARKSDALE had expected to testily for two days; he spent a week 
on the stand. When it was over, Microsoft had scored on a number 
of fronts. It had got him to admit that he hadn’t actually heard 
anyone from Microsoft speak of cutting off Netscape’s air supply; 
in fact, Barksdale allowed that he’d first come across the phrase in 
a biography of Larry Ellison - an admission that pointed up that 
much of the government’s evidence was hearsay and that 
Microsoft wasn’t the only software outfit given to rough talk or 
hyperbolic metaphor. More significant, Barksdale acknowledged 
that more than 26 million copies of Navigator had been 
downloaded over the Net in the first eight months of the year, and 
that the company planned to distribute another 159 million copies 
in the next twelve. If that were true, Warden asked, how could the 
DOJ claim that Microsoft had foreclosed Netscape’s distribution 
channels? If people could still “freely choose at no cost Netscape’s 
Web-browsing software,” as Warden put it, how could consumers 
possibly have been harmed? 

Yet the overarching impression conveyed by Microsoft’s defense 
was one of indiscriminate flailing. In the space of a few days, War¬ 
den had argued that Microsoft couldn’t be said to have destroyed 
Netscape because Netscape was alive and well - but if Netscape 
was on the ropes, it was the company’s own fault. He had argued 
that Microsoft hadn’t acted like a bully - but if it had, it was 
acceptable, because everyone else in the industry did it. He had 
argued that the June 1995 meeting was either an elaborate frame- 
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up, or an elaborate fiction, or a cordial meeting between potential 
allies, or the wary circling of potential rivals. Lawyers call this 
“arguing in the alternative.” Generally, it is not a compliment. 

The government’s next witness was David Colburn of AOL. A 
legendary hardass, Colburn was the guy sent into every big deal at 
nut-cutting time. In March 1996, he had engineered the browser 
war’s most famous double cross, in which AOL agreed to license 
Navigator one day, only to announce the next that it had chosen IE 
as its default browser, under terms that rendered the Netscape 
deal worthless. At great length, Warden attempted to induce Col¬ 
burn to admit that AOL had done this because Microsoft’s browser 
was superior. At even greater length, Colburn insisted that it just 
wasn’t so; that, technically speaking, the products were a wash; 
and that the decisive factor was Microsoft’s ability to give AOL’s 
icon prime placement on the Windows desktop. 

When Warden tired of this colloquy, he turned his attention to a 
series of emails in late 1995 between AOL’s CEO, Steve Case, and 
Barksdale. In one of them, Barksdale argued that the two compa¬ 
nies should team up to take on Microsoft. Case agreed, proposing 
a “grand alliance” that might also include Sun; suggesting that 
members of the alliance not invade one another’s primary mar¬ 
kets; and endorsing an idea of Andreessen’s that “we can use our 
unique respective strengths to go kick the shit out of the Beast 
from Redmond that wants to see us both dead.” 

Warden asked Colburn, “A market-division proposal, isn’t that 
correct?” 

“I wouldn’t call it that,” Colburn deadpanned. “What it seemed 
like to me was a strategic relationship.” 

Once again, Warden was saying: Everyone does it. To which 
Boies, on the courthouse steps, responded: “The antitrust rules 
make a big distinction between what a monopolist can do and 
what everyone else can do.” The difference, Boies said, was that 
“neither Netscape nor AOL had monopoly power.” 

Apple’s Avie Tevanian, by all accounts one of the best minds in 
software, proved a lethal witness. For three weeks, Judge Jackson 
had absorbed the testimony of a parade of executives and lawyers 
who, when it came down to it, knew next to nothing about the raw 
material at the heart of the case - code. Jackson was ready to hear 


Tevanian’s allegations that Microsoft had tried to divide the multi- 
media market with Apple; had pressured OEMs (and Compaq in 
particular) to drop QuickTime, even when Apple was letting them 
bundle it for free; and had wielded the threat of canceling Mac 
Office to blackmail Apple into adopting IE as its default browser. 
But what the judge wanted most from the witness, it turned out, 
was a software tutorial. Tevanian was only too happy to oblige. 

The lawyer cross-examining him was S&C’s Ted Edelman, who, 
like a tag-team wrestler, had stepped into the ring to relieve a 
fatigued John Warden. Edelman, a clever young man with ser¬ 
rated edges, realized he was in trouble early in Tevanian’s second 
day on the stand, when, without warning, Jackson started ques¬ 
tioning the witness himself. “What is a codec?” the judge inquired 
tentatively. Soon the proceeding was spinning out of Edelman’s 
control. Every time he asked a question, Tevanian would turn and 
address his answer to the judge. When Edelman attempted to pin 
Tevanian down on one point, Jackson slapped the lawyer around: 
“Mr. Edelman, you keep mischaracterizing what he’s told you. It’s 
misleading language, and it’s not acceptable to me.” Eventually, 
Edelman found himself cut out of the loop completely, as Jackson 
and Tevanian engaged in a lengthy - and, for Microsoft, damaging 
- dialogue on the question of tying. 

“From a technological perspective,” Jackson asked, uttering a 
phrase that must have felt like Swahili as it left his lips, “what 
benefit, if any, is there, do you believe in integrating a browser as 
distinguished from bundling it with an operating system?” Less 
than none, replied Tevanian. “What you’re telling me is, you don’t 
think there is any benefit and there may be a detriment to the 
ultimate consumer?” That’s right, replied Tevanian. “My final 
question: Is it possible to extricate your browser from the operat¬ 
ing system without otherwise impairing the operation of the sys¬ 
tem?” Certainly, replied Tevanian. At which point Jackson - 
memories of the consent-decree case surely galloping across his 
cerebrum - nodded gravely, jotted a note, and then shot a glare 
toward the defense table. 

The Microsoft team wore masks of misery. By the time Tevanian 
exited stage left, the defense was showing its first signs of disarray, 
with Neukom calling courtroom huddles during breaks and 
improvising tactics on the fly. After the case was over, Microsoft’s 
lawyers and its PR people would agree on one thing, at least: 
Tevanian had been the government’s best witness, his turn on the 
stand the moment when it first occurred to them that Microsoft 
might actually lose the case. 

The DOJ was well-pleased with Tevanian, and with Barksdale 
and Colburn too, but Boies had no time for self-congratulation. 
Next on the stand would be Steve McGeady. Intel had declined to 
let McGeady submit written testimony, and thus he would be the 
only government witness whom Boies would examine directly. He 
was, as Klein put it to me, “the one wild card in our deck.” And 
while the spectacle of an Intel official airing the Wintel alliance’s 
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soiled laundry in public would have been wild enough on its own, 
the drama was heightened immeasurably by one stark reality: 
Nobody - literally, nobody - knew what McGeady was going to say. 

THERE WERE two salient facts about Steve McGeady. One was that 
he was exceedingly intelligent. The other was that he detested 
Microsoft. Whether these facts were connected was a moot point, 
but they had unquestionably defined his career at Intel. 

McGeady was a Reed College Unix hacker who studied physics 
and philosophy, never graduated, and joined Intel in 1985, at age 
27. Though few people are aware of it, Intel employs several thou¬ 
sand software engineers, most of whom write code that’s embed¬ 
ded in its chips. (As Andy Grove says, “Silicon is frozen software.”) 
It was from this crowd that McGeady emerged as a rising star. In 
1991, he became one of the founders of the Intel Architecture 
Labs, an operation in Hillsboro, Oregon, that Grove hoped to turn 
into an R&D facility for the entire PC industry. Yet because many 
of its projects involved software, IAL was in constant conflict with 
Microsoft; indeed, the lab was a hotbed of what McGeady calls “a 
whole subculture of Microsoft-haters,” of whom he was loudest 
and most acerbic. Not long after IAL’s inception, he was asked to 
address a high-level strategy meeting on “the software environ¬ 
ment” at Intel’s headquarters in Santa Clara. After listening to 
Grove describe Intel and Microsoft as fellow travelers and 
another executive talk about being “hungry for a new relation¬ 
ship” with Redmond, McGeady opened his speech by saying, “I’ll 
tell you, when I think of hungry fellow travelers, I think of the 
Donner party.” 

In the early 1990s, McGeady was involved in a series of increas¬ 
ingly bitter run-ins with Microsoft. Matters came to a head in the 
spring and summer of 1995, when a two-pronged rift pushed the 
two companies to the brink of open war. One prong was NSP, 
which was a layer of multimedia software developed by IAL that 
Microsoft opposed; the other was Intel’s support for Netscape and 
Java, of which McGeady, Intel’s chief Internet evangelist, was a 
primary champion. On both fronts, McGeady believed not only 
that Grove caved to pressure from Gates, but that IAL was 
“gelded” in the process. At that point, McGeady retreated into self- 
imposed exile, heading off to spend a year at the MIT Media Lab. 
On returning, he was put in charge of Intel’s Internet health care 
initiative - a pet project of Grove’s, who had been diagnosed with 
prostate cancer. McGeady’s prospects were fine, but the wounds of 
the past remained open and raw. He told me, “I really think 
Microsoft is a fucking evil corporation; they’re way out of line in 
all this.” So when the chance to testify presented itself, McGeady 
jumped first and asked questions later. 

From the moment of his deposition in August, McGeady was 
“quarantined,” as he puts it, from the rest of Intel. He spoke to no 
one about the case except Intel’s lawyers. He had no idea what 
Grove was thinking, no idea what the company was telling the 


DOJ. (“Nobody even told me I was on the witness list; I read about 
it in my underwear in The New York Times?) McGeady assumed 
Intel was cooperating, at least tacitly, because it hadn’t fought the 
CIDs or tried to block his deposition. At the same time, however, 
he had been informed by Intel’s lawyers that he wouldn’t be sub¬ 
mitting his direct testimony in writing. Also, Intel’s lawyers were 
being squirrely about whether they represented him personally or 
only in his capacity as an Intel executive. Then, in early October, 
McGeady learned that Microsoft wanted to depose him a second 
time; and that the men from Sullivan & Cromwell were demand¬ 
ing his personnel file, including his performance reviews and 
salary records. Things, it seemed, were about to get nasty. The 
time had come to get his own lawyer. 

One of the first things McGeady learned from his new attorney 
was that the DOJ had asked repeatedly to interview him - requests 
that Intel’s lawyers had failed to convey. In the absence of written 
testimony from McGeady, the government wanted a clearer sense 
than could be divined from his deposition of what he’d be willing 
to say on the stand. Sure, McGeady said. A DOJ lawyer was com¬ 
ing to Oregon for the second deposition, on October 7. McGeady 
would meet him the next morning, whether or not Intel approved. 

Disapproval would be too anemic a word for Intel’s reaction. 
With its own FTC investigation under way, and the health of its 
relationship with Microsoft hanging in the balance, Intel was on a 
very thin tightrope. Grove had assured both sides that the com¬ 
pany was neutral. He had assured Gates, especially, that Intel was 
doing nothing willingly to assist the government. Keeping up 
appearances was essential here - and now McGeady was about to 
make a great big mess. 

At 7 am on the day of his interview with the DOJ, McGeady’s 
phone rings, waking him, and the voice of his Intel lawyer, Jim 
Murray, pipes through the receiver. 

Don’t talk to the government today, Murray tells McGeady; we 
want to maintain neutrality. 

“Nobody ever asked me about that,” McGeady replies. 

“We don’t have to ask you. You’re an employee.” 

“Fuck that. I’m going.” 

A half-hour later, while McGeady is in the shower, the phone 
rings again. This time it’s Intel’s chief counsel, Peter Detkin, in a 
state of barely controlled fury. 

“You’re violating Intel confidences!” Detkin yells. “If you do this, 
it’s a fireable offense!” 

Detkin doesn’t know Steve McGeady very well; he doesn’t know 
that the best way to ensure that he’ll do something is to tell him 
not to; he doesn’t know that McGeady has, in his own words, 

“a real severe authority problem.” So McGeady’s reaction is un¬ 
expected. 

“Pound sand, Peter. This is the fucking US government, OK? 

Just because you think you want to be seen as neutral doesn’t 
mean I do. This is my reputation and my morality. So fuck you.” 
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As McGeady arrives at his 
lawyer’s office for the meeting 
with the DOJ, the phone rings 
yet again. Apparently, the 
situation has escalated to 
DefCon 3: Grove’s second-in- 
command, Craig Barrett, is 
on the line now. Barrett’s 
message is the same, and emphatically stated: Don’t do this. 

“Sorry, Craig,” McGeady says. “If the government doesn’t want to 
talk to me, I won’t talk. But if they do, I will.” 

Hanging up the phone, McGeady walks into the conference 
room, shakes hands with the DOJ attorney, sits down, and starts to 
chat. One more time, a phone call arrives - but this time it’s not 
for McGeady. It’s for the government lawyer - Joel Klein is hold¬ 
ing. Not three minutes later, the lawyer returns, apologizes, gath¬ 
ers his things, and leaves. 

There it was: Intel had phoned Klein and twisted the screws. 
Boies later told me, “They said very bluntly, If you insist on meet¬ 
ing with McGeady, then you’re going to make us hostile, you’re 
going to make us an enemy. We’ve been neutral up till now, but if 
you do this, we are not going to be neutral anymore.” 

If the turn of events was profoundly unsettling for McGeady, it 
was hardly more comfortable for the DOJ. “First we can’t get a 
written statement from the guy,” Boies recalls. “Then we can’t 
meet with him before we name him as a witness. Then we can’t 
meet him before or after his depositions. I put that son of a bitch 
on the stand without ever having talked to him!” 

Steve McGeady testified for three days in the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, dressed in a dark suit and a patterned tie, wearing eyeglasses, 
a thick gray-brown beard, and an implacable expression. He sat 
motionless in the witness box and proceeded to pull back the cur¬ 
tain on the most lucrative partnership in the history of modern 
business. 

Before Boies began his questioning, he played some excerpts 
from the Gates deposition. On the courtroom monitors, the lawyer 
asked Microsoft’s CEO, “Did you ever express any concern to any¬ 
one at Intel ... concerning Intel’s Internet software work?” After 
an interminable pause, Gates replied, “I don’t think Intel ever did 
any Internet software work.” 

Boies: “And if they did, I take it that it’s your testimony that no 
one ever told you about it?” 

Gates: “That’s right.” 

Boies: “Did you or others on behalf of Microsoft tell Intel that 
Microsoft would hold up support for Intel’s microprocessors if 
Intel did not cooperate with Microsoft?” 

Gates: “No.” 

Boies: “Did you, Mr. Gates, ever yourself try to get Intel to 
reduce its support of Netscape?” 

Gates: “I’m not aware of any work that Intel did in supporting 



Netscape.” 

It would take McGeady roughly two hours to make Gates out to 
be a liar on all this and more. In response to Boies’ questions, 
McGeady told the court that Gates had been briefed many times 
on Intel’s Internet software development - once, at least, by 
McGeady himself. Gates “became quite enraged,” McGeady said, 
about “the software engineers in IAL who were, in his view, com¬ 
peting with Microsoft.” McGeady told the court that at one 1995 
meeting, “Bill made it very clear that Microsoft would not support 
our next processor offerings if we did not get alignment” on plat¬ 
form software - a threat that McGeady called “both credible and 
fairly terrifying.” He told the court how Intel’s NSP had caused a 
“conniption” at Microsoft, which saw the software as an invasion 
of its turf. He told how Intel’s support of Java had been, in the 
words of one email, a “show stopper.” And he testified that “it was 
Microsoft’s desire that we essentially clear and get approval for 
our software programs from them before proceeding.” 

McGeady also told a story about Paul Maritz - a story that gave 
credence to one of the trial’s least consequential but most highly 
publicized claims. In the fall of 1995, McGeady said, he’d attended 
a meeting where Maritz laid out for a handful of Intel executives 
Microsoft’s strategy for defeating their “common enemy,” 

Netscape. The strategy had three elements: Microsoft would 
“embrace, extend, and extinguish” open Internet standards; it 
would fight Netscape “with both arms,” meaning both its OS and 
its applications; and, Maritz fatefully declared, it would “cut off 
Netscape’s air supply” by giving away IE for free. 

McGeady’s testimony was buttressed by an assortment of aston¬ 
ishing documents, the most explosive of which was a memo he’d 
written after an August 1995 meeting attended by both firms’ 

CEOs. Bearing the title “Sympathy for the Devil,” the memo said, 
“Bill Gates told Intel CEO Andy Grove to shut down the Intel 
Architecture Labs. Gates didn’t want IAL’s 750 engineers interfer¬ 
ing with his plans for dominating the PC industry.” More damning 
still were a slew of Gates’ own emails, which Boies entered into 
evidence in rapid-fire succession. “We are trying to convince them 
to basically not ship NSP,” Gates wrote after a dinner with Grove 
in July 1995. “We are the software company here and we will not 
have any kind of equal relationship with Intel on software.” A few 
months later, after Microsoft had pressed computermakers aggres¬ 
sively to reject Intel’s multimedia software, Gates wrote, “Intel 
feels we have all the OEMs on hold with our NSP chill ... This is 
good news because it means OEMs are listening to us.” 

By the end of his first day in the dock, McGeady had made so 
many incendiary allegations that Boies feared the Intel brass 
would intercede - either pressing him to clam up or pulling him 
off the stand altogether. By the end of the second day, his testi¬ 
mony had taken on the flavor of a software-world Scenes from a 
Marriage. The Intel-Microsoft coupling had always seemed a 
union of equals. But in the picture McGeady painted, it was 
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Microsoft that clearly wore the pants in the family, while Intel 
played the part of the long-suffering spouse, sticking with the rela¬ 
tionship because, as one Intel memo put it, “divorce will be bad 
for the kids.” (“The kids,” McGeady explained, were the OEMs and 
other industry players.) 

The S&C lawyer charged with McGeady’s cross, Steve Holley, 
knew he faced an uphill slog. He started off well enough, using 
the depositions of McGeady’s immediate superior and of other 
Intel executives, as well as a raft of emails, to sketch a coherent 
counter-explanation of why Microsoft had torpedoed NSP: Rather 
than being tailored for the forthcoming Windows 95, Intel had 
targeted the technology at Windows 3.1. “In retrospect, a mistake,” 
McGeady allowed. 

But Holley ran into trouble with his next move, a venomous and 
voluminous attack on McGeady’s credibility. McGeady was arro¬ 
gant. McGeady was biased. McGeady was, in the words of one of 
his colleagues in an email Holley brandished, a “prima donna.” 
(“I’ve been called far worse,” McGeady said with a grin.) He was 
also a fabulist and a fabricator, argued Holley. Harking back to 
Barksdale’s testimony, the lawyer accused McGeady of cribbing 
the air-supply quote from a Larry Ellison biography. He accused 
McGeady of being in league with Jim Clark. He even accused him 
of being rude about his boss, citing an email in which McGeady 
referred to Intel’s chair as “mad-dog Grove.” 

“What is the point of this?” Judge Jackson demanded. “Are you 
just trying to embarrass him?” In an act of perjury as great as any 
ever committed in Courtroom No. 2, Holley denied it. 

Still, Jackson was curious about Steve McGeady. He had a ques¬ 
tion of his own, a question that everyone in the courtroom was, in 
fact, dying to ask. So when the cross-examination ended, Jackson 
said, “Mr. McGeady, to what extent do you understand that you are 
a spokesman for Intel Corporation here as distinguished from 
speaking for yourself?” As ears pricked up and eyes widened at 
the lawyers’ tables and in the spectators’ pews, McGeady hemmed 
and hawed. Jackson tried again: “Are you here with the blessing of 
your CEO?” 

“ ‘Blessing’ would be a strong word,” McGeady mumbled. “I’m 

not trying to be evasive, Your Honor. It’s a difficult question_I 

believe that in certain circumstances, Dr. Grove and other execu¬ 
tives might share some of my opinions. In some cases they would 
share them privately. They may not agree with my expression of 
them.” 

“Are you aware of any instances which are actually at variance 
with what you understand to be corporate policy?” Jackson asked. 

“Perhaps only the most dramatic, Your Honor,” McGeady 
answered. “It’s important to Intel to maintain a positive working 
relationship with Microsoft. My appearance here, obviously, cre¬ 
ates a problem there.” 

And with that, McGeady got up and went back to Oregon. 

Eight weeks later, the moment that filled him with more trepi¬ 
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dation than any court 
appearance ever could 
finally arrived. At an annual 
black-tie dinner for Intel’s 
senior executives, McGeady 
came face to face, for the 
first time since being quar¬ 
antined the previous sum¬ 
mer, with Andy Grove. 
Clutching a cocktail, sur¬ 
rounded by a boisterous 
crowd, McGeady made small talk for a few minutes and then gin¬ 
gerly tiptoed into the danger zone: “Hey, Andy, um, about that 
other thing, you know, no hard feelings, I hope ...” 

Grove’s eyes twinkled. “Veil,” he replied in his Hungarian 
accent, “I vould have done it a different way. But I guess it vorked 
out OK in the end.” 

FOR SHEER DRAMA, nothing in the rest of the government’s case 
approached the quality of its first four witnesses; the next two 
months were up and down. John Soyring of IBM rehashed the 
controversies around OS/2. James Gosling of Sun, a long-haired, 
pot-bellied, bushy-bearded Buddha figure with so many forms of 
RSI he’s officially handicapped in the state of California, testified 
with such low-key candor that his testimony kicked up little dust. 
Edward Felten, a Princeton professor, contended that he’d devised 
a small software program that could remove IE from Windows 98 
- something Microsoft claimed was impossible. William Harris, 
the new CEO of Intuit, stumbled badly on the stand by wandering 
out of the land of fact and into the realm of speculation, and by 
offering half-baked ideas about remedies, which allowed 
Microsoft’s lawyers to suggest, not without reason, that he was 
calling for a National Operating System Commission. Finally, the 
MIT professor Franklin Fisher, a giant in the field of antitrust eco¬ 
nomics who had worked with Boies on the IBM case, argued that 
Microsoft had created high barriers to entry in the operating-sys¬ 
tem and browser markets, and that the company had the ability, 
even if it didn’t use it, to raise prices almost at will - two key tests 
of monopoly power. As the first half of the trial came to a close, an 
air of confidence tinged with cockiness filled the hallways of the 
DOJ. 

In public, at least, Microsoft’s lawyers displayed an almost com¬ 
mensurate degree of confidence. The facts and the law were on 
the company’s side, Neukom told me. As Warden had argued dur¬ 
ing his opening statement, “The antitrust laws are not a code of 
civility in business,” and although Microsoft had played tough, its 
actions had only benefited its customers. Indeed, even Professor 
Fisher, when asked by a Microsoft lawyer if consumers had been 
harmed, had said, “On balance, I would think the answer was no, 
up to this point.” And while it was undeniably true that Microsoft 
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Jackson’s court wasn’t the only forum in which Microsoft was 
faring poorly. To any reporter who was willing to listen, Microsoft 
PR specialists flogged polls indicating that the company’s image 
remained in fine shape. Privately, though, one of them told me, 
“We knew we were losing the PR war, and badly.” 

In early December, a decision was made to roll out the big gun: 
Gates himself appeared, via satellite hookup, at a hastily arranged 
press conference at the National Press Club. “In the software 
industry, success today is no guarantee of success tomorrow,” he 
said. And, “The government is trying to increase the cost that con¬ 
sumers have to pay for browsers.” And, “Three of our biggest com¬ 
petitors band together to compete with Microsoft, yet, amazingly, 
the government is still trying to slow Microsoft down.” Then Gates 
did something unusual: He turned to the topic of his deposition 
and vented his spleen at David Boies. “I had expected Mr. Boies to 
ask me about competition in the software industry, but he didn’t 
do that,” Gates said. Instead, “he put pieces of paper in front of me 
and asked about words from emails that were three years old.” 
Asked about Judge Jackson’s recent criticism of his performance, 
Gates snapped, “I answered truthfully every single question ... 
but Mr. Boies made it clear ... that he is really out to destroy 
Microsoft ... and make us look very bad.” 

On TV that night, and in the papers the next day, “destroy 
Microsoft” would be every reporter’s lead. With just two words, 
Gates had provided ringing confirmation of what many in the 
media already suspected: that he was paranoid, self-pitying, and 
quite possibly delusional. 

And maybe he was. Soon enough, I would see for myself. 

► VII. IN THE BUNKER 

THE WEATHER when I arrived in Redmond was filthy: the sky 
soupy gray, the roads slick with rain, the landscape draped in a 
fog thick as porridge. It was January 1999, midway through the 
trial’s courtroom phase. After three treks to Microsoft’s campus in 
as many months, I had started to think of it as a mushroom colony 
- a damp, leafy mulchpile where spongy-beige coders multiplied 
in the dark. There were 45 buildings on campus, and a new one 
seemed to spring up every week. Many of the buildings were con¬ 
nected by a labyrinthine series of hallways and passages, so that 
employees could shuffle from their offices to the company food 
courts and back again without ever encountering even a dewdrop 
of moisture. On days like this, you could drive around campus for 
hours without seeing a soul - and often, you had to. Even on a 
holiday (in this case, Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday), the park¬ 
ing lots were jammed to capacity with Acuras, BMWs, and SUVs. 

The official line at Microsoft was that the trial was mere back¬ 
ground noise; that no one was distracted by it; that they were all 
too busy cranking out the next great chunk of software. Yet in 
reality the topic was inescapable. All over downtown Seattle, some 


possessed a high share of the OS market, Neukom believed that 
the company had demonstrated conclusively that the software 
business was fiercely competitive, and that Microsoft’s position in 
it was forever under siege. 

Neukom’s point had been underscored in late November, when 
AOL announced, in effect, that the “grand alliance” Steve Case had 
dreamed of in 1995 was about to become a reality. In exchange for 
$4.2 billion in stock, AOL planned to acquire Netscape and then to 
team up with Sun Microsystems to create an Internet powerhouse 
aimed squarely at challenging Microsoft. On the courthouse steps, 
Neukom declared, “From a legal standpoint, this proposed deal 
pulls the rug out from under the government. It proves 
indisputably that no company can control the supply of technol¬ 
ogy. We are part of an industry that is remarkably dynamic and 
ever-changing.” 

Yet for all of Neukom’s proclamations to the contrary, the mood 
behind the scenes on the Microsoft team was considerably more 
sober. Judge Jackson had rejected almost all of the defendant’s 
motions. He had repeatedly upbraided the S&C attorneys. He had 
rolled his eyes, shaken his head, and giggled conspicuously (along 
with the press) every time another piece of billionaire verite had 
flickered on the courtroom monitors. In late November, at a con¬ 
ference in chambers with lawyers from both sides, John Warden 
had made one of numerous pleas to have the judge stop Boies 
from showing the tapes in “bits and pieces” and instead to have 
the whole thing shown. Jackson had again shaken his head. “I 
think the problem is with your witness, not with the way in which 
his testimony is being presented,” the judge said. “I think it’s evi¬ 
dent to every spectator that, for whatever reasons, in many 
respects Mr. Gates has not been particularly responsive to his 
deposition interrogation.” 

Within a couple of weeks of the trial’s opening bell, Neukom 
and S&C’s lawyers had started tailoring their approach for the 
appeals-court case that seemed increasingly inevitable. Jackson 
had given them plenty of grounds for complaint, from the trial’s 
unique procedures (the 12-witness limit, say) and the broadening 
of the case to his decision to admit what Warden called “multiple 
layers of hearsay” as evidence. 
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renegade artist had plastered up posters featuring a macabre cari¬ 
cature of Gates under the headline “Trust Me” - the first word 
overlaid with a blaring red “Anti-.” One day, in one of the 
Microsoft cafeterias, as my designated PR handler went on about 
how surprised she was that nobody ever talked about the doings 
in Washington, DC, an Indian programmer to our left regaled his 
friends with a detailed assessment of the government’s technologi¬ 
cal ineptitude, while a German to our right called Joel Klein a 
socialist. (My handler smiled sheepishly and picked at her stir- 
fry.) Even the hallways were papered with protest. BOYCOTT THE 
GOVERNMENT. BUY MICROSOFT read a bumper sticker on one 
office door. 

Among the Microsoft executives I spoke to, the sense of persecu¬ 
tion was pervasive and acute. The only question had to do with 
the government’s motives: Was it acting out of malice or plain 
stupidity? Brad Chase, a close Gates consigliere, blamed the “Alice 
in Wonderland” culture of Washington, and suggested that Klein 
was driven by (unspecified) political pressure. Charles Fitzgerald, 
who was Microsoft’s one-man “truth squad” on Java, saw the cul¬ 
prits in Silicon Valley, and postulated the existence of shadowy 
meetings between McNealy, Ellison, Barksdale, and Doerr (four 
men whose combined egos were barely containable within one 
state, let alone one room) to plot twin conspiracies against 
Microsoft in the courts and in the marketplace. Nathan Myhrvold 
preferred a psychoanalytical take, attributing the government’s 
crusade to the impulses of a collection of “very successful people 
whose deepest regret is that they’re not as rich as Bill.” 

Other executives, and especially those who had already been 
touched directly by the trial, were deeply embittered. In 1995, as 
Paul Maritz’ 26-year-old technical assistant, Chris Jones had been 
among the Microsoft contingent that attended the infamous June 
meeting at Netscape. Jones claimed that nothing untoward had 
happened there. Indeed, he told me that the very idea that he’d 
been part of some “Microsoft mafia” trying to intimidate Netscape 
into dividing the browser market was “ludicrous” on its face. The 
Microsoft team was made up mostly of junior-level staff like him. 
The Netscape side was led by Barksdale, an “impressive guy who’d 
been doing business for a long time.” Jones said, “I think the per¬ 
spectives on who was being intimidated in that meeting differ.” 
Taken at face value, the comment was a telling reflection of the 
insularity of the Microsoft culture. Regardless of Barksdale’s age 
and experience, Netscape was a money-losing startup, and 
Microsoft was - well, Microsoft. When Jones walked in the door, 
what the Netscape people saw wasn’t some 26-year-old kid; they 
saw a 26-year-old kid who spoke for Maritz, one of the most pow¬ 
erful executives in the software industry. 

And that was how the DOJ saw Jones too. In a deposition in 
April 1998, Jones had made statements that the government 
believed supported its case, a number of which had turned up in 
its court filings and in Boies’ arguments in court. The statements 



were damaging - and, in Jones’ opinion, taken flagrantly out of 
context. From a 45,000-word deposition, he said, the DOJ had 
lifted a few isolated, ambiguous comments that served its pur¬ 
poses while ignoring numerous straightforward denials that did¬ 
n’t. Microsoft had taken pains to point this out, but the press had 
run with the DOJ’s interpretation anyway. For months, Jones’ 
friends and family had been asking him: Is it true? Did you really 
do this, say this? By the time I met him, Jones was shaken. “It’s 
been disillusioning, because it’s a case where being really honest 
and answering questions fully did not serve me well,” he said. “I’d 
be happy if there was a trial on the merits, but there’s so much 
other bullshit going on - the PR, the leaks, the Gates video - you 
can’t even tell what the merits are.” 

Listening to Jones describe his sense of being violated by the 
DOJ, it was impossible not to think of Microsoft’s chair. The trans¬ 
formation of his deposition into a kind of televised water-torture - 
drip, drip, drip - had been one of the most severe public humilia¬ 
tions inflicted on a CEO in recent memory. In Microsoft’s execu¬ 
tive ranks, the traditional reverence toward Gates was now tinged 
with a new emotion: protectiveness, even a touch of pity. “I feel 
sorry for Bill,” Greg Maffei, Microsoft’s then-CFO, told me over a 
late dinner the night before one of my meetings with Gates. “This 
poor guy. Look at all he’s accomplished, look at all he’s done. Now 
he’s being vilified. Not exactly a happy resting place.” I mentioned 
Gates’ depression at the end of the consent-decree case. “That was 
bad, but the videotape thing has been worse,” Maffei said. “The 
fact that it goes on and on, that it feels like it’s never going away. 
Every day they play a new snippet and make him look bad, and 
there’s no way to punch back. It’s tough on him because it makes 
him second-guess himself, which is not” - Maffei chuckled - “what 
Bill generally does.” 

I asked Maffei if he thought the clash with the government had 
changed Gates. “How could it not?” he said. “He’s human. No 
human could go through what he’s gone through and come out the 
other side unchanged.” 

ONCE UPON A TIME, not very long ago, interviewing Bill Gates was 
one of the great pleasures in journalism - assuming you had a mild 
streak of masochism. From Microsoft’s earliest days, he dispensed 
with the standard CEO patter and established a rapport with the 
media that was decidedly more frank. Though he could charm and 
flatter as proficiently as anyone, he would also badger, mock, and 
harangue. His favorite riposte to Microsoft subordinates - “That’s 
the stupidest fucking thing I’ve ever heard!” - was one he never 
hesitated to hurl at a reporter who happened to ask him some¬ 
thing silly or obvious. But the flip side was that, if you coughed up 
a question Gates considered sharp, he tried hard to answer it with 
equivalent insight. “Right! Right!” he’d yelp, jumping up to his 
feet, pacing around the room, engaging in an act most other pub¬ 
lic figures would regard as dangerously rash: thinking out loud. 
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Despite the abuse, interviewing Gates was exhilarating. 

By the time of our meeting in January 1999, that Gates was long 
gone. With the release of Windows 95, a milestone in the history 
of high tech hype; with his ascension to the pinnacle of personal 
wealth; with the construction of the 37,000-square-foot, $30 mil¬ 
lion lakeside compound he called home; with all this, Gates had 
transcended the software business and become a celebrity in the 
broadest sense possible. This had taken its toll. It had sanded 
down his rough spots, leaving him smoother, more polished, but 
infinitely blander. Now, under assault by the government, Gates 
seemed increasingly schizophrenic, vacillating in public between 
bursts of outrage - his attacks on Boies, say - and excretions of 
saccharin. In the space of one month that winter, he managed to 
appear on both Rosie O’Donnell’s and Martha Stewart’s TV shows, 
where he avoided all topics of controversy and rabbited on about 
the joys of parenthood. 

The Gates I encountered that cold misty morning was guarded, 
distant, and defensive. He wore brown slacks, brown loafers, and 
a white dress shirt with faint brown stripes and his initials mono- 
grammed on the breast pocket. His hair was freshly washed and 
parted vaguely on the side; an unabashed cowlick shot up from 
the back of his head. We sat at right angles from one another on 
Breuer chairs positioned next to a small maple coffee table. The 
tabletop had nothing on it but a jar filled with a dozen identical 
black ballpoint pens, which Gates would use every so often to 
draw diagrams for me on a yellow legal pad. 

We talked for a while about the mid-1990s, the timeframe 
around which the trial revolved. That Gates had been late to grasp 
the significance of the Web, and had then turned Microsoft on a 
dime to embrace it, was a fact no one disputed - until the court 
case, that is, when the company suddenly, and for obvious rea¬ 
sons, started peddling the revisionist history that its plans for the 
Web had taken shape before Netscape’s founding. I noted that the 
first edition of Gates’ book, The Road Ahead , which was published 
in the fall of 1995, had barely mentioned the Internet. 

“That’s not true! This is a book ..he started to say, then 
caught his irritation and trailed off. “Certainly there were things 
we missed. We did our big mea culpa in December ’95 in terms of 
realizing the importance” of the Web. “But the Internet, you could 
still say, Do people get it? Did people know six months ago that 
Amazon was worth $20 billion? How many people got it? I didn’t 
happen to get it. I didn’t go out and buy it, so, darn, that’s another 
thing I missed.” 

The night before, Maffei had pointed out that, before the con¬ 
sent-decree case was filed, “in the public eye and most influential 
circles, Bill sort of walked on water; he could do no wrong.” I won¬ 
dered how it felt to have seen the tide turn so dramatically. “Eigh¬ 
teen months ago, you were universally admired,” I said to Gates. 
“Hardly anything really bad had ever been written about you.” 

“That’s not true!” he protested again. “Let’s live in the real 


world for about half a sec¬ 
ond here.” 

I asked him if he felt 
like a victim of what Bill 
Clinton had memorably 
described as “the politics 
of personal destruction.” 
“It’s overwhelmingly 
true that the case is misguided,” Gates replied calmly. “Was 
Netscape able to distribute their product? Is that tough to decide? 
Was Netscape able to thrive in terms of being able to get advertis¬ 
ing revenues [from its Web portal]? Well, they were purchased for 
over $4 billion. Those are the two questions the complaint in this 
case raises. And that’s it. So, clearly, if they’ve got a tough time 
with those, they’re going to go try and throw as much mud as they 
can. And there’s going to be competitors who are going to show up 
and participate in that.” 

Not only competitors, I interjected. Had Intel’s participation in 
the case put a strain on its relationship with Microsoft? “That has 
no effect on the relationship whatsoever,” Gates replied. “You’re 
asking very Hollywood-type questions. These are companies that 
have to keep innovating in their products. We don’t make chips. 
We’re dependent on Intel.” 

Maybe so, but to see Intel on the witness stand was still rather 
striking. 

Gates’ face turned the color of claret. “No, it’s not Intel up there 
- it’s Steve McGeady! Don’t say Intel! Intel was not up there! Steve 
McGeady was up there. Was I surprised that Steve McGeady does 
not like Microsoft? No.” 

Considering how things were going in court, I asked if Gates 
regretted having not settled the case in May 1998. “I would have 
been glad to do a settlement,” he said. But, “when it comes to giv¬ 
ing up the ability to innovate in Windows, that was something 
that, whether it’s for Microsoft’s shareholders or consumers at 
large, was not something I felt was right to give up.” 

I asked Gates if he believed it was possible to have a monopoly 
in the software industry. “In operating systems, no,” he said. 

Impossible? 

“It’s not possible.” 

Why? 

“Because people’s expectations of what they want out of the 
operating system are constantly changing. They want something 
better. Why have I increased our R&D from a few hundred million 
a year to $3 billion? Because it’s a very competitive business.... 

A monopoly is where you don’t have competition. The notion that 
this is a market without competition is the most ludicrous thing 
I have ever heard in my life.” 

MONOPOLY OR NO, Windows was unquestionably an enormous 
asset for Microsoft. (“An asset of the shareholders of Microsoft,” 
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as Gates put it.) And it was one over which the company had 
claimed total freedom - the freedom to add a ham sandwich, 
for instance. Was there any limit to how far he was willing 
to press the advantage of owning the dominant operating 
system? 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘advantage,’ ” he said, inspir¬ 
ing in me the brief fantasy that I was David Boies. “It is one of 
the more proven things that just because we put something in 
the operating system doesn’t mean people will use it,” Gates went 
on, citing the early, failed versions of IE, as well as the MSN 
client software. “Putting new features in the OS is a very, very 
good thing. Some of those features will end up being used heavily 
and some won’t. All you have to do is look at the growth of the 
software industry to say this is an industry that’s delivering for 
consumers in a fantastic way. So, yes, innovation is OK.” 

Gates hadn’t answered the question, so I asked it again, this 
time more precisely: “Is there any limit to what you regard as 
appropriate to put into the operating system?” 

“Let’s say a piece of software is free and it’s distributed on the 
Internet. Then it’s available to everyone, friction-free. Is that soft¬ 
ware part of every PC? Well, logically, it is. They can just click and 
download it and get it on the PC. So, if we decide essentially to have 
a piece of software that’s free, many, many companies can do that.” 

I repeated the question once more. 

“Understand, anybody can give any piece of software away for 
free. That’s just a fact.” 

“They can’t integrate it into the operating system,” I said, 
“because they don’t own the operating system.” 

“Anyone who owns a product, like AOL, integrates new capabili¬ 
ties all the time. Netscape integrated massive new capabilities into 
their browser - mail and conferencing and dozens of other things. 
The fact that companies innovate in these products and put new 
features in, that’s a good thing. I can’t even think of a scenario 
where that would be negative.” 

But AOL doesn’t own the operating system, I said. 

“They own their online service.” 

And so it went, round and round like that for 15 minutes or so. 
Six times I asked Gates the question; six times he ducked and 
dodged. It was truly depressing. The idea that Microsoft had the 
unfettered right to add anything it wanted to Windows was an 
extreme principle - but it was a real principle, and it was one that 
was arguably worth defending. The old Bill Gates would have 
defended it forthrightly. The new Gates wouldn’t, or, at least, did¬ 
n’t. After a year of withering press and tribulations in the courts, 
Gates may still have retained the courage of his convictions. But 
he was flaccid, lifeless; all the piss and vinegar seemed to have 
been drained out of him. In more than an hour, he didn’t call me 
stupid even once. 

Yet for all his dismay about how the case had been going, Gates 
still seemed to hold out a sliver of hope. “Are you going out to DC 


for the rest of the trial?” he asked as I got up to leave. I said that 
I was. 

“I’m really looking forward to our witnesses,” he said. “Now 
people will finally hear the other side of the story.” For the first 
time all morning, Gates actually looked pleased. “You know, you’ve 
got to have faith that the facts will come out in the end. And the 
facts, in this case, are all on our side.” 

► Ulll. SHOWTIME 

ON THE OTHER COAST, in the other Washington, the DOJ had just 
rested its case, and was readying itself to prove Gates wrong. “The 
next three weeks are critical for us,” a senior government lawyer 
confided to me. “Microsoft is putting its three most important wit¬ 
nesses on first. The pressure’s on David to make some headway 
right off the bat. If he does, we’re in good shape. If he doesn’t, we 
could be in trouble.” 

First up was Richard Schmalensee, an MIT professor with wavy 
gray hair and a well-tended mustache. Like his colleague Franklin 
Fisher (who, by an irony, happened also to be his academic men¬ 
tor), Schmalensee was one of the country’s most formidable econ¬ 
omists, the dean of the Sloan School of Management. In antitrust 
cases, economists are crucial. While executives can testify about 
particular events and decisions, the economists, as Dan Rubinfeld 
puts it, “weave the facts together and explain why a company’s 
business practices make sense and are legitimate.” 

Rubinfeld and Boies considered Microsoft’s choice of 
Schmalensee as its inaugural witness a risky one. “When your 
economist goes first, he sort of lays out in advance a justification 
for what the other witnesses are about to say,” Rubinfeld explains. 
“If he does a good job, everybody else looks good. If he doesn’t, it 
casts a shadow on everything that follows.” It was this reasoning 
that led Boies, despite his faith in Fisher from their work together 
on the IBM case, to put him last on the government’s witness list. 

The DOJ was doubly surprised that Schmalensee was the only 
economist in Microsoft’s quiver. (The government had two.) In an 
antitrust trial, there are two big issues for an economist to 
address: Does the company in question have monopoly power? 

And has it abused that power? Both Boies and Rubinfeld told me 
that if they’d been advising Microsoft they would have counseled 
the company to concede the first issue, as Boies did in the IBM 
suit, so as to strengthen its hand on the second; both believed 
Microsoft hadn’t done this out of fear that the concession would 
be used against it in future antitrust litigation. But by asking 
Schmalensee to advance both claims, Microsoft placed him in a 
vulnerable position. 

Boies punched holes in Schmalensee’s attempts to assert that 
Linux, BeOS, and the Palm OS posed a significant threat to Win¬ 
dows. But the coup de grace came on Day Two. In preparing for 
Schmalensee’s cross, Rubinfeld and his team of economists were 
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contradicted his current position. The DOJ had no doubt that 
Schmalensee would have an explanation ready if Boies asked 
about this. How could he not? Yet when Boies confronted him 
with his own writing, Schmalensee was dumbstruck. He said, 
slightly slackjawed, “My immediate reaction is: What could I 
have been thinking?” 

From that point on, Boies believed Judge Jackson saw 
Schmalensee as Microsoft’s “what-could-I-have-been-thinking 
expert witness.” 

When Boies asked Schmalensee whether he’d tried to determine 
how much of Microsoft’s profits came from operating systems, the 
economist said he had, but was told by the company that it didn’t 
have that data. 

Boies: “And did you accept that explanation at face value, sir?” 
Schmalensee: “I was surprised, but I will be honest with you ... 
Microsoft’s internal accounting systems do not always rise to the 
level of sophistication one might expect from a firm as successful 
as it is.” 

Meaning? 

“Mr. Boies, they record operating-system sales by hand on sheets 
of paper.” 

“Your honor,” Boies said, grinning madly, “I have no more 
questions.” 


AT THE LUNCHTIME recess on the afternoon Paul Maritz was to take 
the stand, Boies sat alone in the empty courtroom, staring up at the 
ceiling for a very long time, then down at the documents spread 
out before him, like a surgeon contemplating his instrument tray. 
Boies was aware, like everyone else, that his cross of Maritz was 
the trial’s most high-stakes operation. As Microsoft’s group vice 
president for platforms and applications, Maritz was generally 
regarded as the company’s number-three man, and, in the absence 
of numbers one and two, he would be the seniormost executive 
to appear in court. His fingerprints were all over virtually every 
strategic decision under scrutiny; indeed, it often seemed as if his 
name was on more of the email evidence than Gates’. Anticipating 
a showdown, Joel Klein arrived and took his occasional seat in the 
front row, just behind the government lawyers’ table. The court¬ 
room was packed; the atmosphere, electric. 

For the next four days, Boies and Maritz tangled like a pair of 
scorpions in a sock. When it was over, Neukom would declare the 
Microsoft executive victorious, trumpeting the fact that Boies had left 
untouched most of the claims in Maritz’ 160-page direct testimony. 

Boies, meanwhile, was convinced that refuting every jot and 




tittle of Maritz’ testimony was unnecessary and maybe unwise. 
Better to drill down on a few crucial points and throw a haze of 
doubt on the witness’ credibility. 

One of Boies’ prime targets was the 1997 Apple deal. In his 
testimony, Maritz denied that Microsoft had used the threat of 
canceling Office for Mac to induce Apple to adopt IE. He claimed 
that the browser was but a minor part of the negotiations, whose 
overriding concern was settling a potential patent dispute between 
the two companies. The problem for Maritz was the email trail. 
Boies presented one message after another, many from Gates 
himself, in which the browser issue featured prominently while 
the patent issue was mentioned only in passing or not at all. 
Maritz stuck to his guns. He insisted that Greg Maffei, Microsoft’s 
CFO, who negotiated the agreement with Steve Jobs, had assured 
him that the first time Maffei brought up making IE the Mac’s 
default browser was during a long walk around Palo Alto with a 
barefoot Jobs in July 1997 - well after the “primary deal terms,” 
including the continuation of Office, were settled. 

Watching this, I could only shake my head. I had covered the 
Microsoft-Apple negotiations. On the day after Jobs announced 
the deal at the August 1997 Macworld trade show in Boston, I 
interviewed Apple’s top executives about how it had come 
together. The dickering had gone on until 2 am, just a few hours 
before Jobs’ keynote. What was the hangup? The default-browser 
issue, the Apple guys said; if they hadn’t given in, the deal would 
have fallen apart, and Apple would have lost Microsoft’s commit¬ 
ment to Office. A week later, I called the very same Greg Maffei 
whom Maritz was now citing and put the question to him. Yes, he 
said, the browser had been the late-night sticking point. I asked 
what leverage Microsoft had used to secure IE’s status as the fall¬ 
back browser. “I don’t want to comment on that,” Maffei said. 

I pressed the point. Was it fair to assume that, at the eleventh 
hour, Apple had reason to fear the cancellation of Office? “Yeah, 
that’s fair,” he said. 

(Three years later, Maffei also admitted to me that although 
Microsoft had bought $150 million in Apple shares as part of the 
deal - “We invested in the company when people had lost faith,” 
Gates would boast - he had hedged Microsoft’s bet by simultane¬ 
ously shorting the stock.) 

Boies then turned to Netscape’s air supply. After a bit of thrust 
and parry, the adversaries deadlocked. Maritz denied ever having 
said anything of the kind, and Boies could produce no smoking 
email; Steve McGeady remained Maritz’ sole accuser. 

But the truth was that, among the several Intel officials who 
attended that meeting, at least one could have corroborated 
McGeady’s account. Frank Gill, a former top executive, now 
retired, was no Microsoft-basher, and his opinion of McGeady was 
nearly as harsh as Gates’. Yet when I spoke to him, Gill’s memory 
of the meeting was identical to that of Intel’s chief troublemaker. 
I asked Gill if Maritz uttered the fateful phrase. “He said it,” Gill 
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replied. “When you’re in business meetings, you often hear peo¬ 
ple say, ‘Let’s kill the bastards,’ when they don’t literally mean 
either ‘kill’ or ‘bastards.’ I really didn’t think it was a big deal.” 

But he was sure he’d heard Maritz say it? “Yes, I did, firsthand. 

I was there.” 

THE THIRD MEMBER of Microsoft’s putative power troika of leadoff 
witnesses was Jim All chin, a grade-A geek with a shock of white 
hair who was responsible for development of the company’s core 
products. Allchin called himself “the Windows guy.” 

“We expected him to come in and claim that software was an 
arcane science, show a slick demo, and run circles around us 
technically,” a DOJ lawyer told me. Instead, as media accounts 
have amply recorded, Allchin became the victim of the goriest and 
most celebrated evisceration of the Microsoft trial. Yet for all the 
drama of the tape-doctoring fiasco, Boies scored a more significant 
legal triumph two days earlier, when he walked Allchin through 
a different portion of the Microsoft video. It was a segment that 
enumerated the benefits - 19 of them, in all - of the “deep integra¬ 
tion of Internet technologies” in Windows 98. Stopping at the first 
benefit, Boies asked Allchin: If a user took a PC running Windows 
95 without an integrated browser and simply added a standalone 
retail copy of IE4, wouldn’t that user get exactly the same benefit 
shown in the video? “Yes, I believe that’s correct,” Allchin replied. 
Boies moved on to the next benefit: same question. Eighteen more 
times he did this. Eighteen queries that began, “And again, sir.” 
And 18 times, Allchin, his tone shifting from frustration to despair, 
answered in the affirmative. 

Laborious though it was, this sequence of questions went “right 
to the heart of the Appeals Court decision” in the consent-decree 
case, Boies told me. The Appeals Court had said that tying two 
products together was legitimate only if doing so “offers advan¬ 
tages unavailable” from purchasing the products separately. With 
Allchin’s 19-fold admission, Boies believed he had proven that 
Windows 98 didn’t meet that test. 

THE HUMBLING of Allchin - and of Schmalensee, and of Maritz - 
left the DOJ jubilant. Microsoft “put their home-run hitters at the 
top of their lineup,” a government official told me. “And they all 
struck out.” 

The defense, meanwhile, was officially in disarray. The Wall 
Street Journal said so on its front page, in a blistering analysis by 
the reporter John Wilke, who quoted a number of economists - 
and not just economists but pro-Microsoft economists, culled from 
a list provided by the company itself - who flayed the firm for not 
conceding the obvious: that it did indeed try to eliminate competi¬ 
tors; that it was indeed a monopoly. In the Washington antitrust 
bar, Sullivan & Cromwell’s performance was criticized as border¬ 
ing on incompetent. Yet the question that remained was whether 
the fault really lay with S&C or even Neukom or whether it lay 



with Microsoft’s chair. Some months after his testimony, Dick 


Schmalensee told a fellow economist privately, “The lawyers are 
not in charge. All the shots are being called by Gates.” 

After Allchin stepped down on February 4, it took Boies three 
weeks to dispatch the nine remaining Microsoft witnesses. A few 
of them, notably marketing executive Brad Chase, emerged rela¬ 
tively unscathed. For most, though, the trip to Courtroom 2 was 
like strolling through hell in a suit soaked with gasoline. Dan 
Rosen, the employee sent to testify about the June 1995 Netscape 
meeting, uttered such patent falsehoods that Boies felt no com¬ 
punction about calling him a liar outright: “You don’t remember 
that, do you, sir?” he asked at one point. “You’re just making that 
up right now, aren’t you sir?” As an email showed, Rosen didn’t 
and he was. Robert Muglia, Microsoft’s designated Java witness, 
prattled on so incessantly and nonsensically that, with no help 
from Boies, he drove Judge Jackson into a blind rage. “No, no! 
Stop!” Jackson roared, as Muglia attempted for the umpteenth time 
to explain that a Gates email didn’t mean what it said. “There is 
no question pending!” the judge concluded, stalking out of court 
for a 10-minute recess. 

Jackson’s disdain for Microsoft’s defense, never exactly a secret, 
became more and more evident as the trial wore on. One February 
afternoon, before gaveling court into session, he offered some words 
of wisdom he claimed were directed at no one in particular, but 
whose target in fact could hardly have been clearer. “The code of 
tribal wisdom says that when you discover you are riding a dead 
horse, the best strategy is to dismount,” Jackson said. But lawyers 
“often try other strategies with dead horses, including the follow¬ 
ing: buying a stronger whip; changing riders; saying things like, 
‘This is the way we’ve always ridden this horse’; appointing a com¬ 
mittee to study the horse; ... declaring the horse is better, faster, 
and cheaper dead; and, finally, harnessing several dead horses 
together for increased speed.” Jackson smiled and then turned to 
Boies. “That said, the witness is yours.” 

On February 26, after Microsoft’s last witness, the judge 
recessed the trial for six weeks (in the end, it would be 13) before 
the start of rebuttals. “Use this time wisely,” he told the lawyers 
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for both sides, who were in no way confused about what that 
meant. For some time, Jackson had been quietly encouraging the 
parties to reopen settlement talks. Now he took steps to prod 
them in that direction. At a routine status conference on March 
31, Jackson informed Microsoft and the government that he was 
imposing another novel procedure: After rebuttals were finished, 
he would divide the conclusion of the case into two phases. The 
first would be devoted to “findings of fact” and the second to 
“conclusions of law.” By separating the facts from the law, Jack- 
son was, in effect, ratcheting up the pressure on Microsoft to 
settle. Even a one-eyed tea-leaf reader could divine that he was 
going to come down hard on Microsoft when it came to the facts; 
that, for a start, he was almost certain to declare the company a 
monopoly, which could on its own inflict a fair degree of what 
Microsoft’s lawyers called “collateral damage.” If Microsoft was 
going to cut a deal, the time to do it was now, before Jackson had 
shown any of his cards. 

Settlement talks took place sporadically that spring. They went 
nowhere. Though Microsoft was willing to contemplate some of 
the behavioral changes it had rejected in May 1998 - giving OEMs 
a real measure of control over the first screen, for instance - that 
was no longer enough for the DOJ and the states. Indeed, it was 
during these off-and-on talks that Klein first told Neukom the gov¬ 
ernment was considering a structural remedy, perhaps even a 
breakup. Microsoft refused to address the subject, which seemed, 
Neukom said later, “ridiculous.” In the last round of talks that 
spring, in June, Klein put forward a proposal for a broad set of 
conduct remedies, touching on everything from the pricing of 
Windows to opening up its APIs. In Microsoft’s opinion, even that 
proposal was far too draconian to merit discussion. Yet the fact 
that the remedies were still only behavioral reinforced in Neukom 
the impression that Klein’s earlier threat of structural relief was 
mere posturing. 

Neukom had no idea how wrong he was. Since the fall, Rubin- 
feld and his economic team had been digging into the question of 
remedies, and the more they dug, the more attractive the idea of 
doing something structural became. Rubinfeld told me he was 
“very intrigued” by the notion of compelling Microsoft to auction 
off the Windows source code to its rivals - thus creating competi¬ 
tion between, say, IBM Windows, Oracle Windows, Sun Windows, 
and so on. Many of the state AGs were keen on this idea, too. 

And then there was Klein. Each time we met, he seemed to be 
moving a tiny bit closer to dropping the Big One. He had first sug¬ 
gested to me that a structural remedy was within the realm of 
practical possibility back in November 1998. By the spring, the 
word “divestiture” was popping up in our talks with increasing 
frequency. Klein had started down the path of suing Microsoft 
with extreme reluctance, yet here he was, entertaining a solution 
so hawkish it would make Kissinger blush. At one of our Saturday 
morning meetings, I asked him how he explained his conversion. 


►Jackson's disdain 
for Microsoft's 
defense became 
more and more 
evident. "The code 
of tribal wisdom/' 
he said,"says that 
when you discover 
you are riding 


There was no mystery to it, 
Klein replied. “The nature of 
the problem and the perva¬ 
siveness of the practices in 
their corporate culture are far 
worse than I thought,” he said. 
When the case began, all he 
could see was the tip of the 
iceberg; it was only after the 
evidence had piled up, first 
in discovery and then during 
the trial, that the full dimen¬ 
sions of the thing were clear. “That’s what happens when you try a 
case,” Klein explained. “You have instincts, you have views, then 
you go out and just rip it apart. And only then do you finally 
understand it.” 

He got up from his chair and walked over to his desk. “You wanna 
know how you try a case?” he said, picking up a small pewter mug 
that sat next to a paperweight. “This is how you try a case.” 

Taped to the side of the mug was a piece of scuffed white paper 
with a quote from T. S. Eliot’s “Little Gidding”: 


a dead horse, 
the best strateg 
is to dismount.' 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 

I handed the mug back to him. “So, if you win the case ...” 

I started to say. 

“If we win?” Klein laughed. “Get outta here!” 

THE SPRING SETTLEMENT talks broke down in June, just as the 
trial’s rebuttal phase was coming to an end. The rebuttals - 
highlights included another IBM exec, who had a diary full of 
details of threats Microsoft had allegedly made against Big Blue, 
and a command performance by AOL’s David Colburn, who was 
as snarky as ever in answering Microsoft’s questions about the 
AOL-Netscape-Sun alliance - were moderately entertaining, but 
did little to alter the trial’s dynamics. By the time the rebuttals 
concluded on June 24, Jackson was openly using the dreaded 
M-word, monopolist, in reference to the beleaguered defendant. 

A few weeks later, a new law clerk, fresh out of Harvard Law 
School, reported for work in Jackson’s chambers. His name was 
Tim Ehrlich, and his first assignment was a daunting one: to write 
the initial draft of the findings of fact, and, in so doing, throw the 
book at Microsoft. Jackson made clear to Ehrlich that he wanted 
the findings to be unremittingly harsh. And so they were. Of the 
400-plus paragraphs that composed the 207-page epistle, only one 
or two were remotely favorable to Microsoft, while the remainder 
of the document could have been written by the DOJ. Released on 
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November 5, it was, Klein said to me, “the most damning docu¬ 
ment in the entire case.” 

The findings of fact reflected Jackson’s assessment of the evidence 
he’d heard. But they were also designed to serve a tactical goal: 
to create the most powerful incentive yet for Microsoft to settle. 
On November 18, Jackson summoned the lawyers to his chambers 
and surprised them all by announcing his appointment of Judge 
Posner from the US Court of Appeals as a mediator. 

In March, as the mediation Posner oversaw hurtled to its con¬ 
clusion, the state attorneys general began to fret. Locked out of 
the negotiations taking place in Chicago, they feared the DOJ 
would sign on to a settlement based on conduct remedies that 
were weak, unenforceable, and riddled with loopholes. To assess 
the true impact of the proposals being swapped back and forth, 
they turned to Silicon Valley. In particular, they turned to Eric 
Hahn, a former Netscape executive who sat on the boards of several 
startups, including Marc Andreessen’s new company, Loudcloud. 
Enlisted in March by California’s attorney general, Bill Lockyer, 
Hahn would serve in secret as the states’ unofficial technical 
adviser. It was Hahn who helped them devise the set of demands 
they sent to Posner in the final week of mediation. And after nego¬ 
tiations collapsed and Jackson issued his verdict, it was Hahn who 
helped them tackle the question of remedies, serving in the process 
as a crucial conduit to the Valley. 

All along, the states had been more hardline about remedies - 
or at least more publicly so - than the DOJ was. A year earlier, in 
March 1999, at their annual convention in Washington, the AGs 
had presented a plan to force Microsoft to auction the Windows 
source code to rival firms. But when Hahn began looking into the 
feasibility of such a scheme, he quickly realized it would never get 
off the ground. The Windows code was constantly evolving, so 
what precisely would the licensee get? Making sense of the code 
would require Microsoft’s assistance; how likely was that under 
the circumstances? Plus, whoever bought the code would be in 
competition with the firm whose programmers wrote it in the first 
place - not a tremendously appealing proposition. “I spent a week 
calling around, trying to find someone who’d want to bid on Win¬ 
dows,” Hahn told me. “And I couldn’t find a single company.” 

Given what they knew of the mediation, the states believed the 
Justice Department would never ask for a breakup. Like Neukom, 
they’d misjudged the DOJ. For months, Dan Rubinfeld, who’d left 
his post at the department but still worked as a consultant, had 
been advocating that Microsoft be chopped into two companies: 
one containing Windows, the other containing its applications and 
Internet businesses. Before the mediation died, Klein agreed in 
principle; now he agreed in practice. In a conference call on April 
20, he informed the AGs of the DOJ’s plan. Surprised and pleased 
in equal measure, 17 of the states signed on. (Only Ohio and Illi¬ 
nois dissented, asking exclusively for conduct remedies.) A week 
later, the government presented the breakup proposal, along with 


a list of conduct remedies to be implemented in the meantime, 
to Judge Jackson. 

Microsoft’s response was apoplectic. In the days leading up to 
the government’s proposal, the company’s honchos had adopted 
a defiant stance. In an interview with the editorial board of The 
Washington Post , Steve Ballmer said, “I do not think we broke 
the law in any way, shape, or form. I feel deeply that we behaved 
in every instance with super integrity.” On television, Gates 
declared, “Microsoft is very clear that it has done absolutely noth¬ 
ing wrong.” Now, with the breakup officially on the table, Gates 
decried it as “unprecedented,” “extreme,” “radical,” and “out of 
bounds.” Then came the ultimate insult: “This was not developed 
by anyone who knows anything about the software business.” 

One month later, on May 24, the lawyers from Microsoft and the 
DOJ gathered once more in Courtroom 2. It was brilliant spring 
day - bright, sunny, unseasonably hot. All along, Jackson had indi¬ 
cated that, if the government prevailed, there would be a separate 
process to deal with remedies. This was the hearing to begin that 
process. Everyone wondered what Jackson had in store. Microsoft 
asserted, given the severity of the government’s proposal, that 
somewhere between several and many months were required to 
depose more witnesses, gather more evidence, hold more hear¬ 
ings. The DOJ disagreed, but assumed that the process would last 
at least a few weeks. But Jackson was determined to put this case 
on its path to appeal as quickly as possible. He’d decided that 
holding more hearings, in which eminent experts would offer 
conflicting predictions about the future of an industry that was 
inherently unpredictable, was a waste of time. And he was fed up 
with Microsoft: with the disingenuousness of its witnesses; with 
its failure to settle the case; and with the recent public comments 
of Gates and Ballmer, whose lack of contrition was so bald, so 
galling, that it would play no small part in his decision a few 
weeks later to cast aside his qualms and affirm the government’s 
call for a breakup. 

So when John Warden asked at the end of the day what the next 
step in the remedy process might be, the courtroom fairly gasped 
when Jackson said, without missing a beat, “I’m not contemplat¬ 
ing any further process, Mr. Warden.” 

Five minutes later, the Microsoft trial was over. 

► IX. WHISTLING IN THE DARK 

EARLY IN AUGUST, eight weeks after Judge Jackson decreed that 
Microsoft be rent asunder, I went back to Redmond to see Gates 
again. In the software heartland of the great northwest, the spring 
and summer had been two mean seasons, and not simply because 
of the judge’s rulings. The long-awaited launch of Windows 2000 
in February had proved lackluster. The company’s revenue 
growth was flagging, especially in its core OS business. Analysts 
had slashed their forecasts for the coming year by $1 billion or 
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more - another reason the stock was taking a drubbing. In June, 
Microsoft unfurled its master plan for the age of the Net with the 
blaring of trumpets and the rolling of drums. Dubbed .NET, the 
initiative was, Gates said, a “platform for the next-generation 
Internet.” But while everyone agreed that .NET was bold and 
ambitious, they also concurred that it was not fully baked. For 
the press, .NET was a one-day story; for much of the industry, 
a one-day shrug. 

On Microsoft’s campus, frustration had turned to a sense of 
defeat. “At the club, in the steam room, people who used to talk 
about the great things we were doing, all they want to do now is 
give you opinions about the trial,” senior executive Craig Mundie 
told me. “Even family members are like that. It’s discouraging.” 
After talking for an hour about the challenges of taking on AOL 
with young marketeer Yusuf Mehdi, who’d switched over from 
Windows to work on the MSN portal, I asked him if the trial had 
affected morale. “There’s been disruption, for sure,” he said, “but 
there’s also been a circle-the-wagons mentality, which is good, in 
a way.” Mehdi paused. “My mom asks me, though, ‘Yusuf, is Bill 
really that bad?”’ 

Then there was the exodus: For the hrst time in Microsoft’s 
history, the company was hemorrhaging talent. The bleeding 
went from top to bottom, from high-profile pashas like Nathan 
Myhrvold, Greg Maffei, Brad Silverberg, and Tod Nielsen, to 
browser warriors like John Ludwig and Ben Slivka. In several 
cases, executives who had testified in the trial - Eric Engstrom, 
say, or Nathan’s brother, Cameron Myhrvold - left the company 
almost the instant they stepped down from the stand. By Micro¬ 
soft’s count, around 50 employees were peeling out every week, 
but by some estimates the number was three times that high. 
Some left in search of dotcom riches, others for the thrill of run¬ 
ning their own show. Some had grown weary of Microsoft’s size 
and proliferating bureaucracy. When Paul Maritz announced his 
resignation three months after my visit, it drove home vividly the 
brutal truth: Microsoft was no longer the place to be. 

Microsoft’s reaction to the departures was stunning. In an 
industry spurred by the sparking of synapses, Gates had long rec¬ 
ognized that the most precious raw material was gray matter, and 
Microsoft prided itself on acquiring only the best. But now I kept 
being told that many if not all of the big names who had left - 
men who’d run large swathes of Microsoft when the company was 
at its zenith - were in fact dead wood; that Ballmer had merrily 
chucked them out the door. When I asked the new CEO if this was 
true, he shrugged and smiled. “We’ve lost senior people who I 
wish hadn’t left, and we’ve lost senior people where I’m fine, I’m 
happy, it’s OK,” Ballmer said. “We’ve got both categories, and we 
may have more of the latter than the former.” Microsoft’s market¬ 
ing chief, Mich Mathews, remarked to me, “We could lose 40 per¬ 
cent of the IQ in this company and still be the smartest.” She said, 
“All we really need are three smart guys.” 


When the smartest of the smart guys announced in January that 
he was handing the CEO reins to his best friend and taking up the 
title of “chief software architect,” some observers wondered how 
meaningful it was; surely the buck would still stop with Bill. Yet 
Gates relinquished more control over the company than even 
many Redmondites expected. In short order, Ballmer began insti¬ 
tuting new processes and disciplines on Microsoft’s operations. 
And he began systematically replacing Gates’ team of top man¬ 
agers with his own posse. “Bill and Steve have different attitudes 
about people,” an ex-Microsoft exec says. “Bill likes smart people - 
plain smart. Steve likes people who get shit done.” 

Officially, the rationale for Gates’ decision was twofold: First, 
the company had become too unwieldy for one person to be both 
chair and CEO; and second, Gates yearned to get back to the role 
he’d played in the company’s early days, when he was intimately 
involved in the design and development of its key products. Yet 
many of Gates’ friends and colleagues believe that the antitrust 
suit played a part here, too; that it had worn him out, beat him 
down, and induced him to seek a less strenuous role. “It’s all been 
very hard on Bill - I mean physically; it literally made him sick,” 
Greg Maffei says. “I think the reason he’s no longer CEO is directly 
attributable to this experience with the courts and the 
government.” 

GATES HAD GIVEN no published interviews since Jackson’s breakup 
order, so I had little idea what to expect when I came trundling into 
Building 8 this summer. Outside, the soft morning sun sent a 
stream of pale-gold light through Gates’ picture window. The first 
thing I noticed was that he looked as if he’d been spending some 
time outdoors; his skin tone was closer to ecru than its customary 
eggshell. He seemed thinner. His greeting was warm and full of 
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good humor. As we settled into our chairs for our hour together - 
which would wind up being closer to two - it soon became clear 
that whatever had drained the juice out of Gates before our last 
meeting, his tank had been refilled during the 18 months since. 

Gates was clearly relishing his new role as chief software archi¬ 
tect. In abundant detail and with avid enthusiasm, he described 
the genesis of .NET, its technical underpinnings, and his role in its 
concoction. He sang the praises of XML, of distributed computing; 
he lectured me with verve about “probabilistic input APIs” and 
“loosely coupled message-based programming.” Back in 1995, 
Microsoft had embraced the Internet, he said, but only as a feature. 
“It was the most important feature - but it was still a feature,” he 
explained. Now everything would be different. With .NET, the 
embrace was total; the Net was all. 

When I’d mentioned Sun in our previous interview, Gates’ 
response had been as banal as it was disingenuous: “Every com¬ 
ment I’ve made about Sun has been positive - Sun’s a good com¬ 
pany.” Now I raised the subject again, pointing out that Sun’s 
software wizards, who’d invented Java and Jini, had been talking 
for years about many of the ideas Gates was discussing today; they 
contended that .NET was, at bottom, an endorsement of their cor¬ 
porate motto: “The network is the computer.” 

Gates, who’d been pitching back and forth in his chair, like a 
hummingbird at a feeder, dug his heels into the carpet, propelled 
himself bolt upright, and flapped his arms. “The most nonsense 
I’ve ever heard!” he exclaimed. “But it’s not unexpected. The busi¬ 
ness model of Sun is to sell overpriced hardware.” When it came 
to solving the complex software problems that .NET was address¬ 
ing, he said, “Sun’s not involved in that. Sun has never had any¬ 
thing to do with that.” 

At the launch event for .NET, Gates had called the initiative a 
“bet-the-company thing.” Didn’t it worry him to be undertaking 
such an ambitious project at precisely the moment when so many of 
his best and brightest were flying the coop? “Look at the top of this 
company,” Gates shot back. “We’ve had more continuity of manage¬ 
ment leadership than any technology company ever.” Maybe so, I 
said. But doesn’t it hurt to lose a Nathan Myhrvold? To lose a Brad 
Silverberg? “It doesn’t diminish our ability to do .NET, absolutely 
not,” he said. “We have a team here that is the best software devel¬ 
opment team in the world. It just shows the embarrassment of 
riches Microsoft has had, that even without those two guys, we can 
go and do phenomenal things. But those are great guys. If they want 
to come back and work here, I’ll take them in a second.” 

But not many of the others, apparently. Did Gates, like Ballmer, 
regard some of the senior people who’d left as dead wood? “I won’t 
name their names, but certainly,” Gates said. “Come on, give me a 
break. This is not simple stuff.” 

I mentioned that Craig Mundie told me, “The trial has signi¬ 
ficantly diminished our ability to attract and retain people of the 
highest caliber.” Between the shadows cast by the DOJ and the 



allure of Internet startups, did Gates think it would be increas¬ 
ingly difficult for Microsoft to replenish its pool of human capital? 

“It’s a very competitive environment for getting smart people,” 
he replied. “People think, Til go do an IPO and be rich tomorrow.’ 
I don’t promise them anything like that. I promise them more 
impact.” Gates went on: “So many startups are doing the same 
things and terribly short-term things. B2C? That fad is gone. B2B? 
That’s in the fad stage right now.” Yet for those with limited inter¬ 
est in fads, Gates said, Microsoft retained a powerful allure. “The 
things we care about are long-term things, tough things. We can 
afford expensive things. We build 747s. We don’t build Cessnas.” 

AFTER A WHILE, we turned to the trial. To many observers, the 
most inexplicable of all of Gates’ and Ballmer’s actions had been 
the unrepentant poses they’d struck in public in the period after 
Judge Jackson issued his verdict but before the DOJ or the states 
submitted their proposed remedies. In private, they were even 
more strident, with Gates telling a gathering of Microsoft employ¬ 
ees that the company was a victim of a “travesty of justice,” that 
“we are absolutely confident we will win on appeal,” and that they 
would “never allow” Microsoft to be broken up. In the aftermath, 
a number of state AGs had cited Gates’ and Ballmer’s public com¬ 
ments as a “slap in the face” and said that they’d figured in the 
decision to ask for a breakup. Judge Jackson himself told The New 
York Times the comments “astounded” him and helped make a 
breakup “inevitable.” 

With employee morale dismal and the stock price plummeting, 
Gates and Ballmer must have figured that anything less than an 
adamant stance would have sent a terrible message to the troops. 
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Still, I asked Gates if, on reflection, he thought those remarks were 
a tactical blunder. 

“You can accuse us of having put Internet support into Win¬ 
dows,” he answered. “You can fault us for contributing signifi¬ 
cantly to the PC market and what that’s meant for the software 
industry and prices and all of those things. We believe that what 
we’ve done is absolutely pro-competitive, and it’s our right to stick 
up for that.” 

I understand you have the right, I said. What I’m asking here is 
a tactical question. It was a moment of great political sensitivity. 
Wouldn’t it have been better to keep your mouths shut? 

Gates shot me a look of contempt. “We are defending principles 
of great importance,” he said. “Our right of appeal. Our right to 
innovate. Our right to have an appeals court sit and judge that.” 
Even to mention tactics, he seemed to be suggesting, would sully 
those principles with the grubbiness of politics. 

Another thing Jackson told The New York Times was that he 
didn’t think Microsoft had taken the case seriously enough. Had 
they? “Hey, you should see our legal bill - are you kidding?” Gates 
quipped. “Of course we took this seriously.” 

The conventional wisdom was that Microsoft and its lawyers 
had made hash of the case from start to finish. They had failed to 
settle before the trial started and after it was over. In between, 
they had waltzed into a federal court and tried repeatedly to claim 
that day was night and night was day, that up was down and down 
was up, that words with clear meanings were somehow ambigu¬ 
ous - or even meant the opposite of what they plainly said. They 
had defended a position - that Microsoft was not a monopoly - 
even pro-Microsoft economists regarded as untenable. 

With the benefit of hindsight, are there things that you regret? 

I asked. Where you look back and think, We made a mistake? 

“Understand,” Gates said, “that this is an attack on our ability to 
add new features to Windows, so it’s not the kind of thing where 
you can say, ‘Oh, oh, that? Oh, sure. We’ll give that up.’” In the 
end, he believed, the law was on their side. “Every action we took 
that’s been attacked in this case is Microsoft working on behalf of 
consumers, working in exactly the way we should work.” 

There was not much more to say. In the face of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, this was Gates’ bottom line: They’d done 
nothing wrong. They’d made no mistakes. In the end, they’d be 
exonerated. And everything at Microsoft was A-OK. There was no 
hint of artifice in any of his statements. I believed he believed 
every word he was saying. It was one of those moments where you 
question yourself. Is this man hallucinating? Or does he glimpse a 
reality that I’m too blind to see? 

Either way, it raised another question: Given what you believe 
about yourself and Microsoft, how does it feel to have the US govern¬ 
ment calling your company crooked and calling you a lawbreaker? 

Gates stared out the window and thought about the question a 
good long time. Still gazing at the trees, he began, “There’s a cer- 


Gates'bottom line: 
They'd done nothin g 

wrong. They'd _ 

ma d e no mistakes. 

In the end, they'd be 
exonerated: "Every 

action that's been _ 

attacked in this _ 

case was Microsoft 
working on behalf 
of consumers.'' In a 
word, everything at 
Microsoft was A-OK. 


monopoly, (b) we shouldn’t 
be able to add features to our product, and (c) throw a little mud 
in the process - the irony is deep. Very, very deep.” 

Has the whole thing left you cynical about the legal process? 

“No,” Gates said simply. 

I said I found that hard to believe. 

“The law is interesting,” he mused. “The US judicial system, 
like, 98 percent of the time works extremely well.” For the first 
time in a while, Gates looked me in the eye. “This case, in the final 
analysis, will be part of that 98 percent.” 


tain irony to being in a situa¬ 
tion where we literally have 
to bet the company on an 
unknown business frame¬ 
work and a new set of tech¬ 
nologies just to stay in any 
type of position at all, that we 
have to do that, that this is 
the most competitive market 
the world has ever seen. The 
notion that somebody could 
come in and say (a) we’re a 


► H. THE VERDICT 

AS THE OLD economy gives way to the new, some of the most 
profound questions in public policy revolve around how a legal 
regime conceived and enacted in the industrial era applies to the 
information age - if, indeed, it applies at all. Whatever the ulti¬ 
mate outcome of United States v. Microsoft , the case promises to 
yield a historic precedent, one which will shape fundamentally 
the terms of competition in the dynamic high tech markets at the 
center of our emerging postindustrial order. “I cannot imagine a 
more important case for the future of antitrust,” Dan Rubinfeld 
says. “If our victory is upheld, it will set the rules of the road for 
years to come. If it gets overturned, almost anything goes.” 

In June, the government asked the Supreme Court to bypass 
the federal Appeals Court and take the case as soon as possible. 
Microsoft opposed the request, arguing that the company is enti¬ 
tled to pursue the full appeals process through its normal course. 
There is no mystery about either side’s motives. In light of the 
Appeals Court ruling in the consent-decree case, the DOJ wanted 
badly to avoid that venue, while Microsoft wanted just the oppo¬ 
site. When this article went to press, the path to a final verdict 
remained uncertain. But whether or not the Supreme Court 
decides to take the case now, most experts assume that the matter 
will wind up there eventually. Although some pundits have specu¬ 
lated that a new presidential administration, particularly one 
headed by George W. Bush, might drop the case, that would be 
highly unusual. It would probably also be irrelevant, for the states 
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would be likely to pursue the lawsuit to the bitter end. 

Microsoft’s arguments on appeal will be many and varied. In its 
filings to the Supreme Court, the company accuses Judge Jackson 
of “an array of serious procedural and substantive errors.” On the 
substance, Microsoft’s strongest arguments involve tying, where 
the law is fuzzy - especially when it comes to software - and the 
weight of precedent favors defendants. On the procedure, the most 
glaringly questionable of Jackson’s actions was his handling of the 
remedy phase. Even among antitrust scholars who believe the 
government clearly proved its case, there is widespread incredu¬ 
lity that Jackson devoted only one day to the complex question of 
chopping Microsoft in two. “I have nothing good to say about it,” 
comments William Kovacic, a law professor and antitrust special¬ 
ist at George Washington University. “It was a tremendously glib 
way to handle a very serious process.” 

Glib or not, Jackson’s refusal to entertain further testimony or 
examine further evidence was rooted, at least, in one home truth: 
Nobody really has a clue what a breakup would mean. In Silicon 
Valley, there are plenty of sensible, intelligent executives who 
think the government is right; that halving Microsoft would 
unleash competition and let innovation reign. But there are also 
plenty who believe the opposite; that they’d simply be saddled 
with two Microsoft monopolies instead of one. There are those 
who argue that the applications company would flourish while the 
OS company withered; and there are those who say that both 
would be doomed. Would consumers benefit from a breakup or 
would they suffer? Would shareholders prosper or would they get 
hammered? For every two questions, there are at least five theo¬ 
ries. Putting aside prognostication, only one thing is certain: A 
breakup would mean the end of Microsoft as we know it. 

Yet all the speculation about the effects of a breakup obscures a 
simple but staggering fact: We are already witnessing the end of 
Microsoft as we know it. For the past three years, Gates and his 
company have been caught in a pincers. Pressing in from one side 
has been a technological shift more sweeping than any since the 
rise of the PC: the Internet. And pressing in from the other has 
been a menace more threatening than anything Microsoft ever 
encountered in the world of business: the United States govern¬ 
ment. For a lesser company, either of these forces alone might 
have spelled ruin. But it took both, working in devilish harmony, 
to put Microsoft on the path to a new identity. 

On Microsoft’s campus they can sense the transformation, but 
they struggle for the words to describe it with precision. When 
I visited in June, the people I spoke to were more apprehensive 
about the future than I had ever seen them. With the company 
on the verge of turning 25 years old, middle age was encroaching; 
could Microsoft stay vital? “The question is: Do we recede or do 
we maintain our leadership?” asked Craig Mundie. “Or are we 
superseded by another company that rises up and takes leader¬ 
ship? People say .NET is a ‘bet the company’ thing. But companies 


don’t roll over and die. The 
question is whether we 
become just another com¬ 
pany.” 

When Nathan Myhrvold 
still worked at the company, 
he had an expression for just 
such occasions - “putting a 
name to the nameless dread.” 
After talking for a while with 
Mundie, though, it began to 
come clear that the dread 
Microsoft was feeling had a name after all. “Either Microsoft will 
stay Microsoft or it will become IBM,” he said. “That’s just my opin¬ 
ion. But I think those are the stakes involved in this transition.” 

At the dawn of the PC era, when Big Blue’s power was as yet 
unchallenged, the new technology had presented the company 
with a choice: Resist it, ignore it, or get with the program. IBM 
opted to get with it - or at least to make the effort - and for sev¬ 
eral years it dominated the market. But the forces of change 
unleashed by the PC were too swift, democratic, and decentraliz¬ 
ing to contain. Today, IBM is still the biggest manufacturer of 
mainframes in the world. It has a stock market value of more than 
$200 billion. It has happy shareholders, happy customers, happy 
employees. Yet few people fear it, or follow it; nobody considers 
Big Blue a leader anymore. 

Microsoft today is on an eerily similar trajectory. Just as IBM 
embraced the PC, so Redmond embraced the Internet. Yet with the 
dotcom boom, Microsoft’s position seems, if not tenuous, then 
increasingly peripheral. The real estate it controls, the PC desktop, 
remains the most valuable territory on the digital map. But, as 
everyone can see, with the rise of the Net, the universe of comput¬ 
ing is expanding and exploding, while the desktop seems only to 
be shrinking in strategic importance. 

Andy Grove finds the parallel compelling. “For a long time in 
the 1980s, IBM was everything to Intel,” he told me. “We thought 
about them constantly, lived and died by their whim. Then around 
1990,1 woke up one day and it wasn’t so anymore. It wasn’t some 
momentous event. And now it was Microsoft who we thought 
about all the time. Maybe this is happening again - only this time, 
instead of Microsoft being replaced by another company, it’s being 
replaced by the Internet, by a whole bunch of things happening 
all at once.” 

Creeping giantism has begun to take hold at Microsoft, too. 
Microsoft’s goal has long been to retain its agility even as it grew - 
to be “the smallest big company around,” as MSN executive Brad 
Chase puts it. Yet Microsoft has become a very big company, with 
40,000 employees worldwide. Though that 40,000 includes the 
largest concentration of skilled coders anywhere on the planet, the 
culture of the company has lately begun to smell as much of mar- 
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keting and sales as it does of technology - a distinctly IBM-ish 
aroma. At the same time, the sheer scale of the software endeavors 
into which Gates has plunged Microsoft’s programmers has a cer¬ 
tain whiff of old IBM as well. The Gates who boasted to me about 
how Microsoft “builds 747s” is the same man who, in the 1980s, 
used to mock Big Blue’s programmers by saying that IBM’s motto 
was: “Building the world’s heaviest airplane.” 

Meanwhile, Microsoft’s well-known insularity has taken on a new 
dimension. In their heyday, Gates and Ballmer were relentlessly in 
touch with the industry they sought to rule. On the floors of trade 
shows, in the hotel ballrooms at high tech conferences, they picked 
brains, probed for clues, and tested their assumptions against the 
prevailing wisdom. No longer. Hemmed in by his wealth and fame, 
Gates attends few industry events these days, and when he does, 
his appearances are scripted; spontaneous exchanges are strictly 
verboten. And even among his fellow info-tycoons at Herb Allen’s 
annual schmoozefest in Sun Valley, Gates is known to keep largely 
to himself. (Kay Graham and Warren Buffett are the only guests 
with whom he routinely socializes.) As for Ballmer, when the new 
CEO was invited this summer to speak at one of the Internet indus¬ 
try’s preeminent conferences, the organizers were rebuffed with a 
message from his handlers: “Steve says he doesn’t speak at confer¬ 
ences where he doesn’t have any customers.” 

There is one other parallel between Microsoft and IBM, and the 
irony here is thick. IBM’s entanglement with the government had 
paralyzed the company. By doing everything in his power to avoid 
such paralysis, Gates brought the government slamming down on 
Microsoft. The demoralized employees, the slumping stock price, 
the cloud of uncertainty hanging over Redmond - in a way, all of 
it was due to Gates’ IBM phobia. By trying to avoid Big Blue’s fate, 
Gates had instead done much to guarantee it. 

Not surprisingly, the suggestion that Microsoft might wind up as 
the new IBM is something that Gates and Ballmer aren’t willing to 
countenance. When I asked Ballmer if it would be a bad fate to be 
perceived that way in five or ten years - as successful and solid but 
no longer dominant - he nodded his head in violent agreement. 
“Yes,” he said. “Terrible? No. Bad? Yes.” When I asked Gates the 
question, he answered as emphatically: “Absolutely.” 

Gates imagines for himself a rosier future. Though he told me 
he could envision a day - in his fifties - when he would no longer 
be Microsoft’s chair, he was “excited,” he said, that “in these next 
couple years, I’ll get to do some of my most interesting work.” 

To the extent he admits his reputation has been muddied, he 
assumes, like John D. Bockefeller, the plutocrat with whom he is 
so often compared, that he will be vindicated. But, where Rocke¬ 
feller believed his vindication would be dispensed by history and 
in heaven, Gates expects to receive his very shortly - and here 
on Earth. According to polls, he remains one of the most admired 
figures in the world of business. And his $21 billion charitable 
foundation has made him a hero in the world of philanthropy. 


The only thing missing is the higher court reversal he so mani¬ 
festly considers his due. 

Yet even if that reversal comes, it might provide Gates with 
less satisfaction than he hopes. “Vindication will be bittersweet,” 
a Microsoft official told me. “The company has suffered too much. 
Before, people thought the world of us. That we were great inno¬ 
vators. That we were this great engine of the new economy. 

Now, either the decision stands, in which case people think we’re 
criminals, or the decision is overturned, and people think we 
somehow got away with something. No vindication will erase 
that stain.” 

Truer words were never spoken. Before the Microsoft trial 
began, Gates was more than a high tech hero; he was the pristine 
embodiment of the high tech myth. At an impossibly young age, 
he’d come out of nowhere, consumed with ideas and a pure 
burning passion. He had launched a company that unleashed an 
industry, and then led that industry as it transformed an economy. 
For a long time, Gates represented everything that was inspiring 
about this protean phenomenon taking shape in our midst - its 
freshness and its ambition, its sense of possibility and its connec¬ 
tion to the future. But like a figure lifted from classical tragedy, 
Gates sowed the seeds of his own undoing. He created a company 
that reflected his image and fostered a culture that fed his sense 
of omnipotence. He mastered a business that rewarded farsighted¬ 
ness, but failed to develop his peripheral vision. In his arrogance 
he lost whatever perspective he once had, and in his monomania 
he was unwise to the ways of the world. He began his journey as 
an aspiring god, an illusion his universe nurtured and sustained. 
When his reckoning came, it was shocking and final - and it 
seemed somehow ordained by the ages. For the wreckage of the 
trial revealed that Gates was mortal. ■ ■ ■ 
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It's hard to be a thrifty high 
tech camera whore, but I've 
learned to appreciate the 
beauty of rapid-fire Polaroids 
and heavily pixilated LCD 
screens. Aiptek's PenCam Trio 
fits perfectly into my cheap- 
but-cool camera collection. 

It functions as a digital still 
camera,Webcam,and cam¬ 
corder (sans sound). Aiptek 
forgoes an onboard LCD and 
uses cheap CMOS image 
sensors instead of pricey 
CCDs - a bonus, since they 
also suck up less battery 
juice. 

In an attempt to live out 
my girlhood spy fantasy, I've 
been taking the PenCam 
with me all over town. I filled 
up its 80-frame capacity 
with undercover footage of 
dancing Hare Krishnas and 
random people on the street. 

The moment of truth came 
when I downloaded the shots 
via USB.The software let me 
convert the frames into indiv¬ 
idual pictures, or compile 
multiple frames into a movie. 
The grainy quality isn't for 
a model's headshots, but my 
10-second shaved-scalp foot¬ 
age could make it as a Dogma 
95 short. -Sarah Han 


Early on in Bruce Sterling's new novel, Zeitgeist, Leggy Starlitz sits poolside in 
a Turkish Cypriot casino, counseling a member of the band he manages. Star¬ 
litz, a hustler who appears in many a sharp-witted Sterling short, is running 
a high-concept, low-talent girl group called G-7, composed of lip-syncing 
adolescents, one from each of the leading industrial nations. 

The American One is coked up, unhappy, and heavily in debt to her band- 
mates, burning through cash like a startup with 20-on-40 million Series B 
financing. She refuses to be called by her stage name, insisting that he use her 
real name, Melanie. She's hatching schemes to make her crew famous for their 
art, not just their looks. 

"Look, G-7's lyrics are a genius creation, babe,"argues Starlitz."Verse-verse- 
chorus from every international pop hit in the 20th century, filtered through 
a 400-word basic-English translation engine." Starlitz tries, he really does, but 
Mel wants artistic integrity. She used to be a normal Californian, limited in 
vision, but now she's toured the world and is ready to be famous. He fires her. 

That's Zeitgeist in a nutshell, a pharmacy of bitter pills and big philosophical 
ideas wrapped in a spirited action-adventure romp so slick you barely notice 
that Sterling has given you a lecture on the nature of fame and cultural tourism, 
not to mention a survey of the lumpy infodump of Turkish history. As the story 
progresses, a shady bureaucrat stages a hostile takeover of G-7 and Starlitz 
himself has to leave the band, trying not to think about the lithe lipsyncers, 
who are now dropping like flies. Along the way, Sterling demonstrates a deft 
hand in drawing a cast of spicy characters, from Russian flyboy veterans to the 
thoughtful Zeta,Starlitz's 11-year-old daughter. 

But couched in the plot, Zeitgeist acts as a cheerleader for the future, show¬ 
ing us meaningful, excellent toys that collapse distance, ideas that propagate 
faster than ebola, and technologies that vaporize provincialism. Sterling is fond 
of saying,"Apocalypse is boring," and that's his central thesis here. Since the 
first nuclear explosion at Trinity, the pop-cult groove of The Future has pointed 
steadily toward the end of the world - poking through rubble, digging for 
canned goods, killing mutant apes. More than anything else, for Sterling the 
turn of the century means freedom from this half-century-long narrative rut. 

- Cory Doctorow 

Zeitgeist , by Bruce Sterling: $24.95. Bantam Spectra: www.bantamdell.com. 


PenCam Trio: $89.99. 

Aiptek: +1 (949) 455 1800, 
www.aiptek.com. 
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64 Love 

The first time I played Nin¬ 
tendo's Mario Tennis, it was on 
the now-obsolete Virtual Boy. 
With its crude 32-bit high 
resolution and ruby red LED 
graphics, one extended rally 
was enough to send me away 
with a severe case of motion- 
sickness. Mario and pals have 
cornea long way. And 64-bit 
color is only the beginning. 

Developed by Camelot,the 
same team that created the 
ultrafun Mario Golf, Nintendo's 
latest foray into country-dub 
sports for the N64 is destined 
to become a classic. 

With characters plucked 
from the Mario universe - 
Mario, Donkey Kong, Yoshi, 
and Princess Peach, among 
others-you can play either 
singles or doubles, and com¬ 
pete against as many as three 
players in the Star Cup Tour¬ 
nament or in alternate play 
modes.The game's lush 3-D 
arenas, stunning animations, 
and true-to-life tournament 
play make it one of the most 
realistic simulations of a 
tennis match I've ever seen. In 
fact, Mario Tennis is probably 
the best tennis videogame 
ever. - Van Burnham 

Mario Tennis: $59.95. 
Nintendo: www.nintendo.com. 


Power Structural Engineering 

We've all seen the footage of Khrushchev hammering a podium with his shoe, 
but when's the last time you saw him breaking ground at a construction site? 
Back in 1960, the Soviet premier threw the first stones into the Nile with then- 
president Gamal Abdel Nasser as the building of the Aswan High Dam got under 
way.The Russian-Egyptian alliance, of course, was as much about superpower 
jockeying as massive engineering. 

Most documentaries on great building projects merely stand in awe of their 
subjects and ignore the politics behind them. Luckily, Building Big - a five-part 
PBS miniseries focusing on improbably large structures - isn't afraid to get its 
hands dirty. Each hour-long documentary focuses on a different set of con¬ 
structions (bridges, domes, skyscrapers, dams, and tunnels), and how they've 
escalated in scope over the centuries. Many famous structures such as Hoover 
Dam put in appearances, but Building Big also includes lesser-known behemoths 
like the 12,600 megawatt hydroelectric power plant at Itaipu, on the border 
of Paraguay and Brazil. 

On location at most of these sites is host David Macaulay, author and illus¬ 
trator of The Way Things Work. Though dwarfed by the projects, he brings the 
understanding of each down to size. Sketch pad in hand, he explains the basic 
principles behind each building - even the progressively more complicated 
interplays of stress. As a narrator, Macaulay is not teachery per se, but he exudes 
a sort of excited energy one might dread in an early-morning college lecture. 
You get the feeling that he's holding back a tide of information just to keep 
from drowning out the essentials. 

In a matter-of-fact tone, Macauley offers frank assessments of failed projects 
and discarded designs. We learn, for example, that the Houston Astrodome, once 
lauded as the "Eighth Wonder of the World," now lies dormant in the middle of 
a huge parking lot.Turns out Houston's baseball fans didn't want to be protected 
from weather on sunny days, so the Astros discarded the 'dome in favor of one 
with a retractable roof. Building Big also digs up characters like Washington 
Roebling, chief engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, who was unable to attend the 
opening of his own project because he was housebound by psychosomatic ill¬ 
ness after recuperating from the bends. Macauley and the WGBH producers 
have built a riveting program by letting history do the talking - Dan Sicko 

Building Big: Tuesdays 8 pm in October [check local listings). “Bridges”: October 3; 
“Domes”: October 10; "Skyscrapers”: October 17; “Dams”: October 24; “Tunnels”: 
October 31. PBS: www.pbs.org/wgbh/buildingbig. 


"A Drift Net for Catching God" 

When a man dies, John Donne wrote, he doesn't dis¬ 
appear but is "translated into a better language," and 
incorporated into "that library where every book shall 
lie open to one another." Seeking consolation in the 
wake of his grandmother's death, author Jonathan 
Rosen set off to find Donne's quote on the Internet. 
So begins a poetic and highly idiosyncratic meditation 
on the thirst for knowledge, the search for meaning, 
and the nature of truth. 

After some observations about the Net, Rosen 
settles down to his real subject: the Talmud, which, 
like the Internet, he sees as "a kind of terrestrial 
version of Donne's divine library." A compilation of 
Jewish laws, and the lens through which all things 
can be viewed, the Talmud contains a blend of sto¬ 
ries, folklore, legalistic arguments, anthropological 
asides, biblical exegesis, and intergenerational rab¬ 
binical wranglings. 

First codified 1,500 years ago from an oral tradition 
and incorporating new layers of commentary from 
rabbis through the ages, the Talmud is a work in 
progress. Each generation of Talmudic scholars con¬ 
tinues the discussion left off by its forebears, engaging 
the dead and the living in a millennia-long debate. 

Alive to the currents of each age, the Talmud is 
more than a mere book, proclaims Rosen; it is, as he 
vividly puts it,"a drift net for catching God."Critically, 
it's a net that opens out "in ever-widening spools" 
through time and space. In this lovely image, one 
sees immediately the likeness with the Internet. 
Rosen, however, only alludes to these parallels. His 
book is a fine personal reflection on the Talmud, but 
anyone hoping for cyber-illumination is bound to be 
a bit disappointed. - Margaret Wertheim 

The Talmud and the Internet: A Journey Between 
Worlds, by Jonathan Rosen: $16. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux: www.fsg.com. 
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You won't believe what you can do with ReplayTV. It's not a VCR — it's a digi 
recorder, so you can actually pause live television and do your own live instan 
Then you can either return to live TV or use the QuickSkip™ button to jump 
30-second increments. It also has a search engine, so you can punch in a keyword,: 
and it will find and record any golf program that comes on — all without videotape 
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HARDWARE 

The Big - 36-inch, 1,080-line, $2,700 - Picture 

The first task was hauling all 236-plus pounds of glass, lead, and consumer- 
electronic window dressing into the house.The picture tube of the Sony Trinitron 
FD Wega XBR weighs more than other sets, because its flat screen is under high 
pressure and needs reinforcement. A guy named Manny and his burly pal brought 
my test TV up the steps and into the living room. After that, it didn't move. 

But once I plugged in the cheapest video entry in the high end, I didn't mind 
the weight.The flat screen eliminates glare and distortion, and this Wega contains 
enough vertical lines and electronics to make regular TV look sharper and (with 
a separate set-top box) to handle HDTV formats. It's brighter than rear projection, 
showing a tighter moving image than flat plasma screens that cost five times as 
much. It's a solid choice for home theater. 

Sony loaned me the 36-inch version, and my first test was DVD.The TV has 
three plugs for component video, which matched the output on my player. With 
component video, which feeds more color information to the set and eliminates 
noise, I got an astounding picture.The set also has S-video and composite input, 
with a slight downgrade in image, and several presets for the quality of the image: 
Standard, Movie, Pro, and Vivid. Running the set off regular cable and a TiVo box 
looked good, especially in the Movie mode, which smooths out the picture. 

The big test was HDTV. While most people bring HDTV signals into their homes 
through a satellite dish, I tried it the hard way: an antenna on the roof. My home 
town has a half dozen broadcasters of digital TV signals, but picking them up 
means wrangling a giant DTV antenna and adjusting it several times to catch the 
directional signals. Using an RCA HD receiver, I watched Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
in 480p format, and the Tonight Show in 1080i, the true HDTV format. In the 
highbrow letterbox format, I saw more of Jay Leno's set in each shot, and could 
examine the liver spots on his guest, Rodney Dangerfield.The saving grace is 
that these broadcasts look perfect and they're free. 

Besides the weight of the beast, the Wega's only drawback is sound. Sony 
claims to have installed higher-quality speakers in this model, but they don't 
have the boom of similar Sonys I've tested. Most home-theater buffs have a sur¬ 
round-sound setup anyway, and I hardly had a need for the onboard speakers 
after I integrated the set into my living room. If you've been looking for an afford¬ 
able piece of the big picture, you can't get a better one for the price. - Bob Parks 

FD Trinitron Wega KV-36XBR400: $2,700. Sony: (800) 222 7669, 
www.sel.sony.com. HDTV60 antenna: $649. Terk: +1 (631) 543 1900, 
www.terk.com. DTC100 HDTV converter: $649. RCA: www.rca.com. 



by Stephen Segaller 

"The US Festival back in the mid-'80s was one of the largest 
and best rock festivals ever staged - extremely well run, and 
we got paid a small fortune. Steve Wozniak funded it largely 
out of his own pocket. He had just sold a bunch of Apple stock, 
and it was like a big party. We thought of him as this cool 
benefactor, and I didn't know anything about how he started 
until I read this book. I just knew how he ended up, which is 
as a fun-loving rich guy." 



Xenocide , by Orson Scott Card 
"In Xenocide ,Card shows that a species survives only by exter¬ 
minating its rivals, but that all species have a right to exist. 
I'm after the same idea in the game I've been working on: 
Here's an enemy character who opposes all that you repre¬ 
sent, but you still feel for him. You think twice before sticking 
a knife in his back. In Hollywood now, ever since Reservoir 
Dogs, movies empathize more with bad guys. It's an interest¬ 
ing change. It's difficult to find a good adversary." 

- Paul Spinrad 
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Emmylou Harris Medeski Martin and Wood 

Red Dirt Girl (nonesuch) The Dropper (blue noth 



PJ Harvey 


The Sea and Cake 


Oui (THRILL JOCKEY) 

The Chicago postrock supergroup has honed 
its sound to a sprightly hush. With a bouncing 
marimba line and speedy snare splashes, 
"Afternoon Speaker"evokes a funky lounge; 
"Seemingly" rests on a bed of anticipatory 
strings. Singer-songwriter Sam Prekop delivers 
lyrics dipped in a koanlike obscurity; on "The 
Leaf/' he intones,"All my last thoughts frame 
these winter smiles / Too brilliantly / Oh, but 
I doubt it / I'm afraid that there's no reason I 
waited." Mirroring Prekop's soul search, the 
song becomes a lonesome-desert-road ballad, 
its guitar and bass disappearing down the 
interstate. - Jon Coramanica 


Erin McKeown 
Distillation itvpi 

Erin McKeown may sound like 
Rickie Lee Jones or k.d.lang, 
but when the 22-year-old 
Virginian picks up an instru¬ 
ment (say, the banjo, mandolin, 
or bass), she is boundlessly 
original. From '40s swing and 
cowboy jazz to electric folk 
and perfect pop ("Love in 2 
Parts"), McKeown balances 
lean song shapes with smart 
lyrical twists. In the Britney 
era, it's refreshing to discover 
a young artist who bares her 
soul rather than her skin. 

- Colin Berry 


Morphine 

Bootleg Detroit 

(RYKOOiSC) 

Frontman Mark Sandman is no 
longer with us, but the vitality 
of Morphine's dense brand of 
low rock lives on. Recorded by 
a fan at a Motor City gig in '94, 
this is the only official docu¬ 
ment of the band's righteous 
stage presence. Saxophonist 
Dana Colley swings on "Come 
Along," while Sandman delivers 
a cunning litany on "Cure for 
Pain." - Philip Van Vleck 


With help from producer Malcolm Burn, whose 
credits range from Aaron Neville to Iggy Pop, 
Emmylou continues to turn her back on country 
music, swaddling her reedy wails in gauzy 
electronic washes, hums, rattles, and throbbing 
tom-toms. Nothing here approaches the forlorn 
grandeur of Emmylou's great late-'70s work, but 
"My Antonia" (a duet with Dave Matthews) and 
"Bang the Drum Slowly" (Emmylou's remem¬ 
brance of her soldier father) are deeply affecting 
settings for a classic voice. Having penned few 
songs in her career, Emmylou wrote or cowrote 
all but one on Red Dirt Girl, showing that at 53 
she remains a work in progress. - Tony Scherman 


Medeski Martin and Wood defy categorization. 
Even after nine years, the threesome's symphonic 
diversity is matched only by their collective 
imagination. American keyboard hero John 
Medeski's playing encompasses everything from 
the gutbucket soul of Jimmy Smith to the 
progressive indulgences of Keith Emerson. With 
drummer Billy Martin and bassist Chris Wood 
stretching time, the band is positively elastic on 
outrageous jams like "We Are Rolling." Cameos 
by guitarist Marc Ribot and Sun Ra saxman 
Marshall Allen make The Dropper a mind- 
bending party collection that expands the 
definition of modern jazz. - Mitch Myers 


Roni Size/Reprazent 

In the Mode 

(ISLAND) 

When Roni Size and his crew 
of DJsand musicians rolled 
out New Forms in 1997, their 
organic dance-floor rhythms 
were mainly instrumental. 
This latest offering highlights 
vocals and rhymes that are as 
dynamic as the beats. Guest 
MCs Method Man, Rahzel, and 
Zack de la Rocha expertly 
remind us why drum and bass 
is firmly rooted in hip hop. 

- Stacy Osbaum 


Nada Surf 

The Proximity Effect 

(MARDEU) 

Ever since Nada Surf's "Popular" 
ruled the MTV Buzz Bin in 
1996, its follow-up release has 
been locked in record-label 
purgatory. On the market at 
last, The Proximity Effect fleshes 
out the pop promises hinted 
at on Nada's debut, High/Low. 
The band's college-radio 
jangle, coupled with an innate 
sense of harmony worthy of 
the Beach Boys (perfected on 
"Bacardi"), has never sounded 
sweeter. - Dwight Fenton 


Stories From the City, Stories 
From the Sea hslandj 
From the driving, ominous beat of "Big Exit" to 
the full-frontal noise of "The Whores Hustle and 
the Hustlers Whore,"the sixth album from 
provocateur Polly Jean Harvey bursts with her 
trademark edgy energy.This time, though, the 
sound is more straightforward and less experi¬ 
mentally techno-textured than 1998's Is This 
Desire? As an artist known for her often dark 
and fearful sexual bravado, Harvey surprises 
here with semihappy love songs. On "One Line" 
she sings with the intensity of a prayer:"l draw 
a line from your heart to mine today." 

- Beth Johnson 
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Ring of Fire 

Ultimate Fighting Champion¬ 
ship for Dreamcast, PlayStation, 
and GameBoy Color is as auth¬ 
entic as the sport from which 
it was spawned. With more 
than 20 combatants using 
32 unique fighting styles and 
drawing from a repertoire of 
more than 1,400 moves, it has 
depth. Just like the real UFC 
brawlers, the virtual fighters 
range from brilliant to brutal. 
The character based on former 
world kickboxing champion 
Maurice Smith,for instance, 
is quick on his feet but seems 
off-balance in grappling sit- 
uations.The virtual clone of 
Andre Roberts, a stocky Native 
American from Iowa, is a great 
body banger. 

The fighters have realistic, if 
somewhat lifeless, faces, but 
the really amazing thing is 
the way these guys move: 
Whether they're grappling, 
boxing, or simply being mean, 
they really mangle. 

- Steven Kent 

Ultimate Fighting Champion¬ 
ship Dreamcast: $49.95; 
PlayStation: $39.95; 
GameBoy Color: $29.95. 
Crave Entertainment; 
www. crave games, com. 
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Virtual Van Halen 

Electric guitar players are the Amish of rock and rolkThey lug heavy analog equip¬ 
ment wherever they go. I can still feel the weight of that dinosaur-sized tube 
amp - several of us would wrestle it from the bed of a pickup, then I'd scramble 
up to snatch my duffel bag full of cables and vintage guitar effects. Sure, there 
were lighter, more portable digital frills, but who wanted to sound like an Atari? 

Now there's no shame in digital. Roland's new VG-88 V-Guitar System offers 
a self-contained processing system that incorporates sound models of guitars, 
amps, pickups, speakers, and microphones into a box no bigger than a hardcover 
dictionary.The VG-88 may make people wonder where you're hiding your rig. 

The VG-88 provides its own amplification and emulates sounds that you can 
tweak yourself. It's the next generation of the VG-8 unit that Bowie guitarist 
Reeves Gabrels used to fill arenas with technometal squall during the 1997 Earth¬ 
ling tour. Plug in your guitar and plug the box into a set of speakers, and you'll 
get sound that's pretty close to whatever amp/guitar combo you've chosen to 
mimic. Plug in headphones and it sounds like a CD. 

Unlike a guitar synth, the VG-88 takes the actual vibration of your string and 
modifies the sound in real time - a brilliant design ensuring that even synth-like 
sounds react to every scratch, slide, or scrape.The VG-88 leapfrogs its MIDI/synth 
predecessors, whose failure to follow players' fingers faithfully often sent them 
straight to the pawn shop. 

But enough theory. Does it rock? Yes. Is it better than a 7-foot Marshall stack? 
Yes. No. It sounds close to a Marshall, but comparing these very different beasts 
would be pointless. Its new nylon-string guitar sounds - all its acoustic sounds, 
for that matter - leave something to be desired, but the classic rock patches are 
nearly good to go.The fine reverb and delay obviously pleased Roland's program¬ 
mers, so be careful with those knobs. As a general rule, if you roll off the effects 
and pump up the bass, the presets start sounding pretty good. 

But the real nitrous button on this General Lee is its Martian sounds. Step on 
the built-in foot pedal and your notes leap up two octaves - they sound like a 
heavy-metal dentist's drill. Rock your foot back and you're scuba-diving two 
octaves below Sabbath. Roland's factory settings are notoriously tame, but a 
steadily widening array of custom sounds and programming advice is available 
free from indie Web site VG-8.com. - Andrew DuBrock 

Roland VG-88 V-Guitar System and GK-2AH synthesizer driver: $1,295 and $275. 
Roland: +1 (323) 890 3700, www.rolandus.com. 


Please Hold On - Sudden Stops Are 
Sometimes Necessary 

Patience is a virtue that's been eroded by advances 
in technology - high-speed data lines, Pentium chips, 
instant Jell-O.Thankfully, our accelerated paraphernalia 
has finally penetrated the mystery of glacial public 
transportation. 

I tested NextBus, a wireless Web site that uses satel¬ 
lite tracking to tell you when a bus is due to arrive 
at your stop, on the streets of San Francisco - the 
service's pilot city. Armed with an Ericsson R280LX 
and a list of errands, I stood at a bus stop in front of 
a pet store and check-cashing joint - one of those 
frustrating 22-Fillmore stops where a gentle hill keeps 
you from seeing oncoming traffic. 

And so I pulled out my phone and connected. 

I selected my bus route and stop from the NextBus 
menus, and the tiny screen read "No current predic¬ 
tion." Hmmm. I tried it again, and it told me that my 
bus would arrive in 6 minutes. And so it did. While 
I was waiting, I asked an off-duty bus driver standing 
nearby what he thought of the service."What's the 
point?" he scoffed."They're always late anyway." 

NextBus lets you track San Francisco buses from 
any wireless Web device by entering the address 
www.nextbus.com on your handset's screen. (If you're 
really bored, you can track San Francisco buses from 
Peoria too.) NextBus has placed GPS receivers on the 
roofs of several coaches and trains; these units relay 
data via a cellular link to the NextBus server, which 
estimates the time it will need to get to your stop 
based on speed records for that route. 

But what about something to help me deal with 
the anxiety-producing crawl through the Saturday 
traffic? Damn - I'm late for my meditation class. 

- Glen Fielfand 

NextBus Information Systems: free; www.nextbus.com. 
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3 Shooting Modes: 
Movie, Photo and 
Progressive Scan 
Digital Motor Drive™ 

Progressive Scan 
CCD with RGB 
Primary Color Filter 

MultiMediaCard 
for still images 

Canon lOx Optical 
Zoom Lens plus 40x 
Digital Zoom with 
Image Stabilization 

IEEE 1394 (FireWire®) 
DV Terminal 

0.86 pounds 

Minijy 


Soul mates. 


The Elura 2MC not only records 
full motion video, true 30 frame- 
per-second Progressive Scan 
Digital Motor Drive™ and digital 
stills, but stores images on both 
Flash Memory MultiMediaCard 
and Mini DV. So now con¬ 
necting to your PC to e-mail 
images, stream video 
and edit digital movies 
is easier than ever. 



canon connects 


1-800-OK-canon www.canondv.com 

©2000 Canon U.S.A., inc. Canon, Canon Know How and Digital Motor Drive are registered trademarks of 
Canon Inc. Firewire is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. 
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Iron Physicist 

The WWW goes back to its hard-science roots in Live@the 
Exploratorium: Origins.The three-year webcast series visits 
leading research centers worldwide to offer a behind-the- 
scenes look at how today's science gets done, bringing 
shirtsleeves atom-splitting and gene-sequencing to your 
browser. Live video in all popular streaming formats shows 
researchers, engineers, and machinists as they conduct the 
experiments, and results are posted online as they arrive. 
The live feed cuts between stationary webcams around 
the lab and Monday Night Football-sty\e handheld action- 
cams. Meanwhile, back at the Exploratorium's home studio, 
commentators offer a play-by-play of the research teams' 
strategies and answer audience questions. 

You can start catching the action November 11 at CERN's 
new Antiproton Decelerator in Geneva,aka the Antimatter 
Factory.The facility cobbles together anti-protons from 
an atom smasher and positrons emitted by radioactive 
sodium-22.The first experiment tests the conventional 
wisdom that anti-hydrogen has the same mass and line 
spectrum as regular hydrogen.You'll see physicists react 
live as they are confirmed to be correct, or sent back to 
the drawing board. 

Another CERN experiment caught live involves a Franken¬ 
stein's helium molecule in which one electron is replaced 
by an anti-proton. Such "atomcules" typically self-destruct 
after a trillionth of a second, but 3 percent survive a full 
millionth - and researchers want to know why. 

San Francisco's Exploratorium is famous for exhibits that 
interactively teach classical physics - the kind that fit inside 
a building and aren't too expensive. Origins takes that 
mission even further. Next year, webcasts will originate 
from Baltimore's Space Telescope Science Institute, which 
administers the Hubble, and in 2002, the series will visit 
McMurdo Station in Antarctica.The egghead set just might 
discover their next big heartthrob online. - Charles Neveu 

Live@the Exploratorium: Origins: www.exploratorium.edu 
/origins. 



Distance Yearning 

Let's talk real remote access - like a TV whipper 
that works from 10,000 miles away. ReplayTV, a 
year-old personal video recorder that lets tube- 
heads digitally store programs en masse and 
watch when it's convenient, now lets subscribers 
click and pick home programming from any Net- 
connected PC. Dubbed MyReplayTV, the Web 
service also provides a customized portal with info 
and links to your favorite fluff - from McBeal to 
wannabe zillionaire McReal. - Roderick Simpson 

MyReplayTV: (800) 266 1301, 
www. myreplaytv. com. 


RELEASE: OCTOBER 


The New Face of Linux 

In the beginning was the command line ... now 
Eazel's Nautilus gives Linux a GUI for the rest of 
us.The clever new interface comes from some 
of the geek stars who created the Mac's look, 
including Susan Kare, who designed the first Mac 
icons, and early MacOS coauthor Andy Herzfeld. 
The free Nautilus interface acts similar to a 
Windows file manager but lets you hear music 
and see graphics files before you select them. 

- Andrew Leonard 

Eazel: www.eazel.com. 
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The Mary-Kate & Ashley Pocket Planner cartridge 
from Acclaim turns GameBoy Color into a Palmlike 
organizer for girls, bearing the brand of those 
now-ubiquitous twin sisters who got their start 
on TV's Full House. The $29.99 Pocket Planner 
combines juniorized PDA apps with extras like 
the Crush Indicator and the Horoscope Adviser, 
and it uses GameBoy Color's largely untapped 
IR capabilities to perform clandestine in-class 
note-beaming. Meantime, keep an eye out 
for Mary-Kate & Ashley's PlayStation offering: 
Magical Mystery Mall. - Muffy Srinivasan 

Acclaim Entertainment: www.clubacclaim.com. 


Looking for fiber to the door on the 33rd floor? 
Who needs fiber? TeraBeam uses a small dish 
inside your office window to connect to the 
nearest network gateway via 1,550-nanometer 
wavelength, coherent infrared beams - in other 
words, invisible lasers. Even in a foggy city like 
Seattle, where the first paying customers will sign 
up, the 190-terahertz signals can travel as far as 
1 kilometer, and can send and receive data at 
speeds of 1 Gbps. No fuss, no fiber-optic cables, 
no FCC interference. - Scott Taves 

TeraBeam Networks: +1 (425) 376 1500, 
www. terabeam. com. 
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When customers are unhappy, they don’t stay customers for long. So it you’re finding it tougher to keep up with 
your customers’ increasing demands for service, talk to /SKY. 

With over 15 years’ experience providing outsourced customer care for the world’s leading brands, fSKY knows 
how to build loyalty and increase customer profitability. Acting expertly on your behalf, our highly trained customer 
representatives work with your customers via e-mail, text chat, voice over IP, telephone, 
or fax to deliver top individual care that creates long-term satisfaction. Plus, our data m 
mining and analysis provide the insight to anticipate customers’ needs and address 
them early. Which means with /SKY you'll keep your customers just where you want them. 


SKY 


Real customer care for real customers. 5 ” 


Call 877-593-7997 today or visit www.isky.com for a live demo. 
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Tune Town The Martian Extremophile Invasion Has Begun 


Can your MP3 player hold 
more than one album? Flash- 
memory cards are expensive, 
and most people don't even 
own more than one. But Sen¬ 
sory Science's Rave MP 2300 
boasts unlimited capacity by 
using cheap-ish, removable 
Clik! disks.The small, 40-Mbyte 
magnetic disks cost less than 
$20 a pop (10-packs go for a 
C-note),and translate to about 
one side of a vinyl album each. 

I brought along a couple of 
music mixes on disk on a recent 
roadtrip.The Clik! wasn't both¬ 
ered by shaking or jostling, 
thanks to a memory buffer. 
The downside of all this free¬ 
dom is the Rave MP's weight 
(7.2 ounces, compared with 
a 2.4-ounce Rio 300) and its 
boxy design. 

Though it's no threat to my 
Palm, the Rave MP also works 
as an address book and calen¬ 
dar that can import contacts 
from Microsoft Outlook or any 
similarly formatted file; it can 
function as a spare drive that 
stores any type of file; and it 
can tell you what time it is in 
Bangkok. - Frith Breitzer 

Rave MP 2300: $299. 
Sensory Science: www 
.ravemp.com. 


In Voyage to Mars , an exhaustive, occasionally exhausting, mostly entertaining, 
always enthusiastic overview of NASA's tight-budgeted effort to loose the Red 
Planet's secrets, Laurence Bergreen mentions the scariest space-exploration 
scheme ever hatched by ostensibly un-mad scientists. He says NASA has devoted 
serious attention to the idea of transplanting "human heads onto body stems." 
Kept alive on external support, a shipful of heads would be shot Marsward in the 
interest of saving "a great deal of payload weight." 

A callow and unsympathetic observer might be tempted to suggest that maybe 
it's the Marsists (that's what they call themselves) who have lost their heads, but 
Bergreen is not such an observer. Given unprecedented access to NASA person¬ 
nel and documents, he traveled 75,000 miles - all the way to Iceland (where the 
landscape is eerily like that of Mars), and hither and yon across the United States 
- and returned to type barely a discouraging word. If he met anyone he didn't 
like, he's not telling; a briefly critical observation is quickly smothered with praise, 
and nearly everyone is referred to by his or her first name. The book's hero, plane¬ 
tary geologist James Garvin, sends Bergreen into full swoon."Jim" is likened to 
a man just returned "from another dimension in time and space ... endowed 
with the passion and restlessness of an old-fashioned genius." If there's anybody 
at NASA who takes umbrage at this book, he or she would have skin so thin that 
you'd need an electron microscope to detect it. 

Voyage to Mars is no Right Stuff, either as a literary exercise - it reads like a very 
long, well-reported magazine piece - or as warts-and-all expose. Still, it's hard not 
to get caught up in the spirit of the enterprise, and it's impossible not to like the 
irrepressible Garvin or admire his unself-conscious, unabashed commitment to 
Mars, a planet that growing evidence suggests may harbor "extremophile life" — 
primitive organisms that can survive under unimaginably harsh conditions. Such 
life already exists on Earth, mostly deep beneath the surface, usually very, very 
small in scale - most often microscopic. Bergreen is particularly engaging on the 
intense (and intensely personal) controversy - as yet unresolved - over ALH 
84001, the Martian meteorite discovered in Antarctica in 1984 and trumpeted 
12 years later by a few hopeful scientists as the carrier of 3.9-billion-year-old 
carbonates - in other words, the first proof of extraterrestrial life. In a heart¬ 
thumping, stomach-churning final chapter, Bergreen harrowingly relates what 
it would be like to be an astronaut - one with head and body still attached, one 
presumes - on the way to Mars. By the end, Bergreen's excesses of gung-hoism 
long forgiven, Voyage to Mars is likely to draw even the sourest reader into the 
ranks of cheerleaders. Mars or bust! - Jerome Clark 


Voyage to Mars: NASA’s Search for Life Beyond Earth, by Laurence Bergreen: 
$27.95. Riverhead Books: www.penguinputnam.com. 
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Want to make your business more productive? Take the office with you. 


The Sprint PCS Wireless Web SM for business gives your employees a fast, secure connection to 
your company's network, even when they're out of the office. With their wireless Internet-ready 
Sprint PCS Phone™ they can submit reports, check inventory, place orders, send and receive 
e-mail - all in real time, with features that work the same way anywhere they go on our 
nationwide network. Plus, they'll enjoy crystal-clear calls, thanks to the only all-digital, all-PCS 
nationwide network serving more than 300 major metropolitan areas, including major airports. 

To start making your business more productive, call 1-888-215-9091 or visit sprintpcs.com. 
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The Sprint PCS Clear Wireless Workplace.® Because business can't wait.™ 


Sprint PCS 


The Sprint PCS Wireless Web Browser is not available while roaming off the Sprint PCS Network. Subject to credit approval. Sprint PCS Wireless Web service may not be 
immediately available in select affiliate markets. Terms and restrictions for Sprint PCS Wireless Web services are available in the Wireless Web brochure. ©2000 Sprint 
Spectrum L.P. All rights reserved. Sprint, Sprint PCS, Sprint PCS Wireless Web, Sprint PCS Phone and the diamond logo are trademarks of Sprint Communications Company L.P. 
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Panasonic KX-TD816 

Turn your home office into a war room with a PBX-like 
digital phone system. The KX-TD816 handles up to eight 
incoming lines and 16 extensions, with voicemail, dis¬ 
tinctive rings, and an optional automated attendant that 
plays frontline receptionist. The box works with your PC 
to build address books and pull up customer accounts 
using caller ID.The system also routes long-distance calls 
to the cheapest carrier and works with phones from 
Batman-era rotaries to tricked-out speaker models. 
Installation requires manual labor or consultant time. 
KX-TD816 with Voice Processing System: $900 plus installation. 
Panasonic: (800) 211 7262, www.panasonic.com. 


Nikon D1 

Serious photographers like a single-lens reflex camera 
because the viewfinder is the lens itself: What you see is 
what you'll get. Toss in a 2.7-megapixel CCD and it's little 
surprise the Nikon D1 is a photojourno favorite. It oper¬ 
ates in low light with ISO 1,600 sensitivity, and its top 
shutter speed of 1/16,000 second freezes anything that 
moves. The D1 accommodates 50-plus Nikon Nikkor 
lenses, and its sturdy case and watertight seals withstand 
heavy use under extreme conditions. It machine-guns 
more than four shots per second, so you can catch that 
dramatic touchdown or market meltdown. 

D1 (without lens): $5,900. Nikon: (800) 526 4566, 
www. nikonusa. com. 


Nova Cruise Xootr Comp 

Afraid your other ride says fat cat, not whiz kid? The 
topflight Xootr Comp lets you roll with the fast crowd and 
the foot soldiers. Speed's no problem with this 9.9-pound 
kick scooter's 180-mm low-resistance polyurethane 
wheels; one rider covered a mile of traffic-dogged down¬ 
town roadway in about seven minutes. The Comp's wide 
carbon-fiber deck handles adult-sized bodies and un¬ 
repaired streets, and a hand brake helps you stop short 
of collisions. The CNC-machined solid aluminum body 
bespeaks beauty as well as precision. 

Xootr Comp: $489. Nova Cruise Products: (888) 353 4464, 

+1 (603) 868 3705, www.xootr.com. 


BUSINESS CLASS: 

Centrepoint Concero Switchboard 

Great for home offices, the easy-setup Switchboard 
covers two incoming lines and four extensions. When 
you're away from home, a cell, pager, or long-distance 
number can be your remote extension. Like a pushy 
receptionist, the box asks for the caller's name, then dials 
you at, say, your hotel. It announces the caller and lets you 
choose to talk, forward, or dump to voicemail. A modest 
but well-chosen feature set makes programming simple. 
Concero Switchboard: $495. Centrepoint Technologies: 

(888) 332 9322, www.conceroconnect.com. 

COACH: 

Siemens Gigaset 2420 

At root, the 2420 is a desk station plugged into a standard 
jack. But this stackable two-line phone system grows as 
fast as you do, handling up to eight extensions via the 
2.4-GHz radio band, routing incoming calls to additional 
handsets ($116 each), and letting the handsets call one 
another. It lacks an auto-receptionist, and the handsets 
need recharging sooner than promised, but the system is 
configured at the factory, so you just have to plug it in. 
Gigaset 2420: $387. Siemens: (888) 777 0211, +1 (212) 

285 4000, www.siemenscordless.com. 


BUSINESS CLASS: 

Canon EOS D30 

CMOS sensor cameras used to be CCDs' poor relations, but 
Canon's EOS D30 shows off their potential. While not as 
abuse-proof as the Nikon D1, the 3.25-megapixel D30 
features ISOs up to 1,600 and shutter speeds down to 
1/4,000 second, as well as compatibility with more than 
50 needle-sharp Canon lenses. The Viagra-like battery 
powers 500-plus images between charges, and Continuous 
mode rapid-fires about three exposures per second. 

EOS D30 (without lens): $3,500. Canon: (800) 652 2666, 
www. usa. canon, com. 

COACH: 

Olympus C-2500L 

This 2.5-megapixel CCD camera has a powerful five-mode 
pop-up flash, ISOs to 400, and shutter speeds down 
to 1/10,000 second, for those portraits of the sun. The 
C-2500L fires five frames in 3 seconds, slower than 
the pricier models, but it comes with a 3X zoom lens 
(interchangeable, with lens adapter), a 32-Mbyte memory 
card, batteries, a charger, and an infrared remote for 
group portraits. All in all, it's a great package deal. 
C-2500L: $1,299. Olympus: (800) 347 4027, 
www. olympusamerica. com. 


BUSINESS CLASS: 

K2 Kickboard 

If you prefer the feel of skateboarding, you'll be comfort¬ 
able on the wood and carbon-fiber deck of K2's three¬ 
wheeled Kickboard. Twin front wheels mean you 
maneuver mainly by leaning, with a little help from 
the joystick. You stop by stepping on the back fender. The 
collapsible 10-pound board is good for travel, though its 
100-mm wheels are sensitive to rough terrain. Where the 
Kickboard really shines is in stunt riding - it practically 
begs you to try a few tricks along the way. 

Kickboard: $299. K2: (800) 426 1617, www.kickboard.com. 

COACH: 

Razor MS-130 

The 6-pound Razor is a real crowd-pleaser, thanks to its 
travel-light size, weight, and price. The aluminum-alloy 
deck fits one adult foot, while the other foot kicks, brakes 
with the rear fender, or hangs in midair. Two Rollerblade¬ 
like 100-mm wheels make for a sometimes wobbly ride, 
but the Razor folds up tiny and tight, for hassle-free intra¬ 
urban, multimodal commuting. A detachable shoulder 
strap makes it easy to tote, even on SRO public transit. 
MS-130: $119.99. Razor: (800) 659 9947, +1 (714) 546 
4601, www. razorscooters. com. 
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3-in-1 TFT monitor with TV 
tuner & video inputs 

Resizable PIP 

Remote control 


SAMSUNG DIGITS 


FH 


ELECTRONICS 


“A wow factor that 
leaps off the 
charts— Get one of 
these babies and 
start living the 
good life.” 

— Maximum PC 


"5ome people were born to 
multitask. It was these folks 
Samsung had in mind when it 
designed the SyncMaster MP 
flat-panel monitor.” 
—Fortune 


“Can’t decide whether to watch 
TV or surf the Web? With 
Samsung’s new flat-panel 
SyncMaster MP, 
you can do both.” 

—Time 


“The SyncMaster MP from 
Samsung Electronics is a better 
approach to convergence.” 

—Business Week 


Stay tuned with the 
SyncMaster MR Series 


www.thecoolmp.com 





resso or the new economy? 


What gets you wired? 

If you’re excited about the shift to a digital, networked 
world, you’re ready for the new economy-one where 
industry is fueled more by ideas than machines, and 
people work with their brains, not their hands. 

Guinness Flight Wired Index™ Fund 

Take advantage of this investment opportunity with 
Guinness Flight Wired Index Fund, managed to track 
the performance of Wired® magazine’s Wired Index. 

Contact us for a free research report, The New Blue Chips: 
Forget the Dow , Here Comes the New Economy, and 
a prospectus for Guinness Flight Wired Index Fund. 

1-800-915-6565 ext. 850 www.gffunds.com/850 


Ask for a prospectus, which you should read carefully before investing. 
It outlines fees and expenses as well as the risks of investing in technology 
and telecommunications companies and smaller companies, which include 
volatility and the potential difficulty of selling these stocks during market 
downturns. The index and the fund’s portfolio include foreign companies, 
which involve political, economic, currency and volatility risks. Actual per¬ 
formance of the fund will differ from that of the index, as the fund bears 
advisory fees and other operating expenses, commissions and taxes. Wired® 
is a registered trademark of Advance Magazine Publishers, Inc. Advance 
Magazine Publishers makes no warranty, including no express or implied war¬ 
ranties of merchantability or fitness for a particular purpose, to any person or 
entity that makes use of the Wired Index™ as to the results obtained or any 
data included therein. First Fund Distributors, Inc., Phoenix, AZ. 




Investec 

Asset Management 
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The International Trade Line 


Your chat room pals might be anywhere from Adelaide to Zanzibar, but until recently no 
online brokerage could sell you the cross-border issues they touted. Now lntltrader.com is 
bringing the worldwide market to your browser window. 

Before lntltrader.com launched in January, if you wanted to buy international stocks in 
the US, your choices were limited to full-service brokerages, foreign-focused mutual funds, 
and the 1,200 or so non-US companies that trade in dollars on US exchanges. International 
Assets Holding Corp., Intltrader.com's parent company, has been brokering international 
investments since the '80s and gives the site access to 8,000 overseas stocks listed in 32 coun¬ 
tries. With a minimum balance of $2,000, you can trade foreign ordinaries for $29 and domestic 
stocks for as little as $14 - up to 5,000 shares per transaction. 



Intltrader.com: Providing online access to 8,000 overseas stocks listed in 32 countries. 


"We want to provide an experience that's as close as possible to trading a US security," says 
managing director and COO Brent Bessire. Indeed, lntltrader.com offers the features you'd 
expect from an online brokerage, plus outstanding research - a necessity for overseas invest¬ 
ing. One other online brokerage, Globeshare.com, has followed the lead, but Intltrader's lower 
commissions and global intelligence give it the edge for now. 

Foreign investments, certainly, can fall prey to political instability, shifting currency 
exchange rates, and overnight price fluctuations/'Markets in many other currencies aren't as 
liquid," adds Peter Brown, president of Evensky, Brown & Katz, a Florida-based financial plan¬ 
ning firm."Also, standards of financial disclosure are much lower elsewhere than in the US." 

Of course, the next Cisco or Qualcomm could be incubating overseas. In fact, Nasdaq has 
lagged behind the Euro.NM, a composite of high tech, high-growth indices representing four 
European markets, most of which are regulated as stringently as US exchanges. Year-to-date 
(as of September 1), the Euro.NM gained 21 percent, while Nasdaq grew 1.8 percent. 

Both Nasdaq and NYSE have announced ambitious plans to extend their reach throughout 
the world, and market pressures are forcing stock exchanges to consolidate in Europe and 
Asia. But years will pass before foreign stocks are as easy to trade as shares of IBM. For the 
time being, lntltrader.com is the next best thing. - Andrew Marks (amarks@nyc.rr.com). 

Intltrader.com: www. intltrader.com. 


MOREY 

Market Indicators 


verse 


Point-and-click access to quotes, analysis, SEC 
filings, and breaking news makes online traders 
the savviest investors in stock market history, 
right? Yes and no. If Ameritrade's customers 
are any indication, Net money is dumb money - 
and you can profit by monitoring the Ameri- 
trade Online Investor Index and betting the 
other way. 

The Ameritrade Index represents the aggre¬ 
gate balance of buying and selling, weighted 
for share value, among the brokerage's 125,000 
daily transactions. Unlike volume or price 
indices, Ameritrade's calculation differentiates 
between purchases and sales. For instance, 
if Ameritrade served 5,000 buyers and 3,000 
sellers on a given day, the Index would mea¬ 
sure 5,000 divided by 8,000 (total buyers and 
sellers), or 62.5 percent. Readings above 50 
percent imply that traders expected prices to 
increase; percentages below 50 suggest they 
anticipated lower prices. 

Ameritradeindex.com lets you compare the 
index with other indicators, and that's where 
things get interesting. Graph it side by side 
with the Nasdaq 100 , and you'll likely see 
proof of an amazing phenomenon: The two 
are almost completely out of step. When Ameri- 
traders are bullish, the Nasdaq 100 dips. When 
they sell, it rises. In fact, the Ameritrade Index 
registered consistently low readings during 
the first six weeks of Nasdaq's massive run-up 
between November 1999 and March 2000 . 
Over the past 18 months, the Index's correla¬ 
tion to the daily return of the Nasdaq 100 has 
been -0.66. 

Like any indicator, this one is useful only in 
context with other market intelligence. It can't 
predict daily fluctuations, but it does illustrate 
patterns unfolding over time. When Ameri¬ 
trade customers buy, I go short. Conversely, 
during periods of heavy selling, I look for 
opportunities to buy. The Index site's lists of 
Top 10 daily buys and Top 10 daily sells, which 
identify the most frequently traded shares, 
are especially useful. 

The Net's ability to track user behavior can 
seem nefarious to consumers, but in this case 
watching the herd - and steering clear of it - 
can help individuals follow the money. 

- Jonathan Hoenig (www.capitalistpig.com) 


Ameritrade Index: www.ameritradeindex.com. 
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The Autonomic Office 

Work, like life, is biological at root: Devote 
all your energy to rudimentary functions 
and you won't grow. 

Outtask is the most cost-effective of 
several application service providers that 
offer flat-fee access to a suite of high-end 
business apps over the Net. The price 
depends on which apps you choose and 
how many people use them. CEO Tom 
DePasquale estimates $1,515 per employee 
per month - including setup cost and on¬ 
line training - for 100 seats ofVIN.net 
Travel & Expense, PeopleTask Human 
Resources, and myouttask (email, voice- 
mail, conference calling, and a group cal¬ 
endar), 20 seats of Siebel Sales, and five 
seats of Great Plains Financials. 

Integration among disparate apps is a 
hallmark of the ASP approach. For instance, 
if an employee profile is updated in the 
human resources program, the data flows 
automatically to the accounting and travel 
booking programs. Most programs come 
in wired, wireless, and unconnected ver¬ 
sions, with text-only modes in case you 
need to log on through a slow modem. 
Utilities are available to synchronize desk¬ 
tops with laptops. 

There's just one hitch: Your ISP rules the 
office."If you're running half your company 
over the Net, you need to be connected 
every minute of every day," says Bruce 
Merrifield Jr. of Merrifield Consulting 
Group, an ebusiness consultancy."The 
infrastructure isn't there yet. This kind 
of service isn't on the leading edge - it's 
ahead of the leading edge." 

Still, businesses ignore opportunities 
to outsource at their peril, says Christo¬ 
pher Meyer, director of Ernst & Young 
Center for Business Innovation. Services 
like Outtask, he says, have arisen to fulfill 
the demands of the business environment 
just as autonomic functions evolved in 
higher organisms. 

"Imagine trying to write a novel if you 
had to consciously make your heart beat," 
he says."The more you can make lower- 
level functions operate autonomously, 
the more attention you can pay to higher- 
value agendas." That is, by conserving 
a company's most precious resource - 
attention - an ASP can give fledgling 
companies an advantage in the struggle 
for survival. - Amanda Griscom 
(agriscom@thenewgreen.com) 

Quttask: www.outtask.com. 


Fee-For-AII 

Before the public Internet, it was clear who controlled 
transactions executed over private voice and data 
networks. When you made a long distance call, it 
was AT&T. When you charged a purchase, it was Visa. 

Today, when you buy a book from Amazon.com 
using a Discover card to rack up discounts on United 
Airlines tickets, control of course is distributed 
among several parties, each of whom has a claim to 
a piece of the action. Soon such transactions might 
also involve a hardware vendor, application devel¬ 
oper, ISP, telco, bank, fraud detection service, and 
delivery partner - all demanding a cut. 

Banks and phone companies aren't inclined to 
give up even a nanoslice. After all, they own the 
customer, a position they feel lets them dictate the 
terms - generally a per-transaction fee for them and 
a flat fee for everyone else.Thus, for the moment, 
WIRX companies like Vodafone, the world's largest 
wireless carrier, are in the driver's seat. 


INDEX PERFORMANCE (as of 9/1/00) 


Name 

Since 11/30/95 

Previous 12 mos. 

YTD 

WIRX 

+499.20% 

+61.58% 

+14.54% 

Nasdaq Composite 

+297.13% 

+53.55 % 

+3.37% 

Dow Jones Industrials 

+121.01 % 

+3.56 % 

-2.45 % 


The Wired Index tracks 40 public companies selected by editors of Wired to serve as a bellwether 
for the new economy. For a complete description and the latest results, see stocks.wired.com. 

Data courtesy Bloomberg Financial Markets. 

Still, distributing the take from each transaction to 
every party involved has an inexorable logic: It gener¬ 
ates revenue at the same moment that the customer 
receives value. Should banks and telcos loosen their 
grip, First Data will be well positioned to muscle in, 
with Broadvision, i2,and Oracle close behind. 

Down the food chain, just about every company 
that makes information technologies hopes to 
make money through transaction fees, including 
WIRX's Sony and Nokia. And don't forget Daimler- 
Chrysler. What is a car, after all, but a mobile deliv¬ 
ery device for downloading audio, games, and 
restaurant menus? The tussle over transaction fees 
will follow the Net wherever it goes. - Phil Hood 
(phood@digital4sight.com) 



Strapping yourself to an IPO doesn't require much intellectual throw weight: Get on board before blastoff, or 
get left behind. Maybe not. The mean trajectory of all IPOs over the past three years reveals that there's more 
than one way to ride a bullet. 

The green line graph in front maps the value of the average IPO over 12 months. Getting in before the close 
of day 12 (37.7 percent above issue price) and out on day 25 (50.4) yields a 9.2 percent profit. If you buy again on 
day 70 (44.3) and hold until day 151 (61.3), you gain another 11.7 percent. At that point, you can short your way 
through the lockup expiration until day 195 (44.3) for a 10.6 percent return, then go long again and sell after day 
222 (54.4) for an additional 7.0 percent. Total return: 38.1 percent in 165 days of trading. If you keep your money 
in play through all 252 trading days of the year, your annual return, theoretically, will approach 58.2 percent. 

The catch? Most IPOs are duds. The blue-dominated rear pane shows the distribution of IPO values. It's 
heaviest (yellow) around zero growth and becomes thinner as returns rise (aqua to blue to gray) - the highest 
performer each day forms the mouthwatering top line. - Clem Chambers (clem@on-line.co.uk) 
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Insights that Stick. 





Sometimes they spark right away. Other times, they linger. And then when you aren’t expecting a thing, 
hit. Or click. Or whatever exactly happens when an idea gets inside you and leaves you completely insf 
Looking for understanding and perspective on the New Economy? Look to the discerning analysis and s< 
of Business 2.0. You’ll find it on newsstands, on television, at events around the world and at business2, 


Business 2.0 
















Put Your Company 

_ — on the a 

Internet 


today!!! 


TM 



It's Easy with 

Microsoft* Frontpage 0 
& IMC Online* 


Microsoft Frontpage , the World's most popular Web site development tool, 
is designed for optimal performance on Microsoft W indows NT Servers. 
Without Windows NT Servers, some features just won't work. 

IMC Online provides the best support in the business for 
oil the features of FrontPage 2000 and FrontPage 98. 

In fact, IMC Online hosts more FrontPage Web sites on 
NT Servers than anyone else in the World! 


i me 

1-800-749-1706 (US & Puerto Rico) 

^ N L I N E Canada Sales 

1-800-743-3360 

International Sales 

(US Code) + 404-252-2972 

www.imconline.net 

1 - 800 - 749-1706 


<e>iQQQ interactive Multimedia CorD. Ail rights reserved. All products and company names mentioned herein are the trademarks of their respective owners 











On the Internet, 

Speed and Reliability are Everything! 

IMC Online's servers utilize the power of Microsoft 
Windows NT 4.0 Server and the incredible speed 
of I nternet Information Server 4.0 . The result... 
The fastest Web Sites on the Internet today! 


How do IMC Online's Web Servers Measure Up? 



A 


DO 

fD 


ft 


mA mm v . mims m 


■ 40 MB Hard Drive Space 

■ 1000 MB of Data Transfer 

■ 24 hour Domain Name Registration 

■ International Domain Names 

■ 5 POP3 Email Accounts 

■ Email Forwarding 

■ Detailed Web Site Statistics 

■ Personal CGI-bin Directory 

■ Microsoft Active Server Pages 

■ Microsoft Index Server 

■ 24 hour FTP Access 

■ 24x7 TechSupport 

■ Microsoft Visual InterDev Support 

■ Frontpage 2000 and 98 Support 

■ RealAudio and RealVideo Support 

■ 0C3 Internet Connections 

■ Access 2000 Database Support 

■ Visual FoxPro ODBC Support 

■ Microsoft Office 2000 Publishing 

■ 30 Day Satisfaction Guarantee 


Speed is nothing without reliability. 

In addition to providing you with the world's most 
sophisticated servers, IMC Online gives reliability 
tha t sets th e stan dard in the hosting industry. 

With state of the art monitoring equipment and 

Cisco routers, your site will be u p and running 
ar o und the clock . In fact, Cisco Systems is one of 
our valued customers. 


The Features you need, 
at a price you can afford! 


$24.95 per month* 


IMC Feature Plus Services 


■ Extended Volume Hosting Plan 

► Shopping Cart Support 

► SSL 3.0 Secure Pages 

► Domain Name Parking 

► CyberCash Transaction Support 

► Additional Domain Names 

► Microsoft SQL Server 7.0 

► Password Protected Web Access 

► Enhanced POP3 Email Accounts 

► Email List Servers 

► Plus More... 


IMC Online's premium quality hosting plans 

support all the features you need to create and 
manage a dynamic, traffic building presence on 
the Internet. With support for all popular 

devel opm ent tools . Internet commerce, and 
databases - you get more with IMC Online. 

All at a price you can afford! 


Order your site today! 


Online at www.imconline.net 
email at sales@imconline.net 

1-800-749-1706 (US & Puerto Rico) 

Canada Sales 

1-800-743-3360 

International Sales 

(US Code) + 404-252-2972 

imc 

• N L I N E 





*Setup fees may apply, services billed quarterly or annually 
FREE setup on 12 month prepaid hosting agreement 
Network Solutions domain registration fees may apply 

















































































rau want 


The #1 experts in 
Windows® 2000 
and UNIX hosting 


Everyday more companies around the world trust their 
Websites to Interland. Interland is a true Web solutions provider offering 
everything from site design and hosting to secure e-commerce solutions 
and advanced application services. With your ctorfinrr 
first call, you'll see the Interland difference Slclllirig OX 

when you are assigned your own Personal fy 

Account Manager who will help you decide I m M 


Hosting solutions include. 


@ Windows® NT and UNIX Web servers 
@ Database support for MS Access, 

MS SQL 6.5/7.0, mSQL, FoxPro, and 


more yy 

ig) @ Active Server Pages, PHP, Cold Fusion^ Microsoft® FrontPage^ 

antee* Microsoft® Office 2000, Microsoft® Commerce Server, 

SSL Security, PGP encryption, CGI-bin, and more 
3 and e-mail @ Dedicated Web server solutions available 

tool @ Aggressive Reseller Program 

Best support and pricing in the industry. 


Microsoft* 


redhat. 


We make the Web work for you ~ 

www.interland.com • 404.586.9999 • sales@interland.com 


Call Today 800.305.2969 


©2000 Interland, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 


'Excludes set-up fee. 
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Are You Master of Your Domain?Ded!c<>ted 


You Can Have It All! 


_ ___ Servers put you in control. 

DataPipe provides the hardware, software & network, you control the content & administration of your own server. 

But "In Control* does not mean *On Your Own*! We provide 24x7 monitoring and support of your server and network to 
make sure that your site is online and available. Whether you are looking for managed services, or you prefer to manage 
your server yourself, we have the platforms and options to support you. 


NT DEDICATED HOSTING 
NT FAST START - $295 a month 
IBM 13Gb IDE, 128 MB RAM 
Intel Pentium 3 700 Processor 
50 GB Data Transfer, 10 IPS 


COBALT RaQ 3 HOSTING 


RaQ Pro - $199 a month! 

16 GB Hard Drive * 64 MB RAM 

10 IP’s * 50 GB Data Transfer 


RaQ Plus - $275 a month! 

20 GB 7200RPM Drive * 128 MB RAM 

20 IP’s * 80 GB Data Transfer 


NT BUSINESS - $395 a month 
9GB Drive-Ultra2 SCSI, 256 MB RAM 
Intel Pentium 3 700 Processor 
75 GB Data Transfer, 20 IPS 

NT CORPORATE $495 a month 
18GB Drive-Ultra2 SCSI, 512 MB RAM Intel 
Pentium 3 700 Processor 
100 GB Data Transfer, 30 IPS 

NT ENTERPRISE $895 a month 
RAID 5 Configuration 
9GB 10K Ultra2 SCSI Drives 
512 MB ECC REG SDRAM 
Dual Intel Pentium 3 700 Processors 
200 GB Data Transfer, 50 IPS 

COLD FUSION SERVER $595 a month 
9GB 10K Ultra2 SCSI Drive 
512 MB ECC REG SDRAM 
Intel Pentium 3 650 Processor 
100 GB Data Transfer, 50 IPS 

Microsoft Exchange Server 
$20.00 per user, Fully Managed Solution 
Exchange Server 5.5 
Compaq Servers, Raid 5 Configuration 
Dual 700 Mhz Pentium Processors 

Microsoft SQL Server 
$1,595.00 a month • SQL 7.0 
Dual 700 Mhz Pentium Processors 
1 GB Ram, Raid 5 Configuration 


Power RaQ - $419 a month! 

20 GB 7200RPM Drive * 512 MB RAM 

40 IP’s * 100 GB Data Transfer 


Power RaQ Plus - NEW RaQ 4i! 
450 MHZ Processor - $499 a month! 
Two 20 GB 7200RPM Drives - Raid 1 
512 MB RAM * 40 IP’s * 100 GB Data Transfer 
Ask about our Commerce RaQ complete 
E-Commerce Solution & our REAL RaQ, 
streaming media solution, starting at just $2991 


SUN SOLUTIONS 


SUN Netra T1 $895 a month 
18GB Drive, 512 MB RAM 
440 Mhz Ultra SPARC lii 
200 GB Data Transfer, 20 IPS 


SUN E220R $1,495 a month 
2 - 18GB Drives, 512 MB RAM 
450 Mhz Ultra SPARC II 
300 GB Data Transfer, 30 IPS 


Microsoft Windows Media Server 
$1,695 a month includes: 
Windows Media Server 
4 - 9 GB Hard Drives, Raid 5 
1 GB of Ram, 700 Mhz Pentium Processor 
200 GB of Data Transfer 


Dedicated Hosting Services Include: 

Managed Solutions Available • Clustering and Load Balancing Available 
24x7x365 Proactive Monitoring & Support • Strictly controlled physical access 
Redundant UPS power for hosted systems and network equipment • Redundant Backup Generators 
Temperature & humidity controlled environment • Sophisticated computerized access control system 


What Do Our Clients Say? 


• THE POWER PLAN - $19.95 a month 

• Your First Month is FREE! NO SET-UP FEE! 

• lOO MB Disk Storage, 10 GB Data Transfer, 20 E-Mail Accounts 

• FREE Search Engine Submittal, Free Domain Name Registration* 

• Unix or NT, Frontpage 2000, ASP, Perl 

• BUSINESS BUILDER PLAN - $35 a month 

• lOO MB Disk Storage, 10 GB Transfer Allowance, 20 E-Mail Accounts 

• $75 Set Up Fee includes MIVA MERCHANT Software! 

• Free Domain Name Registration* 

• STOREFRONT PLAN - $35 a month. No Set Up Fee! 

• lOO MB of Disk Storage, lO GB Data Transfer, 20 E-Mail Accounts 

• Use StoreFront 2000 E-Commerce Software to add Full Featured 
E-Commerce to your FrontPage Web! - FREE SSL Access 

• Free Domain Name Registration* 

• mySQL & PHP POWER PLAN - $39.95 a month 

• 50 MB of mySQL Storage, Support for PHP3 

• lOO MB Disk Storage, 10 GB Data Transfer, 20 E-Mail Accounts 

• FREE Search Engine Submittal, Free Domain Name Registration* 

• Linux RedHat 6.2 

• POWER MEDIA PLAN - $49.95 a month 

• Real Server or Windows Media Server 

• 200 MB Disk Storage, 20 GB Data Transfer, 20 E-Mail Accounts 

• FREE Search Engine Submittal, Free Domain Name Registration* 

• Unix or NT, Support for FrontPage 2000, ASP, Perl 

• ADVANCED NT HOSTING PLAN - $99.95 a month 

• 200 MB of Disk Storage, 30 GB Data Transfer, 40 E-Mail Accounts 

• Servers are limited to 20 websites for maximum performance! 

• Visual InterDev, ASP, Access, ODBC, Drumbeat, ASP Mail, SAFileup 

• Add 50 MB of SQL Storage for just $40 a month 

• COLD FUSION PLAN - $99.95 a month 

• 200 MB of Disk Storage, 30 GB Data Transfer, 40 E-Mail Accounts 

• Includes 50 mb of SQL Storage 

• Lightning Fast Raid 5 Servers 

• VIRTUAL HOSTING RESELLER PLAN 

• Just 39.95 a month, $29.95 Set Up Fee 

• lOO MB of disk storage, lOGB of data transfer, 50 e-mail accounts 

• Each of your clients can have their own domain & ip number 

• Your Setup fee includes your first domain, additional domains have a $14.95 set up fee each 

Registered Web Presence Provider for Microsoft FrontPage® 2000 
Support for: SQL & Access Database, Visual InterDev, ASP, PHP 
Card Service International Partner • CyberCash Enabled Partner 
VeriSign Hosting Partner • Thawte Hosting Partner • Media House Stats 


“You’re really taking on a true 
partner when you decide to 
use DataPipe!” 


You Can Have It All! 

Speed jiS 
Support w 


“A1 rating on tech support, 
this would have been a 3 day 
problem with my old host.” 

"We moved eight dedicated 
servers to DataPipe, the 
tech support Is the best 
around, responsive & 
knowledgeable." 


“Not only do they answer the 
phone with a person, they 
actually have answers!" 


“Great prices, great 
support, I have been 
recommending you to my 
friends!” 


“I finally found a hosting 
company that actually 
believes In customer 
service" 


Savings 

Service 


DataPipe™. All rights reserved. All products and company names mentioned herein are the trademarks of their respective 
owners. * We will register one domain name ABSOLUTELY FREE If you choose to host your site with us. 


Support for: Drumbeat, NetObjects Fusion, Dreamweaver, Go Live 


HOSTING WITHOUT COMPROMISE! 


The Support and 


Services You Need, 
j backed by a 
] lightning Fast, 
Rofck Solid Network. 


A Rock Solid, Fully Redundant Network built on Dual OC48 
Connections & a Gigabit Fiber Optic Infrastructure, featuring Cisco 
Routers & Switches and IBM, HP & Compaq Servers. Utilizing direct 
access to each of the major backbone providers, powered by a 
unique network infrastructure and proprietary routing technology, we 
can deliver you mission critical speed and reliability. And we back our 
network with access to friendly, knowledgeable support staff, 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. Speed, Support and Great Pricing, Have It All! 

Call Toll Free - 877-773-3306, or visit www.datapipe.com 


Call Toll Free 877-773-3306 





















Trust NetNation to keep your web presence afloat 


No matter what stage your business is at, we can help. From the first step of registering your own dot.com to hosting your web site on the net, 
we provide you with the essential technical services to help you succeed in today's online marketplace. 

At NetNation, we not only provide you with industry knowledge and technical expertise, our customer service representatives are 
on hand 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. We offer an extensive product line and we are with you every step of the way. 

That's why customers in over 130 countries trust us to power their web sites. 

Get your business online! Call us toll-free at 1.888.277.0000 or visit us at www.netnation.com/wi 

@ NetNation 

Communications Inc. 

San Diego | London | Vancouver 


©1997-2000 NetNation Communications, Inc. All rights reserved. Offers subject to change without notice. NetNation and the NetNation log( 


trademark of NetNation Communications, Inc. All other trademarks are property of their respective owners. 


■ 


iNNERHOST, an advanced Application Service Provider, 
manages and distributes web-based solutions across 
the Internet. iNNERHOST delivers high-end application 
services to enterprise customers as well as turnkey 
application packages to small and mid-sized businesses 
Thousands are turning to iNNERHOST to outsource 
their information technology needs. 


Now supporting Microsoft® Windows® 2000 Server! 


Microsoft 


mmsm 


When Things Get Rough, 
a Good Host Thinks of Everything 


www.innenhost.com 

1 .888.751 .52*72 


\ using advanced 
Microsoft® technology 


Clustered Solutions 
• Dedicated Servers 
• Shared Servers 
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WEB HOSTING 


Quiting Your Current Host 
Greatly Reduces Serious 
Risks to Your Website 


www.hostway.com 
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web hosting 
ecommerce 
dedicated servers 
resellers 
corporate plans 


























FREE 

Private Label 
Domain Registration 


Put this on your website 
» >> >> J&SSSlEBBli .com 



■8 

Account Type 

Features 

Reouiar 

Bronze 

RSP 

1-3 

domains 

Copper 

RSP 

4-11 

Silver 

RSP 

12-39 

Gold 

RSP 

40-75 

domains 

Platinum 

RSP 

75+ 

domains 

CRSP 

(Referrals) 

Private I 

Label j 

Domain 1 S 

Registration I 1 

Cost Per Domain/per 
year* 

$34 

$24 

$23 

$22 

$21 

$10 

$24 

Retail $24 | 

Commission earnings** 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

$10 

To You $14 I 

Ecommerce Certification 
Free 

v' 

s/ 



v/ 

s/ 


1 

Webhosting Certification 
Free 



v/ 

v/ 

s/ 

s/ 



Domain Management 

Tool (Demo) 

v/ 

v/ 

s/ 

v/ 

v/ 

v/ 


In 

development ■ 

Free Parking 

v' 

v/ 

s/ 

s/ 

s/ 


v' 

v/ 

Real time 

Modifications 

v/ 



v/ 

v' 

V" 



Free Search Engine 
Submission 


>/ 

s/ 



v/ 
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AT&T Small Business 
Hosting Services features: 

• Same-day activation 

• 24x7 technical support 

• Detailed Web usage reports 

• Account control panel 

• Microsoft* FrontPage* Extensions 


©2000 AT&T 

*Registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 


Take my business online 


...and give me an e-Commerce store! 

For as little as $25/month, you can have a business-quality Web 
site hosted by AT&T! You get a world-class Web site with business features like domain 
name service, CGI scripting, email, and more. And for an additional $25/month, you can 
create an e-Commerce store with our free catalog tools, unlimited free transactions, and 
real-time credit card processing. Let AT&T Small Business Hosting and e-Commerce help 
expand your business, because doing business online doesn’t need to be complicated. 

Order online now at www.ipservices.att.com/sbh3 or 
talk to our Web-hosting experts at I 877 926-4288. 


AT&T 


Advanced echnologies , Inc* 

e-Commerce Web Hosting 


AIT 


'AIT's unique & powerful Virtual Server Technology (VST) gives you the competitive edge" 

RESELLER HOSTING SOLUTIONS 

LINUXl 


m# Per don 


Windows2000 


No Setup Fee If Switching From A Competitor 
Ask About a Month of FREE Hosting 


ten 

^C^mper dot 


Rated # 1 Web Hosting 
Company with RateHosts 


Your Hosting Solution 

Virtual 
Server 1 

Virtual 
Server 2 

Virtual 
Server 3 

Windows2000 

PowerSite 

Windows2000 

Reseller 

Starter Site 

Disk Space (can be customized) 

155 MB 

300 MB 

700 MB 

155 MB 

400 MB 

20 MB 

Data Transfer 

15 GB 

30 GB 

60 GB 

15 GB 

30GB 

N/A 

Max # of domains you can host 

N/A 

25 

75 

N/A 

25 

N/A 

Base Monthly Server Cost 

$18.95 

$59.95 

$149.95 

$18.95 

$89.95 

$7.95 

Max. per domain cost @ $2.00/domain/mo 

N/A 

$50.00 

$150.00 

N/A 

*$125.00 

N/A 

Max. possible cost to you/ month 

$18.95 

$109.95 

$299.95 

$18.95 

$214.95 

$7.95 

Your monthly gross profit @ $19.95 domain 

N/A 

$498.75 

$1,496.25 

N/A 

**$623.75 

N/A 

Your monthly net profit 

N/A 

$388.80 

$1,196.30 

N/A 

$408.80 

N/A 


Additional domains for Windows2000 Reseller Hosting Solution - $5.00 per domain/month 
**Monthly Gross Profit reflects resell price of $24.95 


Dedicated and Co-location Solutions 


1-8004784084 


Server Features: 

• FREE Domain Name Registration 

www.yourcompany.com 

• TOLL FREE Technical and Billing Support 

• Dedicated IP Address on VST 

• 99.9% Network Uptime Guaranteed 

• 30 Day Money Back Guarantee 

• Unlimited Hits 

• Application and Ecommerce Hosting 

• Ecommerce Enabled and Ready 

• Secure Credit Card Processing 

• Redundant OC12 & DS3 Backbones 

• Redundant Cisco 7000 Series Routers 

• On-Site UPS & Generator Backup 

• Your Own FTP Directory 

• Your Own CGI-BIN 

• Access to all config files 

• Unlimited POP Email Accounts 

• Unlimited Email Forwarding/Aliases 

• Unlimited Email Autoresponders 

• Anonymous FTP 

• Password Protected Directories 

• Easy to Use Control Panel 

• Online Billing Status 

• Real Time Ticket Support System 

• Webaiizer Statistics and Log Files 

• Daily Tape Backups/DataVault 

• MS FrontPage*Extensions 

• FREE Marketing Newsletters 

• FREE Park Domains 

• FREE SSL & PGP* 

• FREE CGI/JAVA Libraries 

• FREE AIT Mall Listing & PAL 

• FREE MCart Webstore / Shopping Cart 

• FREE Guestbook & ChatRoom 

• FREE Customer Support Queue 

• Telnet Access - SSH Access 

• mSQI! and MySQL Database Support 

• Real Audio/Video capabilities 

• Macromedia* Adobe* NetObjects Fusion* 

• MCPSr CyberCash* Payment Net* 

• eTools Office Suite - Chat, Web Based Email 
BBS, Auction, Calendar, Banner Exchange 

• WAP Enabled (Wireless) 

• FREE Search Engine Submission 






























'" u **fatcow web hosting 


www.fatcow.com 


s Free domain name 

Sign up online for ^ Hosting for one full year 
instant set-up or S Instant set-up 


call us toll-free at 

1-877-5 FATCOW 


s Free shopping cart 

s Secure e-commerce transaction support 
s Fabulous toll-free tech support 


High Quality • High Speed • Reliable T-3 Connectivity 

100MB • 100 email accounts • 5GB Data Transfer • CGI/PHP • Control Panel • MySQL • Moo 


$99 a year...including domain name! 


NOVEMBER ADLINKS - WEB HOSTING 

Inc. 


Advanced Internet Technologies, 

www.aitcom.net 

Affinity 

www.affinity.com 

AT&T Web Services 

www.ipservices.att.com/sbh3 

Datapipe 

www.datapipe.com 

Domain Direct 

www.domaindirect.com 

Fatcow Web Hosting 

www.fatcow.com 


Hostway 

www.hostway.com 

IMC Online 

www.imconline.net 

Innerhost 

www.innerhost.com 

Interland 

www.interland.com 

NetNation 

www.netnation.com 

Top Choice Systems, Inc. 

www.topchoice.com 
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I've never ^ 
felt this way 
about a Web host 


. 


If you’re having unresolved issues with your Web host, maybe it’s time to develop an affinity for Affinity Internet. 
We make it easy to get your business on the Web and our prices won’t shrink your bottom line. Packages start 
at $19.95, including easy-to-use software for creating your Web site and 24/7 customer support. Mass search 
engine registration is also available to help drive therapeutic amounts of traffic to your site. From simple Web 
sites to dedicated servers, we’ll help you take that first step towards growth and success on the Web. 


or closure and a free domain name, visit www,affinity.com or call (888) 276-9999 today 



WEB HOSTING 



web hosting 

domain name registration e-commerce 

dedicated hosting web site creation 
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NOVEMBER ADLINKS 


Biomorph 

www.biomorphdesk.com 


Ed/X 

www.ed-x.com 


BulkReserve 

www.bulkreserve.com 


ModernPostcard 

www.modernpostcard.com 


Crutchfield 

www.crutchfiled.com 


Pappy Van Winkle 

www.oldripvanwinkle.com 


Cyberdifference 

www.cyberdifference.com 


PCS Innovations 

www.pcsinnovations.com 


Digital Business Cards 

www.graph.to 


Vancouver Film School 

www.vfs.com 


SOHO and MIS Professionals 
and Purchase Decision-Makers 


Personal Identity HGGOunt 

• Free Domain name!* (www.youmame.com) 

• Domain Control Panel 5.1 • Domain Forwarding 

• Email Services (you@youmame.com) 

• Domain Name Management and much more! 

NEW! INCLUDES DOMAIN NAME REGISTRY FEE! 


No Domain registry fees for as long as your Personal Identity Account is active 


AN OFFICIAL JUCOWS.com WeAtita 


Also available 


Domain Name Parking! 


Free Under Construction Page 


(Registry fee Only $29.99 per/yr) 


Register your Name now! 
Visit www.domaindirect.com 

ABSOLUTELY NO MONTHLY FEESI 


i ftjdomain. 

i direct 

"Because people need Names" 


61% of Wired readers 
are involved in the 
purchase of Internet 
products/services. 

74% of Wired readers 
are MIS/IS/IT 
professionals. 

55% of Wired readers 
plan to start their own 
company. 

74% of Wired readers 
maintain a home office. 


Make sure your Web Hosting service 
has a presence in this competitive 
marketplace. 


Sources: 1998 Subscriber Study, 1998 Attitudinal Study, 
Inteltiquest Business Influencer Study v5.0 


Domainstore 

www.domainstore.com 
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WIRED MARKET 

DOMAIN REGISTRATION 

Domains foe 


http://www.domainstore.com 
email: info@domainstore.com 


o 
• • 


no volume requirements 
no membership fees 
no strings attached 


domairut^ro 


• • 


sales @ bulkreserve.com 


http://www.bulkreserve.com 


= “cheep” cheap domains 


Take advantage of our “cheep” cheap prices and save on 
domain registration. 

Buy domains in bulk for a flat rate of $9 per domain. 

Go bulk and save. 














INTERNATIONAL MULTILINGUAL SEARCH ENGINE SUBMISSION 












Double your Web Exposure 


From Paris to Tokyo 

List Your Web Sites on Foreign Multilingual Search Engines! 


Has your Web Site been 
optimized for submission on the 

German Web? Japanese Web? 
French Web? Are you listed on 
major Hispanic Search Engines? 

As it stands, your Web Site 
cannot be found on foreign 
Search Engines. From Paris 
to Tokyo, over 95% of all Web 
users go on multilingual 
Search Engines using keywords 
in their "mother tongue". 

These multilingual markets 
represent close to 50 % of the 
Internet community. Do not 
neglect the other half of the 
world! This gigantic untapped 
market is ready to embrace your 
products and services! 

There are millions of 
foreigners who speak English 
throughout the World. 
Several other millions use 
translation software allowing 
them access to web sites in 
English only! 

Get them to find your Web 
Site when using keywords 
in their "mother tongue" 
whether they search on the 

Japanese Yahoo or on the 
German Alta Vista! 


WWW=World Wide Web 
Is your Web site 
reaching worldwide? 

Think again! 


Submit your Web Site 
Worldwide 

ON THE FOLLOWING MARKETS: 

• French Search Ennines 

• German Search Engines 

• Snanish Search Engines 

• Italian Search Engines 

• Portuguese Search Engines 

• Japanese Search Engines 

• Korean Search Engines 

• Chinese Search Engines 

• English Foreign Search Engines 


Your competition will be listing 
their web site on Multilingual 
Search Engines sooner or later! 

ACT NOW FOR BETTER 
PLACEMENT! 

WWW.CYberDifferencb.com 
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“Whether Searching on the Italian LYCOS or the Spanish EXCITE users 
HHpr W M fi n d your Web Site even when using keywords in their native 

language. At CyberDifference.com we will optimize and list your 
Web Sites on Multilingual Foreign Search Engines accordingly...” 

THE RIGHT TIME TO ACT IS WHY GO AFTER MULTILINGUAL ly, as the content often needs to be reevalu- 

MARKETS WITH A WEB SITE IN ated to respect the cultural context involved. 

ENGLISH ONLY? This is why we only work with translators 

Let’s assume that someone finds your having at least 10 years in business copy- 
Veb site on a German search engine using writing. You would not let anyone write the 

content of your Web site 
I just because that individ- 
■HfllH ual speaks English! It is the 
same with our translators: 
■■H they are college educated, 
I accomplished copywriters, 
and all specialists of the 
e-language in their mother tongue. Our 
team is located throughout the world and all 
our translators are working in their native 
language. 

Most of them live in their home country 
and are completely immersed in the daily 
context of the market you are trying to reach, 
enhancing their ability to provide a transla¬ 
tion culturally correct! 

We translate from English to French, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Japanese, Korean and Chinese. 


NOW 


Foreign Internet markets are showing the 
highest growth in the industry considering 
the proliferation of Web sites and the amount 
of users getting connected daily. Soon, 
this multilingual cyber world will be 
proportionally as saturated as it is now on 
the major U.S. search engines! Make a 
worldwide statement: submit your Web 
sites abroad while it is still possible to obtain 
a good position on the search engines from 
Frankfurt to Honk Kong! 

Which markets should 

YOU CONSIDER FIRST? 

Search engines in French, German, 

Spanish, and Japanese are the 4 most urgent 
cyber-worlds to consider. These markets million people in the world who speak 

are growing at such an incredible pace that English but would rather conduct a search 

we advise you to act ASAP in order to obtain in their native language! 
top placement. Do YOU NEED TO 

growth in he § f Although recommended in 

last 6 months some situations, it is not mandato- 

allows us to ry to translate your Web site. 

forecast that in In this case, we will create and 

6 months from now, the Web in French, optimize multilingual doorways which 
German, Spanish, and Japanese will be could be considered as" Home pages/entry 
much tougher to approach. pages for people who will find your web 

These search engines are getting more site on the Chinese Yahoo or the French Alta 
and more saturated which makes it hard- vista! 

er to obtain a great positioning. Money WEB SITE TranS latION 

spent today to list your Web sites on these Xranslating a web sife mvolves more than 

markets will go farther and produce bet- . , . T r , j 

° a simple translation. In fact, many docu- 

ter results in terms of placement than if it t ... . 

, r ments and texts can not be translated kteral- 

was implemented six months from now.... 


With offices in France, Spain, 
Germany, Brazil, Italy, Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Korea our team of world 
wide search engine experts are ready to 
deliver the web exposure you deserve! 


(Ai'C'C?- 'CM */t 


VISIT US @ 

www. CyberDifference. com 
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CALL 

Western Region 

415 . 276.5137 


EMAIL 

market@wired.com 

www.wired.com/wired 


Eastern Region 

212 . 286.5262 


from PCS Innovations, the leading software platform for 
integrating applications for the Mobile Internet. 
mobileMAGIC™ is an adaptable, scalable, secure, 
cost effective and easy-to-use suite of tools 
and services. It can speed time-to-market 
and future-proof your wireless applications. 

Leverage new opportunities, afforded by the 
growing Mobile Internet, with mobileMAGIC™. 

Connect with us at: 

tel: 416.599.3700 email : mobileinternet@pcsinnovations.com 

fax: 416.599.3701 on-line: http://www.pcsinnovations.com 


mobileBANKING 


innovations 


mobileCOMMERCE 


mobileTRADING 


mobileMARKETING 


Pappy Van Winkle's 


GROW YOUR 

BUSINESS 


FAMILY RESERVE 


Your Direct Mail 
Solution 


Postcards are the perfect tool to pro¬ 
mote your business, services & designs 
Use them to drive people 
to your website, or feature new prod¬ 
ucts & technologies. They're 
great for direct mail, hand-outs 
& more! Whether you need 
500 postcards, a million 
or more - starting at only 
$95, we just can’t be beat! 


The #1 Hated 


Bourbon Whiskey 


in the World 


Call or Visit Our Website 
For More Information and 
a FREE Sample Kit! 


Modern Postcard 


1 - 800 - 959-8365 

www. modernpostcard. com 


(502)897-91 13 www.oldripvanwinkle.com 


your reach 

with the power of the Mo b LI 

Talk to us about... 

accelerating your wireless development efforts with mobileMAGIC 1 


WWW.MALESSENTIALS.COM (Toll Free 877-G02-MALE) 
Rogaine & Minoxidil - lowest prices, rapid delivery 
FREE Membership saves you even more! 

Eclectic Internet Radio 

www.gogaga.com 

lnternetWriters.com- web copy, press release, sales 
letters. We help you explain, persuade, sell! 

Publish your work - 

your own, corporate or public - to an eBook/multimedia CD. 
FREE reviews, www.newmediapublishing.com 

www.Belize.com 2nd Citizenship / 2nd Passport, 

Tax Free Offshore Internet Gaming Licenses. 

POLITICAL ASYLUM in US; 

(415)982-1101; sgibbons99@yahoo.com 
attysusangibbons - www.geocities.com/commcontrol/ 

See the real New York! Friendly hotel alternatives: 
private B&B,s and apartments. Safe/central. 
www.westvillagebb.com , tel: (212) 614 3034 

SHE’S HOT STUFF - 

FireGirl.com/hot is your source for over 800 hot 
sauces, salsas and other spicy stuff. Shop online at 
firegirl.com/hot or call 800-296-9646 for a free catalog. 

The ultimate "Nerd" gift. 

Make a FURBY PROGRAMMABLE! 
www.canadashops.com/Stores/furbyupgrade 

Wired Market Line Ads: 

For as little as $311 (per insertion) you will reach 
1.94 million of today’s digital leaders. 

To Place your order contact: 
market@wired.com, 212.286.5262 
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Digital Business Cards Inc 


CD'S THE SIZE OF A BUSINESS OARD 

Virtual Catalogs, Multimedia Presentation 


Product Announcement, Video Trailers, 


3D Galleries, Annual reports, Concert tickets, 
Video/Audio Commercials, manuals, Trial Software 


Any Shape CD Cards, ....Ultimate usage 


1 (877) 639-0795 


1 ‘Best of the 
Web’ for 
Consumer 
Electronics 
shopping ” 

- U.S. News and 
World Report 


The best selection of audio/video gear for 
your home and car—all the best brands. 

Exclusive comparison charts, FAQs, and expert 
tips help you choose and use your gear. 

Absolutely FREE, expert technical support — 
available days, nights, and weekends — for 
as long as you own your equipment. 

It's risk-free with our 30-Day Total Satisfaction 
Guarantee and FREE return shipping. 

Online specials can save you hundreds 
of dollars on your dream system! 


Visit the address below before November 30,2000 
and get a Special Bonus with your first order! 

www.crutchfield.com/wir 

Home Audio ■ Car Stereo ■ Video ■ Home Theater 

Want a FREE copy of our 148 page catalog? Call: 1-888-292-2575. 
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CINEMA STUDIO 

































Vancouver 

film 

school 


DISTANCE LEARNING CHANNEL 

www.ed-x.com +888/419-0929 


L YOUCifjHi 


new media 
film 
writing 
acting 
animation 


'fijOJiuniiL. 


1.800.661.4101 

604.685.5808 

www.vfs.com 


WIRED, the Market Leader, Continues To Experience Tremendous Growth 


Newsstand sales are up 24% over last year 
Subscriptions are up by 50,000 plus per issue 


WIRED MARKET is Distinctive, Providing a Unique and Effective Platform 
For Advertisers: 


WIRED MARKET has grown significantly - ad pages have increased 30% YTD 


WIRED MARKET is the most cost-effective way to reach the most connected 
and powerful audience with your advertising message. 


Source: Publisher, December 1999 
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Colophon 

Wired \s designed and produced digitally. 

Our thanks to the makers of the following: 

Hardware 

Apple Power Macintosh G3 and G4 desktops, iMacs, and PowerBook 
computers; Agfa SelectScan Plus, DuoScan T2000 XL, Arcus II, and 
Vision 35 scanners; Eurocore Hi-Scan drum scanner; Apple Studio 
Display monitors; Radius PrecisionView and IntelliColor monitors; 

Sony monitors; Hewlett-Packard LaserJet printers; Canon CLC 1150 
digital color printer/copier with ColorPASS-V55 Fiery; APS, MicroNet, 
and La Cie storage media; Iomega Zip and Jaz drives; La Cie CDRs; 
Quantum DLT autoloader; Hammer Storage RAID drives; VST FireWire 
drives; Palm handheld devices; OmniSky wireless service. 

Software 

Word processing and tracking: Microsoft Office 98. 

Page layout, illustration, and graphics support: QuarkXPress; 

Adobe Acrobat, Dimensions, Illustrator, Photoshop, Premiere, and 
Streamline; Equilibrium DeBabelizer; Macromedia Fontographer. 
Research: Financial information: Bloomberg Financial Markets; 
Published information: Lexis-Nexis, Dow Jones Interactive. 
Typography: Text: Adobe Myriad and Wiredbaum; Heds: Adobe, 
Emigre, FontShop, FUSE, Hoefler Type Foundry, House Industries, [T-26]. 
Networking: Cisco enterprise routers and switches; 3Com hubs; 

Apple Work Group Servers with AppleShare IP; Shiva LanRover D56; 
Dantz Retrospect 4.2; Netopia Timbuktu Pro 5.2.3; Qualcomm Eudora 
Pro 4.3; Neon Software's CyberGauge 2.2.1; Dartmouth College's 
Intermapper 2.1.1; Sustainable Softworks' IPNetMonitor 2.4; Peter 
Lewis'Anarchie 3.7; InTrec Software ProTerm 1.2.5; AG Group's 
EtherPeek 4.0.1; Aladdin Systems' Stufflt Deluxe; Jim Matthews' Fetch 
3.0.3; Microsoft Internet Explorer 5.0; Netscape Communicator 4.72. 
Electronic prepress and printing by Quad/Graphics Inc., 

Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Electronic prepress is performed in-house at Wired using scans from 
the Agfa SelectScan Plus, DuoScan T2000 XL, Arcus II, and Vision 35 
scanners and the Eurocore Hi-Scan. Additional color separations are 
made on a Linotype-Hell ChromaGraph S3900. Initial color corrections 
are performed on Apple Power Macintosh G4s using Adobe Photoshop. 
Composed pages are ftp'd to Quad/Graphics where they are converted 
to PostScript through a Scitex Brisque, translated into Scitex language 
using software version 2.2, and then proofed on the paper stock using 
Kodak Approval and Creo Spectrum digital color-proofing systems. 
Composed digital proofs are then submitted for final approval. Final 
images and text are electronically imposed using a Creo Thermal 
Platesetter 3244. Printed on multiple Heidelberg Harris M-1000B web 
presses and bound on a Heidelberg Harris Falcon 232 Perfect Binder. 
Printed on paper from Blandin and Inter Lake Papers. 

Cover: 146#8 Consol Brilliant Dull Cover;Text: 40# UPM Ultra Silk. 

This issue was made possible by: 

Cowboy Cocksuckers; Mario Tennis; Various artists, Bootyz in Motion; 
Shin-Sangokumusou; Abigail Alony,"Believe"; Mr. Pizza Man; the Crystal 
Method, Vegas;The Pickle Preservation Society; electronic devices on 
Arkansas Street; the Cars,"Moving in Stereo"; Samba de Amigo; hunting 
bobcats in the Valley of Fire; Space Lab Yellow; flaming balls with reports; 
Cool Cool Tune; The Farter: Popoo Machine; Groove Armada, Vertigo; 
Giants vs. Phillies at Pacific Bell Park; Steve Ballmer's head. 

"I need to clean and revitalize my History of Shit." 

Wired, November 2000. Volume 8, Issue Number 11. 

Wired is a registered trademark of Advance Magazine Publishers Inc., 
published through its division, The Conde Nast Publications Inc. 
Copyright ©2000 by The Conde Nast Publications Inc. All rights 
reserved. Wired (ISSN 1059-1028) is published monthly by The Conde 
Nast Publications Inc., Conde Nast Building, 4 Times Square, New 
York, NY 10036, which is a subsidiary of Advance Publications Inc. 
Steven T. Florio, President and Chief Executive Officer; David B. 
Chemidlin, Vice President and Treasurer; Jill Bright, Secretary. 
Subscription rates: In US and possessions, US$24 for 12 issues. In 
Canada, US$40 for 12 issues (includes GST and HST where applicable). 
Elsewhere, US$70 for 12 issues, payable in advance. 

Occasionally, we make our subscriber list available to carefully screened 
companies that offer products and services we believe would interest 
our readers. If you do not want to receive these offers and/or information, 
please advise us at PO Box 55689, Boulder, CO 80322-5689. 
POSTMASTER: Send address changes to Wired, PO Box 55689, Boulder, 
CO 80322-5689. 



“RETURN TO SENDER” 

The Wired "Return to Sender" Contest 
Official Rules (See page 69.) 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER TO WIN 

The Wired "Return to Sender" Contest is sponsored by Wired, 520 Third Street, 

Third Floor, San Francisco,CA 94107-1815 ("sponsor"). 

Eligibility: Contest is open to residents of the United States and Canada (excluding 
Quebec), except employees of Wired. Enter by sending in your postal art (any mailable 
object) for consideration, along with your name, address, email address (if any), and 
telephone number, to 

Wired 

520 Third Street, Third Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94107-1815 

Entries for the February issue must be received no later than November 1. One winner 
will be chosen based on the most unusual entry on or about November 10. One entry per 
person permitted. All entries become the property of the sponsor and will not be 
acknowledged or returned. All decisions by the judges are final. Grand prize (1): one (1) 
W/redT-shirt (approximate retail value $30). Void in Puerto Rico, the Canadian province of 
Quebec, and where prohibited. If the winner is a resident of Canada, the winner may be 
required to correctly answer a time-limited arithmetical skill-testing question. Subject to 
all federal, state, local, and provincial laws and regulations. Income and other taxes, if 
any, are sole responsibility of the winner. 

For name of the grand prize winner, send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Wired "Return to Sender" Contest Winner (February), 520 Third Street,Third Floor, 

San Francisco, CA 94107-1815 after November 10. 

Acceptance of the grand prize prize constitutes consent to use the winner's name and 
likeness for editorial, advertising, and publicity purposes without further compensation 
(except where prohibited by law). 
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OFFICIAL RULES 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER TO WIN 

Participation constitutes entrant's full and unconditional agreement to and 
acceptance of these Official Rules. The WIRED/Delta Air Lines Fat Cat Web Hunt 
Contest commences at 12:01 am PT on September 5,2000 and ends at 11:59 pm 
PT on December 12,2000. Contest is sponsored by Wired Magazine, a division of 
Advance Magazine Publishers Inc., 520Third Street, 3rd Floor, San Francisco,CA 
94107 and Delta Air Lines. 

Eligibility: Contest is offered to legal US residents 18 years of age and older as 
of the date of entry. Employees of sponsors, and its advertising, promotion and 
fulfillment agencies and legal advisors and their immediate family members and 
persons living in their same household, are not eligible to participate in the 
Contest. Sponsors'determinations regarding eligibility are final and binding. Void 
in Puerto Rico, outside the U.S. and where prohibited. Subject to federal, state, and 
local laws and regulations. 

How to Enter: To enter online, install and register the Digital Convergence 
:CueCat™ bar code scanner and the DigitakConvergence :CRQ™ software on your 
computer. With a live Internet connection and the DigitakConvergence :CRQ™ 
software running on your computer, scan the Digital Convergence Internet 
Enhanced™ Cue barcode on any ad in the October 2000 through December 2000 
issues of Wired Magazine with the :CueCat™ to be taken to the corresponding Web 
site. Upon successfully calling up a Web site using the :CueCat™,your name will be 
automatically entered in the sweepstakes.To enter via mail, legibly hand-print on a 
3"x5" card the names of all advertisers displaying the Digital Convergence Internet 
Enhanced™ Cue barcode in either the October 2000, November 2000, or December 
2000 issues of WIRED Magazine along with the words "WIRED/Delta Air Lines Fat 
Cat Web Hunt Contest,"your name, address, phone number and e-mail address (if 
any) and send to WIRED/Delta Air Lines Fat Cat Web Hunt Contest, c/o Promotions 
Dept., 520 Third Street, 3rd Floor, San Francisco, CA 94107. 

All entries must be received by 11:59 PM PT on December 12,2000. Entries that are 
lost, late, misdirected, garbled, postage-due, or incompletely received for any reason, 
including by reason of hardware, software, browser, or network failure, malfunction, 
congestion, or incompatibility at Sponsors or elsewhere, will not be eligible. 

One winner will be chosen in a random drawing of all entries received, on or about 
December 15,2000, and will be notified by mail. All decisions of the judges are final. 

If winner does not respond within 14 days, an alternate winner may be selected. 

Prize: One (1) Grand Prize consisting of four round trip BusinessElite class tickets 
on Delta Air Lines from the United States of America to any city served by Delta in 
Europe. Prize does not include any applicable airport taxes and fees.Travel is valid 
for roundtrip travel on Delta Air Lines, Inc. only and is not designated to be 
combined with airlines other than Delta Air Lines, Inc.Travel is not permitted on 
Delta Connection carriers.Travel must originate from a major commercial airport 
nearest winner's home in the U.S. Prize includes airfare only. No stopovers or open 
jaws. Ticket is nontransferable and can be exchanged for a ticket only by the 
person whose name appears on the ticket.Travel will not qualify for SkyMiles 
mileage. SkyMiles and paid upgrades are not available. Blackout dates and other 
restrictions may apply. Reservations must be made at least 30 days in advance. 
Refund of any taxes, fees, charges, and surcharges paid at the time of ticket 
issuance will be refunded if ticket is not used. Schedules are subject to change 
without notice.Tickets expire one year after the promotion date. Dates of travel 
depend on availability of seats. Approximate Retail value $10,400 depending on 
point of origin and date of trip. Prize not transferable and must be taken and 
completed by December 31,2001. Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole 
responsibility of the winner. Odds of winning depend on number of correct entries 
received. No substitutions for prize except by Sponsors in which case a prize of 
equal or greater value will be substituted. All entries become the property of 
Sponsors and will not be acknowledged or returned. 

Acceptance of prize constitutes consent to use winner's name and likeness for 
editorial, advertising, and publicity purposes without further compensation (except 
where prohibited). Winners may be required to sign an Affidavit of Eligibility and 
Liability/Publicity release, which must be returned within fourteen (14) days from 
date of notification or an alternate winner may be chosen. By participating in the 
WIRED/Delta Air Lines Fat Cat Web Hunt Contest, and any promotions relating 
thereto, each entrant agrees to release and hold WIRED Magazine and Delta Air 
Lines and their respective employees, officers, directors, agents, and representa¬ 
tives harmless from any and all losses, damages, rights, claims, and actions of any 
kind including, without limitation, personal injuries, death, and property damage, 
and claims based on publicity rights, defamation, or invasion of privacy, either 
directly or indirectly related to or arising from the Contest or from acceptance, 
possession, misuse, or use of any prize. 

WIRED Magazine and Delta Air Lines are not responsible for any incorrect or 
inaccurate information, whether caused by Web site users or by any of the 
equipment or programming associated with the Contest or by any technical or 
human error which may occur in the processing of entries in the Contest. WIRED 
Magazine and Delta Air Lines assume no responsibility for any error, omission, 
interruption, deletion, defect, delay in operation or transmission, communications 
line failure, theft or destruction or authorized access to, or alteration of, entries. 
WIRED Magazine and Delta Air Lines are not responsible for any problems or 
technical malfunction of any telephone network or lines, computer on-line- 
systems, servers or providers, computer equipment, software, failure of email on 
account of technical problems or traffic congestion on the Internet or at any Web 
site or combination thereof, including injury or damage to participants or to any 
other person's computer related to or resulting from participating or downloading 
materials in this contest. If, for any reason, the Contest is not capable of running as 
planned, including infection by computer virus, bugs, tampering, unauthorized 
intervention, fraud, technical failures, or any other causes beyond the control of 
WIRED Magazine and Delta Air Lines which corrupt the administration, security, 
fairness, integrity or proper conduct of the contest, WIRED Magazine and Delta Air 
Lines reserve the right at its sole discretion to cancel, terminate, modify or suspend 
the Contest. WIRED Magazine and Delta Air Lines are not responsible for late, lost, 
illegible, incomplete, stolen, misdirected or postage due entries. 

ANY ATTEMPT BY AN ENTRANT OR ANY OTHER INDIVIDUAL TO DELIBERATELY DAM¬ 
AGE ANY WEB SITE OR UNDERMINE THE LEGITIMATE OPERATION OF THE PROMO¬ 
TION/CONTEST MAY BE A VIOLATION OF CRIMINAL AND CIVIL LAWS AND SHOULD 
SUCH AN ATTEMPT BE MADE, SPONSORS RESERVE THE RIGHT TO SEEK DAMAGES 
FROM ANY SUCH ENTRANT TO THE FULLEST EXTENT PERMITTED BY LAW. 

For the name of the prize winner, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
WIRED/Delta Air Lines Fat Cat Web Hunt Contest Winner, Promotions Dept., 
520 Third Street, 3rd Floor, San Francisco, CA 94107 after drawing date. 



















Fogwater Collector 

HOW: 

El Tofo ridge, above Chungungo, Chile 


To create a model for low-energy, low-cost water 
harvesting in arid regions. The success of the pilot 
program - built to deliver drinking water to a village 
near the Atacama Desert of northern Chile - inspired 

20 similar projects, ranging from Peru to Namibia; 
the 2nd International Conference on Fog and Fog 
Collection convenes in Newfoundland next July. 


Corporacion Nacional Forestal de Chile, funded 


by the International Development Research 

Centre in Ottawa 

MORE: 


100 ultraviolet-resistant polypropylene nets, each 
13 feet high by 40 feet long, are stretched on 
poles at a site 4 miles from the coast. Positioned 
at right angles to prevailing winds, the nets trap 
droplets of water from the fog that passes 
through.The collected water drains into a 26,400- 
gallon tank, then flows into an underground 
distribution system.The fog collector system, at 
a cost of about $450 per net, provides an average 
of 3,800 gallons of water a day, or 8 gallons per 
villager - more than double the amount supplied 
by the well-and-trucks system that it replaced. 


www.msc-smc.ec.gc.ca/fog-conference/icffc2.html 
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BELUGA 

Steel with diamonds, 
mother-of-pearl dial, 
water resistant to 30 m 


Joseph Edwards, New York, NY (212) 730-7300 

Reis Nichols, Indianapolis, IN, Fashion Mall Commons (317) 255-4467, Majestic Building (317) 635-4467 
Bachendorf’s, Dallas, TX, Preston Center (214) 692-8400, Galleria (972) 392-9900, Plano, TX, Preston Park Village (972) 596-2090 

Alvin Goldfarb, Bellevue, WA (425) 454-9393 















